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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| HE  deferved  eftimation  in  which  the  Tranfa<5tions  of  the  va- 
rious Societies  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent,  have  hi- 
therto been  held  is  a circumfiancc  fo  well  known  that  nothing  in  this 
place  need  be  faid  upon  the  fubjeeft ; but  the  lucubrations  of  the  Afiatic 
Society  have  not  been  fo  widely  diffufed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches  is  dilfributed  in  the  Eaffc  Indies,  there- 
fore very  few  copies  reach  Europe ; and  this  among  other  rcafons,  has 
given  rife  to  the  prefent  publication.  To  fuffer  fo  many  valuable  Papers, 
on  a vaft  variety  of  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Antiquarian  Subjects,  to  lie 
buried  on  the  fiielves  of  a few  perfons  would  have  been  an  unpardonable 
offence  ; but  to  refeue  from  a kind  of  oblivion,  and  to  prefent  to  their 
Countrymen  in  Europe,  a regular  feries  of  the  Papers  communicated  to 
the  Afiatic  Society,  is  the  intention  of  the  Undertakers  of  the  prefent 
Work.  This  Society,  it  is  well  known,  had  the  late  excellent  and  learned 
Sir  William  Jones  for  its  Founder,  and  for  its  Prefident  many  years; 
but  fince  he  has  favoured  the  world  with  an  account  of  its  origin  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  work,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  referring  our 
Readers  to  that  difeourfe,  wherein  they  will  find  an  ample  difplay  of  its 
utility,  and  a detail  of  its  objects  of  purfuit. 
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In  the  diflertation  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  p.  36 1, 
of  the  prefent  volume,  the  author  cites  a paffage  which  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  and  which  feems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes  in  the 
Pentateuch.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  confidcr  the  antiquity  of  both 
the  Mofaic  and  Hindu  Scriptures,  and  to  compare,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
accounts  given  in  each  work  relative  to  that  important  fa<ft. 

The  writings  of  Moses  have  generally  been  confidered  as  more  ancient 
than  thofc  of  any  other  perfon ; but  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  fo  far  as  the 
refearches  of  feveral  learned  men  have  extended,  appear  to  be  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  are  even  carried  by  fome  beyond  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
Lawgiver.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Preface  to  the  “ Inftitutes  of  Hindu 
Law;  or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  according  to  tho  Glofs  of  Cul- 
lu'ca,”  carries  the  higheft  age  of  the  Yajur  veda  1580  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which  is  nine  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Moses, 
and  ninety  before  Moses  departed  from  Egypt  with  the  Ifraelites.  This 
date,  of  1580  years  before  Christ,  feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  the 
Hindu  fages  are  faid  to  have  delivered  their  knowledge  orally.  Cullu'a 
Biiatta  produced,  what  may  be  faid  to  be  very  truly,  the  fhorteft,  yet  the 
mold  luminous  ; the  leaft  oftentatious,  yet  the  moft  learned  ; the  deep- 
eft,  yet  the  moft  agreeable,  commentary  on  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  that  ever 
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was  compofed  on  any  author  ancient  or  modern,  European  or  Afiatic : 
and  it  is  this  work  to  which  the  learned  generally  apply,  on  account  of 
its  clearnefs.  We  fhall  not,  however,  take  up  your  time  with  a difler- 
tation  on  the  exa&  age  of  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Hindu  Scriptures  : 
both  are  ancient : let  the  learned  judge  : but  fome  extracts  from  the  Hin- 
du and  Hebrew  accounts  of  the  creation  may  ferve  to  fihew  how  much 
they  agree  together  : whether  the  Hindu  Brahmens  borrowed  from  Moses 
or  Moses  from  the  Hindu  Brahmens,  is  not  our  prefent  enquiry. 


Extrafts from  the  Lazvs  of 
Menu. 

This  univerfe  exitled  only  in  the  frji 
divine  idea  yet  unexpanded,  as  if  involved 
in  darknefs,  imperceptible,  undefinable, 
undifcoverable  hy  reafon , and  undifeo- 
vered  hy  revelation,  as  if  it  were  wholly 
immerfed  in  fleep  ; (chap.  i.  5.) 

Then  the  foie  felf-exifting  power, 
himfelf  undifeerned,  but  making  this 
world  difcernible,  with  five  elements  and 
other  principles  of  nature,  appeared 
with  undiminifhed  glory,  expanding  his 
idea,  or  difpelling  the  gloom,  (ib.  Q.) 

He,  whom  the  mind  alone  can 
perceive,  whofe  eflence  eludes  the  ex- 
ternal organs,  who  has  no  vilible 


Extracts  from  the  Writings 
of  Moses. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  l.) 
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Menu. 

parts,  who  exilts  from  eternity,  even  he, 
the  foul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can 
comprehend,  fhone  forth  in  perfon.  (ib. 

7.) 

He,  having  willed  to  produce  various 
beings  from  his  own  divine  fubftance, 
fir  ft  with  a thought  created  the  waters, 
8tc.  (ib.  8.) 

The  waters  are  called  nara , becaufe 
they  were  the  production  of  Nara,  or 
the fpirit  of  God ; and,  fince  they  were 
his  firft  ay  ana,  or  place  of  motion,  he 
thence  is  named  Na'ra'yana,  or  mov- 
ing on  the  waters.  (ib.  10.) 

From  that  which  is,  the  firft  caufe, 
not  the  objeCt  of  fenfe,  exifting  every 
where  in J'ubJlance,  not  exifting  to  our  per- 
ception, without  beginning  or  end,  was 
produced  the  divine  male.  (ib.  11.) 

— He  framed  the  heaven  above  and  the 
earth  beneath : in  the  midft  he  placed  the 
fubtil  ether,  the  eight  regions,  and  the 
permanent  receptacle  of  waters,  (ib.  13.) 


Moses. 


And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void  ; and  darknefs  v'as  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep:  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  (ib.  2.) 


And  God  faid,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  (ib.  26.) 


And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  a 
firmament  in  the  midft  of  the  waters ; 
— and  God  called  the  firmament 
Heaven,  (ib.  6,  8.) 


— He 
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—He  framed  all  creatures,  (ib.  16). 


—He  too  firft  afiigncd  to  all  crea- 
tures diftindt  names,  diftindl  ads,  and 
diftind  occupations,  (ib.  *21.) 


—He  gave  being  to  time  and  the  divi- 
lions  of  time,  to  the  liars  alfo,  and  the 
planets,  to  rivers,  oceans,  and  moun- 
tains, to  level  plains,  and  uneven 
vallies.  (ib.  24.) 


Moses. 

And  God  faid,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  crea- 
ture that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may 
fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  fir- 
mament of  heaven.  And  God  created 
great  whales,  and  every  living  crea- 
ture that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after 
his  kind.  And  God  faid.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing, 
and  beaft  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind.  (ib.  20,  21,  24.) 

God  brought  every  beaft  of  the 
field  unto  Adam  to  fee  what  he  would 
call  them.  And  God  put  the  man  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  drefs  it  and  to 
keep  it.  Abel  was  a keeper  of  fheep, 
but  Cain  was  a tiller  of  the  ground, 
(ib.  ii.  19,  15.  iv.  2.) 

God  faid,  let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night ; and  let  them  be  for 
figns  and  for  feafons,  for  days  and  for 
years.  — And  God  made  two  great 

To 
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To  devotion,  fpeech,  &c.  for  he 
willed  the  exiftence  of  all  created 
things,  (ib.  25.) 

For  the  fake  of  diftinguifhing  ac- 
tions, He  made  a total  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  (ib.  26.) 

— Having  divided  his  own  fubftance, 
the  mighty  Power  became  half  male, 
half  female,  (ib.  32.) 

He,  whofe  powers  are  incomprehenfi- 

ble,  having  created this  uni- 

verfe,  was  again  abforbed  in  the  Spirit, 
changing  the  time  of  energy  for  the  time 
of  repofe.  (ib.  56.) 


Moses. 

lights  ; the  greater  light  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  leffer  light  to  rule  the 
night.  (Gen.  i.  14,  l6.  fee  alfo  chap, 
ii.  10,  11,  13,  14.  & aliis  locis.) 

If  thou  doeft  well,  ffiah  thou  not  be 
accepted  ? and  if  thou  doeft  not  well, 
fin  lieth  at  the  door.  (ib.  iv.  7*  fee 
alfo  chap.  ii.  l6,  17.) 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ; 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them. 

(ib.  i.  27.) 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finiftied,and  all  the  hoft  of  them. 
And  on  the  feventh  day  God  ended 
his  work  ; — and  refted  on  the  feventh 
day  from  all  his  work.  (ib.  ii.  1,  2.) 


Thus  the  accounts  of  Moses  and  the  Hindu  Scriptures  concerning  the 
creation  may  be  eafily  reconciled  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  fupport  the  Hindu  writings  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch ; all  we  defire  is,  that  truth  may  be  inveftigated,  and 
that  error  may  be  exploded.  There  are  many  perfons,  no  doubt  in 

the 
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the  Eaft  better  acquainted  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Sanfcrit  books  than 
we  arc,  and  by  our  intcrcourfe  with  the  Brahmens  and  learned  Pundits, 
much  may  be  done  towards  a right  difeovery  of  this  important  matter. 
The  Hindus  have,  for  many  ages,  looked  upon  their  Scriptures  as  a reve- 
lation from  the  Supreme  Being  of  his  mind  and  will  concerning  the  works 
of  his  creation.  They  bring  forward  the  Deity  declaring  his  own  mind, 
and  think  they  have  an  indubitable  right  to  follow  the  precepts  which  his 
word,  according  to  their  ancient  lawgivers,  contains.  Moses  too,  in  his 
Pentateuch,  tells  us  that  the  Almighty  ordered  him  to  promulgate  his 
law  among  the  people,  and  to  fhew  them  the  path  in  which  they  fliould 
walk.  The  Jews,  and  after  them  the  Chriftians,  have  generally  received 
Moses’s  account  as  valid,  and  have  confequently  followed  its  di&ates 
with  a religious  zeal.  Enthufiafm  among  every  defeription  of  people 
muft  certainly  be  defpifed,  but  zeal  in  contending  for  the  truth  is 
highly  commendable  in  whomfoever  it  fhall  be  found.  Had  the  Hindu 
waitings,  diverted  of  their  fabulous  paffages,  been  dirteminated  in  the  Wef- 
tern  wTorld  with  as  much  energy  as  the  works  of  Moses  have  been 
fpread  abroad,  perhaps  they  would  likewife  have  found  many  admirers 
and  advocates. 

* * 

Sir  W.  Jones,  fpeakingof  the  Laws  of  Menu,  fays,  they  contain  abun- 
dance of  curious  matter  extremely  intcrefting  both  to  fpeculative  lawyers 
and  antiquaries,  writh  many  beauties  wdiich  need  not  be  pointed  out, 
and  wTith  many  blemifhes  which  cannot  be  jurtified  or  palliated.  It  is  a 
fyftem  of  defpotifm  and  prieftcraft,  both  indeed  limited  by  law,  but  art- 
fully confpiring  to  give  mutual  fupport,  though  with  mutual  checks  ; it 
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is  filled  with  ftrange  conceits  in  metaphyfics  and  natural  philosophy,  with 
idle  fuperftition,  and  with  a Scheme  oS  theology  moft  obScurely  figura- 
tive, and  consequently  liable  to  dangerous  miSconception  ; it  abounds  with 
minute  and  childifh  Sormalities,  with  ceremonies  generally  abSurd  and  ri- 
diculous; the  punifhmcnts  are  partial  and  SanciSul ; Sor  Some  crimes,  dread- 
fully cruel,  for  other  reprehenfibly  flight ; and  the  very  morals,  though 
rigid  enough  on  the  whole,  are  in  one  or  two  inftances  (as  in  the  caSe  of 
light  oaths  and  of  pious  perjury)  unaccountably  relaxed:  nevertheless,  a 
Spirit  of  Sublime  devotion,  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  and  oS  amiable  ten- 
dernefs  to  all  Sentient  creatures,  pervades  the  whole  wrork ; the  Style  of 
it  has  a certain  auftere  majefty,  that  Sounds  like  the  language  of  legisla- 
tion, and  extorts  a refpedfiul  awe  ; the  Sentiments  of  independence  on 
all  beings  but  God,  and  the  harfh  admonitions,  even  to  kings,  are  truly 
noble ; and  the  many  panegyrics  on  the  Gayatri  the  mother,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Veda,  prove  the  author  to  have  adored  (not  the  vifible 
material  fun,  but)  that  divine  and  incomparably  greater  light,  to  uSe  the 
words  of  the  moft  venerable  text  in  the  Indian  Scripture,  which  illumines 
all,  delights  all,  from  which  all  proceed,  to  which  all  mujl  return,  and  which 
can  alone  irradiate  (not  our  vifual  organs  merely,  but  our  Souls  and)  our 
hitelledls. 


The  writings  of  Moses  too,  arc  not  totally  exempt  from  pafTages  which, 
to  the  mere  reafon  of  humanity,  carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  ficTion 
or  of  cruelty.  Thus  the  formation  of  woman  by  throwing  Adam  into  a 
deep  deep,  and  taking  a rib  from  his  fide,  has  long  been  matter  of  ridicule 

for 
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for  the  foils  of  infidelity  ; as  have  many  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  Menu  and  his  laws,  it  mud  be 
remembered  that  they  are  revered  as  the  word  of  God  by  many  mil- 
lions of  Hindus  who  compofe  feveral  great  nations,  who  arc  of  vaft  im- 
portance to  the  political  and  commercial  interefls  of  Europe,  whole  well 
directed  induftry  would  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and 
who  afk  no  greater  compcnfation  than  protection  for  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perty, juftice  in  their  temporal  concerns,  indulgence  to  their  old  religion, 
- and  the  benefit  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  hold  facred,  and  which  alone 
they  can  underftand. 
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HISTORICAL  REMARKS 

ON  THE 

COAST  OF  MALABAR. 


WITH 

SOME  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 
By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Efquire. 

SEC- 

TION. 

I.  tN  the  book  called  Kerul  Oodputte,  or,  ,f  The  emerging  of  the  Coun- 
try  of  Kerul”  (of  which,  during  my  ftay  at  Calicut,  in  the  year 
1793,  I made  the  belt  tranflation  into  Englifh  in  my  power,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a verfion  firft  rendered  into  Perfian,  under  my  own  infpedtion, 
from  the  Malabaric  copy  procured  from  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  the  Zamorin's 
family,)  the  origin  of  that  coaft  is  afcribed  to  the  piety  or  penitence  of 
Purejeu  Rama , or  Purejram , (one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,)  who,  Rung 
with  remorfe  for  the  blood  he  had  fo  profufely  fhed  in  overcoming  the  Rajahs 
of  the  Khetry  tribe,  applied  to  Varuna,  the  God  of  the  Ocean,  to  fupply 
him  with  a tracft  of  ground  to  bellow  on  the  Brahmens ; and  Varuna  having 
accordingly  withdrawn  his  waters  from  the  Gowkern  (a  hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mangalore)  to  Cape  Comorin,  this  llrip  of  territory  has,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  as  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Sukhien  (by  the  Europeans  called  the  Ghaut ) 
range  of  mountains,  acquired  the  name  of  Mulyalum , (i.  e.  Skirting  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Hills,)  a term  that  may  have  been  Ihortened  into  Maleyamy  or  Ma- 
Jeam  ; whence  are  alfo  probably  its  common  names  of  Mulievar  and  Malabar ; 
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all  which  Purejram  is  firmly  believed,  by  its  native  Hindu  inhabitants,  to  have 
parcelled  out  among  different  tribes  of  Brahmens , and  to  have  directed  that 
the  entire  produce  of  the  foil  fhould  be  appropriated  to  their  maintenance,  and 
towards  the  edification  of  temples,  and  for  the  fupport  of  divine  worfhip; 
whence  it  ftill  continues  to  be  diftinguiihed  in  their  writings  by  the  term 
of  Kermbhoomy , or,  “ The  Land  of  Good  Works  “ for  the  Expiation  of  Sin.” 

II.  The  country  thus  obtained  from  the  fea  *,  is  reprefented  to  have  re- 
mained long  in  a marfhy  and  fcarcely  habitable  ftate;  infomuch,  that  the 
firft  occupants,  whom  Purejram  is  faid  to  have  brought  into  it  from  the  eaft- 
ern,  and  even  the  northern,  part  of  India,  again  abandoned  it ; being  more 
efpecially  feared  by  the  multitude  of  ferpents  with  which  the  mud  and  fiime 
of  this  newly  immerged  tracfl  is  related  to  have  then  abounded ; and  to  which 
numerous  accidents  are  aferibed,  until  Purejram  taught  the  inhabitants  to  pro- 
pitiate thefe  animals,  by  introducing  the  worfhip  of  them  and  of  their 
images,  which  became  from  that  period  objedts  of  adoration. 

III.  The  country  of  Mulyalum  was,  according  to  the  Kerul  Oodputtee , 
afterwards  divided  into  the  four  following  Tookrees,  or  divifions : 

ift.  From  Gowkern,  already  mentioned,  to  the  Perumbura  River,  was 
called  the  Tooroo,  or  Turu  Rauje. 

2d.  From 


* In  a manufeript  account  of  Malabar  that  I have  feen,  and  which  is  aferibed  to  a Bifhop 
of  Virapoli,  (the  feat  of  a famous  Roman  Catholic  feminary  near  Cochin,)  he  obferves,  that, 
by  the  accounts  of  the  learned  natives  of  that  coaft,  it  is  little  more  than  2300  years  fince  the 
fea  came  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Sukhien  or  Ghaut  mountains  ; and  that  it  once  did  fohe  thinks 
extremely  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  quantity  of  fand,  oyfter-fhells,  and 
other  fragments,  met  with  in  making  deep  excavations. 
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2d.  From  the  Pcrumbura  to  Poodumputtum  was  called  the  Mojhek  Rauje. 

3d.  From  Poodum,  or  Poodputtun,  to  the  limits  of  Kunetui,  was  called 
the  Kerul  or  Keril  Rauje ; and  as  the  principal  feat  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment was  fixed  in  this  middle  divifion  of  Malabar,  its  name  prevailed  over, 
and  was  in  courfe  of  time  underftood  in  a general  fenfe  to  comprehend  the 
three  others. 

4th.  From  Kunety  to  Kunea  Koomary,  or  Cape  Comorin,  was  called 
the  Koop  Rauje ; and  thefe  four  grand  divifions  were  parcelled  out  into  a 
greater  number  of  Naadhs , (pronounced  Naars,  and  meaning  diftridts  or 
countries,)  and  of  Khunds,  or  fubdivifions,  under  the  latter  denomination. 

IV.  The  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  that  the  Brahmens  are 
fiated  to  have  originally  afiigned  for  the  fupport  of  government,  amounted 
to  only  one  fixth  fliare : but  in  the  fame  book  of  Kerul  Oodputtee  they  are 
afterwards  faid  to  have  divided  the  country  into  three  equal  proportions  j one 
of  which  was  confecrated  to  fupply  the  expence  attending  religious  worlhip, 
another  for  the  fupport  of  government,  and  the  third  for  their  own  main- 
tenance. 

V.  However  this  may  be,  according  to  the  book  above  quoted,  the  Brahmens 
appear  to  have  firft  fet  up,  and  for  fome  time  maintained,  a fort  of  republi- 
can or  ariftocratical  government,  under  two  or  three  principal  chiefs,  elected 
to  adminifier  the  government,  which  was  thus  carried  on  (attended,  however, 
with  feveral  intermediate  modifications)  till,  on  jealoufies  arifing  among  them- 
felves,  the  great  body  of  the  Brahmen  landholders  had  recourfe  to  foreign 
affiftance,  which  terminated,  either  by  conqueft  or  convention,  in  their  re- 
ceiving to  rule  over  them  a Permal , or  chief  governor,  from  the  Prince  of  the 
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neighbouring  country  of  Chaldejh , (a  part  of  the  Southern  Carnatic,)  and  this 
fucceffion  of  Viceroys  was  regularly  changed  and  relieved  every  twelve  years  ; 
till  at  length  one  of  thofe  officers,  named  Sheo  Ram , or  (according  to  the 
Malabar  book)  Shermanoo  Permaloo , and  by  others  called  Cheruma  PerumaJ 
appears  to  have  rendered  himfelf  fo  popular  during  his  government,  that,  (as 
feems  the  moll  probable  dedu&ion  from  the  obfcure  accounts  of  this  tranfadion 
in  the  copy  obtained  of  the  Kerul  Oodputtee , compared  with  other  authori- 
ties,) at  the  expiration  of  its  term,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  encouragement 
of  thofe  over  whom  his  delegated  fway  had  extended,  to  confirm  his  own 
authority,  and  to  fet  at  defiance  that  of  his  late  fovereign,  the  Prince  or  King 
of  Chaldejh , who  is  known  in  their  books  by  the  name  of  Rajah  Kijhen  Rao ; 
and  who  having  fent  an  army  into  Malabar  with  a view  to  recover  his  autho- 
rity, is  ftated  to  have  been  fuccefsfully  withftood  by  Shermanoo  and  the 
Malabarians;  an  event  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  1000  years 
anterior  to  the  prefent  period;  and  is  otherwife  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the 
epoch  from  which  all  the  Rajahs  and  chief  Nayrs , and  the  other  titled  and 
principal  lords  and  landholders  of  Malabar,  date  their  anceftors’  acquifition 
of  fovereignty  and  rule  in  that  country  ; all  which  the  greater  part  of  their  pre- 
fent reprefentatives  do  uniformly  affert  to  have  been  derived  from  the  grants 
thus  made  by  Shermanoo  Permaloo , who,  becoming,  after  the  defeat  of  Kijhen 
Rao’s  army,  either  tired  of  his  fituation,  or,  from  having  (as  is  the  vulgar 
belief)  become  a convert  to  Mahommedanifm,  and  being  thence  defirous 
to  vifit  Arabia,  is  reported  to  have  made,  before  his  departure,  a general 
divifion  of  Malabar  among  his  dependents,  the  anceftors  of  its  prefent  chief- 
tains. 

VI.  The  book  entitled  Kerul  Oodputtee  ( which,  however  locally  refpeded, 
is,  at  leaft  in  the  copy  I procured  of  it,  not  a little  confufed  and  incoherent) 
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mentions  that,  after  this  defeat  of  Kijhen  Rao's  army,  Shunker,  a fuppofed  fon 
of  Mahadeo , (the  principal  of  the  Hindu  Gods,)  regulated  the  carts  in  Mala- 
bar, and  rertrided  the  various  fubdivifions  of  the  four  general  tribes  to  their 
particular  duties,  down  to  the  lowed:  orders  of  the  fourth,  confiding  of  the 
artificers,  tillers  of  the  foil,  and  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  whom  he  declared 
it  unlawful  for  the  other  carts  to  approach,  infomuch,  that  the  bare  meeting 
with  them  on  the  road  entailed  pollution,  for  which  the  party  of  the  fuperior 
cart  is  required  to  bathe.* 

VII.  It 

* Of  the  feveral  calls  in  Malabar,  and  their  dillinflions,  I received  the  following  fum» 
mary  account  from  the  Rajah  of  Cartinad.  1.  Namboory  Brahmens.  2.  Nayrs,  each  of  various 
denominations.  3.  7 'eer.  4.  Malere.  5.  Polere , called  (he  fays)  Dc'rs  in  Hindollan.  The 
Peers  are  cultivators  of  the  ground,  but  freemen.  The  Maleres  are  muficians  and  conjurers, 
and  alfo  freemen.  The  Poleres,  or  Poliars,  are  bondfmen,  attached  to  the  foil  in  the  lower  part 
of  Malabar,  in  like  manner  as  are  the  Puniers  above  the  Ghauts.  The  proper  name  of  the 
Ghaut  hills  is,  the  Rajah  adds,  Sukhien  Purbut,  or  hills  of  Sukhien , with  the  guttural  Kh  pro- 
nounced as  ^ 

N.  B.  Pouliats  and  Poulichis,  mentioned  by  Raynal,  are  only  the  one  the  male,  and  the 
other  the  female,  of  Polere  aforefaid.  The  fyftem  of  obfervations  in  regard  to  diftance  to  be 
obferved  by  the  feveral  calls  in  Malabar,  are  (according  to  the  Rajah  of  Cartinad’s  explanation) 
as  under  fpecified. 

1.  A Nayr  may  approach,  but  mull  not  touch,  a Namboory  Brahmen. 

A Tttr  is  to  remain  thirty- fix  Heps  off  from  one. 

A Malere  three  or  four  Heps  further. 

A Polere  ninety-fix  Heps. 

2.  A Peer  is  to  remain  twelve  Heps  dillant  from  a Nayr. 

A Malere  three  or  four  Heps  further. 

A Polere  ninety-fix  Heps. 

3.  A Malere  may  approach,  but  is  not  to  touch,  the  Peer. 

4.  APolere  is  not  to  come  near  even  to  a Malere,  or  any  other  call  but  a Mapilla,  the  name  given 
to  the  Mahommedans  who  are  natives  of  Malabar.  If  a Polere  wilhes  to  fpeak  to  a Brahmen , 
or  Nayr,  or  Peer,  or  Malere,  he  mull  Hand  at  the  above  preferibed  diftance,  and  cry  aloud  to 
them. 
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VII.  It  is  the  received  tradition  among  the  Malabars,  that  Shermanoo  Per - 
maloo  was,  juft  at  the  completion  of  the  diftribution  of  the  Malabar  country, 
applied  to  for  fome  provifions  by  an  Erary , or  perfon  of  the  cow-herd  caft ; 
who,  with  his  brother,  had,  during  the  preceding  warfare,  come  from  their 
native  town  of  Poondra  (on  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  near  Errode)  to  his 
afliftance,  and  had  proved  the  principal  caufe  of  his  fuccefs  againft  Rajah 
Kijhen  Rao's  army;  upon  which  Shermanoo , having  little  or  nothing  elfe  left, 
made  a grant  to  him  of  the  very  narrow  limits  of  his  own  place  of  abode  at 
Calicut ; and  having  further  bellowed  on  him  his  own  fword  and  ancle  chainlet, 
and  other  infigniaof  dignity,  andprefented  him  with  water  and  flowers,  (which 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly  the  ancient  fymbol  of  donation  and  transfer 
of  property  in  this  part  of  India,)  he  authorifed  and  inftruded  him  to  ex- 
tend his  own  dominions  by  arms,  over  as  much  of  the  country  as  he  fhould 
find  defirable ; a difcretion  which  this  adventurer  (who  is  the  anceftor  of  the 
prefent  Samoory  or  Zamorin ) immediately  began  to  ad  upon,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  its  objed  into  execution,  by  the  forcible  acquifition  of  the 
diftrids  adjoining  to  the  prefent  city  of  Calicut ; and  ever  fince  his  family 
appear  to  have,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  their  original  grant,  (which  is  the 
boafl:  and  glory  of  its  prefent  reprefentatives,)  been  either  meditating  new  con- 
quefts,  or  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  acquifitions  they  have  thus  atchieved 
by  Sheo  Ram , or  Shermanoo  Permaloo's  fword  ; which  they  aflert  to  have  ftill 
preferved  as  a precious  relick,  and  to  have  converted  into  an  objed  of  do- 
meftic  adoration,  as  the  inflrument  of  all  the  greatnefs  of  their  houfe. 

VIII.  Anterior  even  to  this  epoch  of  the  partition  of  Malabar,  the  Nefiorians 
had  fettled  and  planted  Chriftianity  on  this  coafl;  and  with  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
man 


If  a Polere  touch  a Brahmen,  the  latter  muft  make  expiation  by  immediately  bathing,  and- 
reading  much  of  the  divine  books,  and  changing  his  Brahmenical  thread.  If  a Polere  touch 
a Nayr , he  is  only  to  bathe,  and  fo  of  the  other  calls. 
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man  Catholic  communion,  that  arrived  feveral  centuries  after,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Vafco  de  Gama's  difcovery,  they  continue  to  conftitute  to  this 
day  a conliderable  body  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  prefent  fociety  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin ; in  which  laft  diftrid  there  live  alfo  the  molt  confiderable, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  only,  colony  of  Jews  in  India. 

IX.  Of  the  events  that  took  place  from  the  partition  till  the  above  men- 
tioned difcovery  of  Malabar  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1496,  I am  not  pofleffed 
of  adequate  materials  to  afford  any  full  or  fufficiently  fatisfadory  detail;  but 
the  principal  may,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  interior  adminiflration,  be  proba- 
bly comprized  in  the  wars  carried  on  during  this  long  period  by  the  Sa- 
moory  or  Zamorin  family  for  its  aggrandizement;  and  in  the  confequent 
ftruggles  kept  up  by  the  others,  and  efpecially  the  middle  and  louthern  prin- 
cipalities, to  maintain  their  independence:  for  as  to  attacks  from  without,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  that  they  experienced  any  material  ones  during  this 
long  interval,  or  that  the  Prince  of  Chaldefli  wxas  ever  able  to  re-eftablifh  his 
dominion  over  this  fouthern  part  of  the  coaft,  within  the  limits  affigned 
by  the  natives  to  Malabar  Proper,  or  the  trad  by  them  denominated  Mulya- 
lum , or  Maleyam. 

X.  During  this  period  alfo  the  Mahommedan  religion  made  great  progrefs  in 
Malabar,  as  well  from  the  zeal  of  its  more  early  profelytes  in  converting  the 
natives,  as  in  purchafing  or  procuring  the  children  of  the  poorer  clalfes, 
and  bringing  them  up  in  that  faith : and  thefe  Arabian  traders,  bringing 
annually  fums  of  money  to  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  the  pepper  and  other  fpices 
that  they  carried  from  it  for  the  fupply  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  re- 
ceived every  encouragement,  and  the  fulleft  protedion  for  their  property  and 
religion,  from  the  fucceffive  Samoories , or  Zamorins , whence  they  naturally 
grew  into  the  habit  of  rendering  that  part  of  the  coaft  the  centre  of  their  traffic 
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and  refidence ; and  fo  rivetted  had,  through  thefe  long  habits  of  intercourfe, 
become  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Samoory's  government,  that 
the  latter  continued,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portugueje , molt  pertinacioufly 
to  adhere  to,  and  fupport,  them  againft  thefe  new  rivals  in  the  gainful  com- 
merce which  they  had  hitherto  driven ; a predilection  that  as  naturally  led 
the  Rajahs  of  Cochin,  and  of  other  petty  Rates,  that  Rood  always  in  fear  of 
the  ambition  and  fuperior  power  of  the  Samoories,  to  afford  to  the  Portugueje 
a kind  reception  in  their  ports;  from  which  colliRons  of  intereRs  a very  cruel 
warfare,  by  fea  and  land,  was  for  many  years  carried  on  between  the  Samoories , 
or  Zamorins , and  their  fubjedts,  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  aided  occafionally 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Turks,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Portugueje , with  the 
Cochin  and  other  Rajahs  as  their  allies,  on  the  other;  of  the  various  fucceffes 
and  reverfes  in  which,  the  only  JJiatick  relation  I have  met  with,  is  contained 
in  a work/  with  which,  during  my  Ray  in  Malabar,  I was  obligingly  favoured 
by  my  then  colleague,  Major  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Dow,  who  had  traced 
and  obtained  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  extenRvc  intercourfe  that,  on  terms  the 
moR  amicable,  and  in  views  the  moR  falutary  and  benign,  he  had  long  cul- 
tivated with  the  Mahommedan  part  of  the  Malabar  community.  This  book, 
written  in  the  Arabic  language,  is  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  Zeir- 
reddien  Mukhdom,  an  Arab,  Egyptian,  or  fubjedt  of  the  Turkifh  empire; 
who  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  difpatched  to  affiR  the  Mahommedan 
Princes  of  India,  and  the  Zamorin , againR  the  Portuguefe;  and  to  have,  during 
his  Ray  in  India,  compofed  this  hiRorical  account  (which  I have  tranllated  into 
Englijh ) of  the  warfare  in  which  he  bore  a part,  preceded  by  (what  by  many 
will  be  confidered  as  the  moR  intereRing  part  of  his  work)  a defcription  of  the 
manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  natives  of  Malabar  at  the  period  of  his  vifit  to 
it  more  than  two  centuries  ago;  relative  to  both  which  articles,  I fhall  here 
infert  fome  of  the  information  acquired  by  this  Mahommedan  author,  whofe 
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relation  terminates  with  the  year  987  of  the  Hejira,  anfvvering  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1 579-80. 

XI.  This  author  begins  with  nearly  the  fame  account  of  the  converfion  of 
Shermanoo  Permaloo  (whofe  real  or  proper  name,  or  rather  the  epithet  beftowed 
on  his  ftation,  this  MufTulman  mentions  to  have  been  Shukerwutty , or  Chucker- 
wutty)  as  has  been  already  noticed  from  the  Kerul  Oodputtee,  with  this  addition, 
that  it  was  effected  by  a company  of  Dervifes  from  Arabia,  who,  touching  at 
Crungloor,  or  Cranganore,  (then  the  feat  of  government  in  Malabar,)  on 
their  voyage  to  vilit  the  Footftep  of  Adam,*  on  that  mountain  in  Ceylon  which 
mariners  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Peak ; and  thefe  pilgrims  im- 
parting, on  that  occafion,  to  the  Permal , or  Permaloo , the  then  recent  miracle 
of  Mahommed's  having  divided  the  Moon , the  Viceroy  was  fo  affedted  by  this 
inftance  of  fupernatural  power,  and  fo  captivated  by  the  fervid  reprefentation 
of  thefe  enthufiafts,  that  he  determined  to  abandon  all  for  the  fake  of  proceed- 
ing with  them  into  Arabia,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  converting  with  the 
Prophet,  who  was  ftill  alive,  and  had  not  even  then  fled  from  Mecca;  for, 
after  fojourning  fome  time  with  the  Prophet  in  Arabia,  Chuckerwutty  (whom 

Vol.  V.  B Mahommed 


* This  Footftep  of  Adam  is,  under  the  name  of  Sreepud,  or  the  {<  Holy  Foot,”  equally 
reverenced  and  reforted  to  by  the  Hindus,  as  appears  by  the  relation  of  a journey  made  to  vifit 
it  by  a Fakeer  of  this  laft  mentioned  perfuafton,  called  Praun  Poory,  now  living  at  Benares, 
who  has  alfo  travelled  as  far  north  as  to  Mofcow;  and  has  from  memory  (fincehe  is  difabled 
from  writing,  by  being  of  the  tribe  of  Oordhbahu,  or  whofe  arms  and  hands  remain  conftantly 
in  a fixed  pofition  above  their  heads)  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  caufing  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  an  interefling  account  of  his  various  travels’throughout  India,  as  well  as  into  other 
parts  of  Afiaj  and  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  Hindu  Fakeers'  propenfity  to  travelling,  I may  here 
add,  that  I fawa  few  months  ago  at  Benares,  one  of  them  who  had  travelled  as  far  as  Pekin,  which 
he  deferibed  under  the  namehf  Pechin;  and  had  pafl'es  from  the  Chinefe  government  in  his  pof- 
feflion.  Fie  mentioned  the  name  of  a temple  of  Hindu  adoration  as  being  fitviated  in  Pekin. 
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Mahontmed  had  dignified  with  the  title  of  Sultaun  Tdavje  ul  Herid>  is  mentioned 
in  Zeirreddien’s  book  to  have  died  on  his  return,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  firft 
year  of  the  Hejira,  anfwering  to  the  16th  of  July,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  622, 
after,  however,  addrefiing  recommendatory  letters  to  the  chiefs  in  Malabar  in 
favour  of  fundry  of  his  MulTulman  brethren,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to 
conftrucft  the  firft  mofque  or  temple  of  their  new  faith  in  that  country  as 
early  as  the  21ft  year  of  the  Hejira,  or  A.  D.  642. 

XII.  But  although  Zeirreddien  (the  author  I am  now  quoting)  deemed  it 
fit  to  allow  a place  in  his  work  to  the  traditions  that  he  found  thus  locally  to 
obtain,  he  fairly  avows  his  own  dilbelief  in  them ; more  efpecially  as  to  what 
relates  to  the  fuppofed  converfion  of  Sbennanoo  Permaloo ,*  and  his  journey 
to  vifit  the  Prophet  in  Arabia;  fubjoining  alfo  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
Muftulman  religion  did  not  acquire  any  footing,  either  permanent  or  extenfive, 
in  Malabar  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  century  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  aera. 

XIII.  Zeirreddien  next  enters  into  Tome  defcription  of  the  exifting  man- 
ners of  the  Malabarians  as  he  found  them;  after  premifing  that  the  Malabar 
country  was  then  divided  into  a number  of  more  or  lefs  extenfive  indepen- 
dencies ; in  which  there  were  chieftains,  commanding  from  one  to  two  and 
three  hundred,  and  up  to  a thoufand,  and  to  five,  ten,  and  thirty  thoufand;  and 
even  (which  is  perhaps  an  undue  amplification)  to  a lack  of  men,  and  upwards; 

and 

* From  this  improbability,  joined  to  the  unlikely  accounts  delivered  by  the  Hindus  them- 
felves,  as  to  the  departure  of  their  chief  governor,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  deemed  too  unchari- 
table, to  fufpeft  that  Shermanoo  difappeared  like  Romulus  in  a ftorm,  as  being,  perhaps,  found 
inconvenient  to  the  new  fituation  of  independence  that  the  Malabar  Princes  admit  to  have,  on 
this  occafion,  either  affumed,  or  been  promoted  to, 
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and  defending  that  in  fome  of  thefe  countries  there  were  at  the  lame  time  two 
Hakims y or  rulers;  in  others  three,  and  in  fome  even  more;  having  diftinct 
bodies  of  men  attached  to  them  refpedively;  whence  hatred  and  warfare  were, 
he  obferves,  fometimes  generated  between  them,  which  never,  however,  ter- 
minated in  any  entire  reparation  between  the  parties;  and  adding,  that  at  that 
time  the  three  greateft  powers  were  the  Colafirian  Rajah  to  the  north,  the 
Samoory  or  Zamorin  in  the  centre;  and  farther  fouth  a Prince  who  ruled  from 
the  town  of  Kolum,  or  Coulim,  to  Cape  Comorin,  comprehending  the  ftates 
now  held  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 

XIV.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  an  enumeration  of  what  he  confidered 
as  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of  the  Malabarians,  from  which  I fhall 
literally  tranferibe,  into  the  body  of  this  narrative,  the  following  particulars 
from  the  tranflation  of  Zeirreddien’s  original  work;  fubjoining  in  notes  fuch 
particulars  as  my  own  enquiries,  or  other  information,  may  tend  to  corroborate, 
define,  or  illuftrate,  in  refped  to  fome  of  the  circumfiances  he  has  related. 

i ft.  “ If  their  ruler  be  flain  in  war,  his  army  become  quite  defperate,  and 
“ will  fo  violently  attack  and  prefs  upon  their  faid  deceafed  ruler’s  enemy,  and 
“ upon  the  troops  of  the  latter,  and  fo  obftinately  perfevere  in  forcing  their 

way  into  his  country,  and  to  ruin  it,  that  either  they  will  completely  in 
“ this  way  affed  their  revenge,  or  continue  their  efforts  till  none  of  them  fur- 
“ vive;  and  therefore  the  killing  of  a ruler  is  greatly  dreaded,  and  never 
“ commanded;  and  this  is  a very  ancient  cuftom  of  theirs,  which  in  modern 
“ times  has,  however,  fallen  with  the  majority  into  difuetude. 

2d.  ct  The  rulers  of  Malabar  are  of  two  clafles  or  parties,  one  of  which 
“ a&s  in  fupport  of  the  Samoory  Rajah,  whilft  the  other  party  ads  in 

C 2 u concert 
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“ concert  with  the  Hakim  of  Cochin ; which  is  the  general  fyllem,  and 
“ only  deviated  from  occafionally  from  particular  caufes ; but  as  foon  as 
“ thefe  ceafe  to  operate,  the  party  naturally  returns  again  to  the  ancient 
“ ufage.  Thefe  leaders  are  never  guilty  of  backwardnefs  or  failure  in 
“ war,  but  will  fix  a day  to  fight  on,  and  punctually  adhere  thereto;  nor 
“ will  they  commit  treachery  in  the  conduit  of  it. 

3d.  “ On  the  death  of  any  principal  or  fuperior  perfon  among  them, 

" fuch  as  father,  mother,  and  elder  brother,  in  the  cat  of  Brahmens , 
“ (whillt  among  carpenters,  and  the  lower  cats,  the  fuperiors  and  principal 
" perfons  are  the  mother  and  mother’s  brother,  or  one’s  Own  elder  bro- 
“ ther,  as  among  the  Nayrs,)  when  any  one  dies  of  the  defcription  of  a fu- 
“ perior,  as  above  mentioned,  his  furviving  relative  is  to  remain  apart  for  a 
“ twelvemonth  ; during  which  time  he  is  not  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  or  to 
“ eat  the  flefli  of  animals,  or  to  chew  the  beetle  leaf,  or  cut  the  hair  of  his 
“ head,  or  his  nails  : Nor  can  any  deviation  be  admitted  from  this  practice, 
<c  which  is  reckoned  for  the  good  of  the  defunct. 

4th.  “ It  is  certain  that  among  the  body  of  Nayrs , and  their  relatives, 
“ the  right  of  fucceflion  and  inheritance  veils  in  the  brother  of  the  mother,  or 
“ goes  otherwife  to  the  filler’s  fon,  or  to  fome  of  the  maternal  relations ; for 
“ the  fon  is  not  to  obtain  the  property,  country,  or  fucceflion  of  the  father ; 
“ which  cu Horn  hath  for  a long  time  prevailed;  and  I (the  author)  fay,  that 
“ among  the  Mojlems  of  Cannanore  they  do  not  bequeath  or  give  their  heri- 
« tage  to  their  fons,  which  is  alfo  the  rule  with  the  inhabitants  in  that  vici- 
“ nity,  notwithftanding  that  thefe  faid  perfons,  who  do  thus  exclude  their 
(<  fons,  be  well  read  in  the  Koran , and  have  imbibed  its  precepts,  and 
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“ are  men  of  ftudy  and  piety.*  However,  among  the  Brahmens,  gold- 
“ fmiths,  carpenters,  and  ironfmiths,  and  Teen,  or  lower  orders  of  hufband- 
“ men,  and  fifliermen,  &c.  the  fon  does  fucceed  to  the  rights  and  property  of 
“ the  father  and  marriage  is  praertifed  among  thefc  carts. 

5 th.  “ But  the  Nayrs  praftife  not  marriage,  except  as  far  as  may  be  implied 
“ from  their  tying  a thread  round  the  neck  of  the  woman  at  the  firft  occa- 
« fionj  wherefore  the  aerts  and  practical  maxims  of  this  fed  are  fuited  to  their 
“ condition,  and  they  look  upon  the  exiftence  or  non-exirtence  of  the  matri- 
“ monial  contrad  as  equally  indifferent. 

6th.  “ Among  the  Brahmens , where  there  are  more  brothers  than  one,  only 
**  their  elder,  or  the  oldeft  of  all  of  them,  will  marry,  provided  he  have 
<c  had,  or  be  likely  to  have,  maleirtiie;  but  thefe  brothers,  who  thus  maintain 
“ celibacy,  do  neverthelefs  cohabit  with  Nayr  women,  without  marriage,  in 
**  the  way  of  the  Nayrs ; and  if,  through  fuch  intercourfe,  a fon  fliould  be 
“ born,  they  will  not  make  fuch  child  their  heir.  But  when  it  becomes 

known  that  the  elder  married  brother  (in  a family  of  Brahmens)  will  not  have 
“ a fon,  then  another  of  the  brothers  enters  into  the  Bate  of  matrimony. 

7th.  “ Among  the  Nayrs  it  is  the  curtom  for  one  Nayr  woman  to  have 
“ attached  to  her  two  males,  or  four,  or  perhaps  morejf  and  among  thefe  a 

“ diftribution 

* I have,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  rule  and  cuflom  is  now  wearing  out  among 
the  Mapillas,  or  Malabar  Mahommedans ; continuing,  however,  to  be  {bill  more  particu- 
larly obferved  at  Cannanore  and  Tellicherry : but,  even  in  this  laft  mentioned  place,  I was 
informed  by  Kariat  Moosa,  a principal  merchant  of  this  left,  that  it  is  evaded  by  fathers 
dividing  among  their  fons  much  of  their  property  during  their  life-time. 

+ This  defeription  ought,  I believe,  to  be  underllood  of  the  Nayrs  inhabiting  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  Malabar,  from  the  Toorecherie,  or  Cotta  river,  to  Cape  Comorin ; for  to 
the  northward  of  the  faid  river  the  Nayr  women  are  faid  to  be  prohibited  from  having  more 

than 
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“ diflribution  of  time  is  made  fo  as  to  afford  to  each  one  night,  in  like  man- 
“ ner  as  a fimilar  diftribution  of  time  is  made  among  the  true  believers  of  Ma- 
“ labar  for  cohabiting  with  their  wives;  and  it  but  rarely  happens  that  en- 
“ mity  and  jealoufy  break  out  among  them  on  this  account. 

8th.  <c  The  lower  calls,  fuch  as  carpenters,  ironfmiths,  and  others,  have 
<(  fallen  into  the  imitation  of  their  fuperiors,  the  Nayrs , with  this  difference, 
“ however,  that  the  joint  concern  in  a female  is,  among  thefe  laft,  li- 
“ mited  to  the  brethren  and  male  relations  by  blood,  * to  the  end  that  no 
“ alienation  may  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceflion  and  the  right  of  in- 
<c  heritance. 

9th.  “ Among  the  Nayrs  the  whole  body  is  kept  uncovered,  except  a little 
“ about  the  middle.  They  make  no  difference  in  male  or  female  attire ; and 

“ among 

than  one  male  connexion  at  a time ; for  failure  in  which  Ihe  is  liable  to  chaftifement ; without, 
however,  incurring  lofs  of  call,  unlefs  the  paramour  be  of  a lower  tribe  than  her  own. 

* “ Alone  in  lewdnefs,  riotous  and  free, 

“No  fpoufal  rights  withhold,  and  no  degree  ; 

“In  unendear’d  embraces  free  they  blend, 

“ Yet  but  the  hufband's  kindred  may  afeend 
“ The  nuptial  couch.  Alas ! too  bleft,  they  know 
“ Nor  jealoufy’s  fufpenfe,  nor  burning  woe; 

“ The  bitter  drops  which  oft  from  dear  affe&ion  flow.” 

Mickle’s  Camoens,  Book  vii. 

This  cuftom  prevails  among  the  five  low  cafls  of  Teer  ; of  Agaree,  or  carpenters ; Muzalie , or 
brafs-founders  ; Tattam,  or  goldfmiths  ; and  Kollen  Perimcollen,  or  blackfmiths ; who  live  pro- 
mifeuoufly  with  one  or  more  women : and  fometimes  two,  three,  four,  or  more  brothers 
cohabit  with  one  woman.  The  child,  or  children,  who  are  the  offspring  of  this  connexion, 
inherit  the  property  of  the  whole  fraternity ; and  whenever  the  female  of  the  houfe  is  en- 
gaged with  either  of  the  brethren,  his  knife  is  faid  to  be  hung  up  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
as  a fignal  of  its  being  occupied.  It  is,  however,  but  juflice  to  add,  that  this  cuftom  is  faid  to 
be  local,  and  praftifed  only  in  a few  of  the  fouthern  diftrifts ; and  even  among  thefe  five 
calls  there  is  no  prohibition  againft  any  man’s  keeping  for  himfelf,  either  one  or  as  many 
women  as  he  can  maintain. 
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“ among  their  kings  and  lords,  none  of  them  think  of  fhrouding  their  women 
« from  the  fight  of  all  mankind  j though  among  the  Brahmens  this  modefty 
,c  and  decorum  are  attended  to. 

ioth.  « Among  the  Nayrs,  they  drefs  out  and  adorn  their  women  with 
“ jewels  and  fine  apparel,  and  bring  them  out  into  large  companies,  to  have 
**  them  feen  and  admired  by  all  the  world. 

i ith.  “ Among  the  Malabar s , priority  in  age  fiamps  fuperiority  and  rule, 
“ were  the  difference  only  of  a moment;  and,  notwithftanding  that  fuch  party 
tf  may  be  a fool,  or  blind,  or  aged,  or  otherwife,  the  rulerfhip  devolves  to 
“ the  filter’s  children ; nor  has  it  ever  been  heard  that  any  one  put  to  death 
te  his  elder  with  a view  of  fooner  attaining  to  dominion.* 

1 2th.  tc  In  cafe  the  line  of  defcent  and  fuccefiion  become  extindt  among 
“ them,  or  be  in  danger  of  becoming  fo,  they  do  then  bring  an  alien,  (whether 
“ an  adult  or  minor,)  and  him  they  conftitute  the  inheritor,  as  the  fubfiitute 
**  for  a fon,  or  for  a brother,  or  for  a filter’s  fon ; nor  will  any  future  difference 
“ be  made  between  fuch  adopted  and  a real  heir ; which  cuftom  is  current  and 
“ obferved  among  all  the  infidels  of  Malabar,  whether  Rajahs  or  Shopkeepers, 
u from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft;  fo  that  the  line  of  defcent  becomes  not 
“ extindt.  f 13th. 


* Thus  in  the  Zamorins'  families,  and  in  that  of  the  Rajahs  of  Paulghaut,  there  are  from  fifty 
to  an  hundred  or  more  males  of  the  fame  blood,  i.  e.  defcended  from  females  of  the  Rajah's 
family,  who  are  all  entitled  to,  and  do  accordingly  rife  to,  the  chief  rule,  agreeably  to  their 
feniority  in  point  of  birth,  without  any  other  right  or  title  of  precedence. 

+ This  is  in  general  true:  but  there  lately  occurred  an  inltance  to  the  contrary,  whereby  the 
Rauje  or  Lordfhip  of  Vittulnaad  has  efcheated  to  the  Company.  With  refpect  to  the  provifion 
occafionally  made  againft  fuch  extinctions  of  families,  it  is  very  true  that  the  Rajahs  make  it  a 
praftice,  in  cafe  of  any  impending  danger  of  this  kind,  to  procure  fome  males  and  females 
(though  of  the  latter  more  than  of  the  former)  to  keep  up  the  regal  line. 
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13th.  fr  They  have,  moreover,  fubjeded  themfelves  to  a multitude  of  in- 

conveniencies,  or  difficult  obfervances,  which  they  do,  neverthelefs,  fted- 
“ fafl ly  adhere  to;  as,  for  inftance,  they  have  arranged  and  limited  the 
“ fitnefs  of  things  as  refpedively  applicable  to  the  higher,  middle,  and 
<c  lower  ranks,  in  fuch  manner,  that  if  a perfon  of  the  higher,  and  one  of  the 
<c  lower,  happen  to  meet,  or  rather  to  approach  each  other,  the  proper  diftance 
“ to  be  obferved  between  them  is  known  and  defined ; and  if  this  diftance  be 
“ encroached  upon,  he  of  the  higher  caft  muft  bathe;  nor  can  he  lawfully  touch 
“ food  before  undergoing  this  purification;  or  if  he  do,  he  falls  from  his  dig— 
“ nity,  to  which  he  cannot  be  raifed  again ; nor  has  he  any  other  refource 
tc  than  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight,  and,  forfaking  his  abode,  to  proceed  where 
<c  his  fituation  is  unknown ; and  fhould  he  not  thus  flee,  the  ruler  of  the 
“ country  is  to  apprehend  him,  and  fhall  fell  him  to  fome  mean  perfon,  fhould 
<(  even  the  party  incurring  this  difgrace  be  a child  or  a woman  ; or  othervvife 
" he  may  refort  to  the  MoJlemsy  and  poffefs  the  IJlam ,*  or  elfe  become  a Jogui, 
u or  a Fringy , i.e.  a Chrijiian. 

14th.  “ In  like  manner  it  is  prohibited  for  thofe  of  a lower  degree  to  drefs 

«{  food  for  a higher ; and  if  any  one  partake  of  fuch  a meal,  he  muft  fall  from  his 
<c  rank. 


15th.  “ Thofe  who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  Zunaar,  or  Brahmenical  thread, 

ft  are  fuperior  to,  and  more  noble  than,  all  the  claffes  of  the  Infidels  of  Malabar; 

“ and 


* This  is  one  of  the  reafons  afligned  to  me  by  a Rajah  of  the  Zamorin  family,  for  the  num- 
ber of  Mapilla  Mujfulmans  being  now  greater  in  the  Calicut  diftri&s  than  the  Hindus  and 
Nayrs\  namely,  the  nicety  of  their  obfervances,  and  facility  of  lofing  caft;  which  drives 
the  parties,  from  neceflity,  into  the  pale  of  IJlamifm.  The  fame  Rajah  mentioned,  on  this 
occafion,  the  cuftom  of  the  Namboory  Brahmens , who  thus  difpofed  of  their  own  women,  with- 
out incurring  any  difparagement  of  caft,  to  the  Mapillas ; which  rule  holds  alfo  good  in  rel- 
pett  to  other  females,  as  intimated  in  the iecond  note  page  13,  and  in  the  fequel  of  Zeir- 
reddien’s  text. 
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“ and  among  thefc  Zunaar  wearers  there  are  alfo  the  higher,  middle,  and 
“ lower.  Of  the  firft  are  the  Brahmens,  who  are  above  all  others  the  mod 
“ refpcdtablc ; and  thefe  alfo  have  among  themfelves  the  fame  diftindtions  of 
“ firft,  fecond,  and  third  degrees. 

1 6th.  “ The  Nayrs  of  Malabar  follow  the  martial  profeflion,*  and  exceed 
*«  both  in  numbers  and  dignity,  having  fundry  degrees  among  themfelves ; 
**  and  inferior  to  them  in  caft  are  the  T eers,  whofe  practice  it  is  to  climb  up 
“ the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  to  bring  down  the  fruit,  and  to  extrad  the  in- 
“ toxicating  juice  thereof,  called  toddy ; and  below  thefe  I'eers  are  the  car- 
tc  penters,  fmiths,  goldfmiths,  fifhermen,  &c.  and  under  thefe  again,  in  refped 
“ of  degree,  are  the  Poleres , or  Poliars , (i.  e.  ploughmen’,)  and  thofe  of  other 
“ bafe  cafts,  engaged  in  the  manual  part  of  hufbandry;  and  among  whom 
“ alfo  are  other  fubordinate  degrees  of  diftindion.f 


* Poliar  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named  ; 

By  the  proud  Nayrs  the  noble  rank  is  claimed  ; 

The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  they  fcorn  : 

The  fhining  faulchion  brandilh’d  in  the  right, 

Th  eir  left  arm  wieldshe  target  in  the  fight. 

Camoens,  Book  vji. 

Thefe  lines,  and  efpecially  the  two  laft,  contain  a good  defcription  of  a Nayr,  who  walks 
along,  holding  up  his  naked  fword  with  the  fame  kind  of  unconcern,  as  travellers  in  other 
countries  carry  in  their  hands  a cane  or  walking-ftaff.  I have  obferved  others  of  them  have 
it  faftened  to  their  back,  the  hilt  being  ftuck  in  their  waiftband,  and  the  blade  rifing  up,  and 
glittering  between  the  fhoulders.  It  mult  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that  all  the  Nayrs  be- 
take themfelves,  at  prefent,  to  the  martial  profeflion;  for,  according  to  the  information  col- 
lefted  for  me  with  much  care  on  the  cuftoms  of  that  country  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Mac 
Lean  (who  was  Malabar  tranjlator  to  the  commiflion  of  which  I was  a member)  there  are 
fuppofed  to  be  thirty  diftintt  clafles  of  this  general  tribe  ; many  of  whom  do  now  apply  to  the 
peaceable  arts  of  hufbandry,  penmanfhip  and  account,  weaving,  carpenter’s  work,  pottery, 
oil  making,  and  the  like ; though  formerly  they  are  all  faid  to  have  been  liable  to  be  called 
upon  by  their  refpeftive  fovereigns  to  perform  military  fervice. 

+ For  a farther  account  of  thefe  cafts,  fee  note  page  5,  and  fecond  note  page  13. 

Vol.  V.  < C 17th. 
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17th.  “ If  a ftone  light  from  a Polere  on  a woman  of  a fuperior  rank  on  a 

“ particular  night,  which  is  marked  out  for  this  in  the  year,  then  that  wo- 
“ man  mult  be  excluded  from  her  rank  ; and  although  fhe  fhall  not  have  feen 
“ the  faid  man,  nor  been  touched  by  him,  yet  ftill  her  lord  fhall  make  a con- 
“ veyance  of  her  by  fale ; or  fhe  fliall  become  a Mojlem , or  a Chrijlian>  or  a 
“ female  Jogui ; and  this  cuftom  is  general*. 

1 8th.  “ In  cafes  of  fornication  (or  what  is  locally  deemed  the  illicit  inter- 
" courfe  between  the  fexes)  if  the  parties  differ  much  in  degree,  the  higher 
“ lofes  his  or  her  rank;  nor  has  he  or  fhe  any  other  refource  than  the  one  above- 
“ mentioned : yet,  if  a Brahmen  fornicate  with  a Nayr  woman,  he  fhall  not 
“ thereby  lofe  his  caft;  there  being  between  thofe  two  old  tribes  that  an- 
u ciently  eftablifhed  connection  which  hath  been  already  noticed. 

19th.  “ Such  are  the  painful  obfervances  which  they  have  entailed  on 

“ themfelves,  through  their  own  ignorance  and  want  of  knowledge,  which 
“ God  Almighty  hath,  however,  in  his  mercy,  rendered  the  means  of  en- 
“ creating  the  number  of  the  faithful,  j-*’ 

XV.  Our  Mahommedan  author  then  proceeds  to  mention,  that  the  towns 
built  along  the  coaft  of  Malabar  owed  their  origin  to,  and  were  principally 

conftrutfted 


* I have  allowed  this  paragraph  of  Zeirreddien’s  text  to  Hand  inferted  in  the  order  of 
his  own  enumeration,  becaufe  it  is  connected  with  the  one  that  follows ; though  the  cuftom  it 
refers  to  feems  fo  unreafonable,  that,  as  I never  had  occafron  to  hear  it  corroborated  by  the 
report  of  the  natives,  I cannot  vouch  for  its  being  well  founded. 

+ In  the  manner  adverted  to  in  the  fecond  note  page  15.  And  here  clofes,  for  the  prefent, 
the  literal  extratt  I have  made  from  Zeirreddien’s  performance,  which,  for  diftinftion  fake, 
1 have  marked  with  inverted  commas. 
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conftriufted  by,  the  Mahommedan  traders,*  who,  though  not  then  amounting 
to  a tithe  of  the  general  population,  were  much  courted  by  the  feveral  Rajahs, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  Zamorin , to  frequent  his  port  of  Calicut,  on  ac- 
count of  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  that  was  levied  on  their  trade. 

XVI.  The  arrival  of  the  fleets  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  firfl:  under  Vajco  de 
Gama,  in  the  904th  year  of  the  Higeree,  (correfponding  with  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1498,)  and  of  that  conduced  by  Cabral,  a few  years  thereafter,  with 
the  negociations,  jealoufies,  and  wars  that  enfued  thereon,  are  next  related  by 
our  author,  in  a manner  eafily  enough  reconcileable  to  the  accounts  of  the 
fame  tranfadlions  already  publiflied  throughout  Europe.  He  afcribes  the  Eu- 
ropeans reforting  to  India,  to  their  defire  to  purchafe  pepper  and  ginger. 
Nor  does  he  feek  to  conceal  that,  between  them  and  the  Mahommedan 
traders,  a commercial  jealoufy  immediately  fprang  up,  which  proved  the  caufe 
of  all  the  bitter  wars  that  were  afterwards  carried  on,  by  fea  and  land,  by  the 
Zamorins  and  Mahommedans  on  the  one  part;  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  (to 
whofe  port  the  Portuguefe  had  failed,  on  their  breach  with  the  former 
Prince)  and  his  European  allies  on  the  other ; the  former  being  afterwards  rein- 
forced from  the  Arabian  Gulph  by  a large  fleet  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ameer  Hojaine , an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Kaunis  al  Ghowry , the  then 
reigning  Sultaun  of  Egypt ; but  thefe  armaments  failed  of  their  obje<ft ; and 
the  Ghowry  Prince  was  foon  afterwards  himfelf  fubdued  by  Selim,  the  Turkifh 
Emperor:  and  of  the  treatment  which  the  Mahommedan  traders  con- 
tinued, in  the  mean  time,  to  experience  from  the  Portuguefe,  the  fol- 

C 2 lowing 


* The  principally  current  Malabar  aera  is  Rated  in  the  account  afcribed  to  the  Bifhop  of  Ve- 
rapoli  (as  already  quoted  in  the  note  page  2)  to  have  been  fixed  from  the  buildin^of  the  city 
of  Coulum,  (by  us  called  Quiloan,)  about  twenty-four  cadums  (Malabar  leagues)  or  eighty  Bri- 
tilh  miles,  fouth  of  Cochin.  It  was  formerly  very  famous  as  the  emporium  of  the  coaft,  and 
founded  in  the  825th  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera. 
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lowing  defcription  is  literally  taken  from  the  tranflation  of  Nizameddien’s 
Treat  ife. 

id.  “ The  believers  of  Malabar  were  efiablifhed  in  the  moft  defirable  and 
“ happy  manner,  by  reafon  of  the  inconfiderable  degree  of  oppreflion  ex- 
*c  perienced  from  the  rulers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient  cuftoms, 
“ and  were  kind  to,  and  protectors  of,  the  Muffulmans ; and  the  fubje&s 
“ lived  fatisfied  and  contented ; but  finned  fo,  that  God  turned  from  them, 
“ and  did  therefore  command  the  Europeans  of  Portugal,  who  oppreffed  and 
difireffed  the  Mahommedan  community  by  the  commifiion  of  unlimited 
“ enormities,  fuch  as  beating  and  deriding  them ; and  finking  and  firand- 
“ ing  their  fhips;  and  fpitting  in  their  faces,  and  on  their  bodies  and  pro- 
“ hibiting  them  from  performing  voyages,  particularly  that  to  Mecca-,  and 
“ plundering  their  property,  and  burning  their  countries  and  temples ; and 
“ making  prizes  of  their  fhips j and  kicking  and  trampling  on  their  (the 
“ believers)  books,  and  throwing  them  into  the  flames.  They  alfo  en- 
“ deavoured  to  make  converts  to  their  own  religion  and  enjoined  churches 
“ of  their  own  faith  to  be  confecrated ; tempting  people,  for  thefe  objects, 
<c  with  offers  of  money : and  they  drefied  out  their  own  women  in  the 
“ fineft  ornaments  and  apparel,  in  order  thereby  to  deceive  and  allure  the 
“ women  of  the  believers.  They  did  alfo  put  Haji's,  and  other  Muffulmans, 
“ to  a variety  of  cruel  deaths ; and  they  reviled  and  abufed  with  unworthy 
“ epithets  the  Prophet  of  God ; and  confined  the  Mahommedans,  and 
“ loaded  them  with  heavy  irons,  carrying  them  about  for  fale,  from  fhop 
“ to  fhop,  as  flaves ; enhancing  their  ill  ufage  on  thefe  occafions,  in  order 
“ to  extort  the  larger  fum  for  their  releafe.  They  confined  them  alfo 
**  in  dark,  noifome  and  hedious  dungeons ; and  ufed  to  beat  them  with 
“ flippers ; torturing  them  alfo  with  fire ; and  felling  fome  into,  and  re- 
“ taining  others,  in  their  fervitude  as  their  flaves.  On  fome  they  impofed 
“ the  fevereft  talks,  without  admitting  of  the  fmalleft  relief  or  exemption. 

**  Others 
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« Others  they  tranfported  into  Guzerat,  and  into  the  Concan,  and  towards 
« Arabia,  being  places  which  they  themfelves  ufed  to  frequent,  in  the  view 
“ either  of  fettling  or  fojourning  therein,  or  of  capturing  veflels.  In  this  way 
“ they  accumulated  great  wealth  and  property,  making  captives  alfo  of  women 
“ of  rank,  whom  they  kept  in  their  houfes  till  European  iflue  was  procured 
<f  from  them.  Thefe  Portuguefe  did  in  this  manner  alfo  feize  on  many  Seyyudst 
“ learned  and  principal  men,  whom  they  retained  in  confinement  till  they  put 
“ them  to  death ; thus  prejudicing  and  diftrefling  the  Mufiulmans  in  a thou- 
« fand  w'ays  ; fo  as  that  I have  not  a tongue  to  tell  or  defcribe  all  the  mifchiefs 
“ and  mortifications  attendant  on  fuch  a fcene  of  evil. 

2d.  “ After  this  they  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  (which  they  had,  indeed, 
“ from  firft  to  laft)  to  bring  the  Mufiulmans  within  the  pale  of  their  religion  ; 
“ and  they  made  at  length  peace  with  them  for  a confideration  to  be  paid  to 
“ them  of  ten  in  the  hundred. 

3d.  “ The  Mahommedans  refiding  principally  on  the  fea-coafts,  it  was 

“ cufiomary  for  the  newly  arrived  Europeans  (who  ufed  to  refort  annually  to 
u India  at  the  appointed  feafons)  deridingly  to  afk  the  perfons  fettled  of  their 
**  nation  at  the  fea-ports,  whether,  and  why,  they  (thefe  fettled  Portuguefe)  had 
,c  not  yet  done  away  the  appearance  of  thefe  people  the  Mujfulmans  ? reviling 
“ thereon  their  own  chiefs  for  not  abolifhing  the  Mahommedan  religion ; in 
“ the  profecution  of  which  view  the  heads  of  the  Portuguefe  defired  the  Hakim 
“ of  Cochin  to  expel  the  Mujfulmans  from  his  city,  promifing  thereon  to 
“ prove  themfelves  the  means  of  his  reaping  double  the  profit  which  ac- 
“ crued  to  him  from  their  traffick  ; but  th e Hakim  of  Cochin  anfwered,  « Thefe 
“ are  my  fubjedls  from  days  of  old  j and  it  is  they  who  have  erected  my  city ; 
“ fo  that  it  is  not  poflible  for  me  to  expel  them.” 


XVII.  The 
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XVII.  The  war  thus  continued  till  the  Portugueje , who  had  been  originally 
permitted  to  conftruft  forts  at  Cochin  and  Cannanore,  obliged  the  Zamorin  to 
admit  of  their  eredting  one  alfo  at  Calicut. 

XVIII.  They  had  alfo  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Goa  from  the  Adel  Sahi 
dynafty  of  the  Bejapoor  Kings  in  Decan  ; nor  could  any  of  the  fhips  of  the 
Mahommedans  fail  in  fafety  to  either  gulph,  without  being  furnillied  with 
Chrijlian  pajfes. 

XIX.  In  the  Hejira  year  931,  anfwering  to  A.  X).  1524-5,  the  Mahom- 
medans appear,  by  Zeirreddien’s  narrative,  to  have  (countenanced,  no  doubt, 
and  probably  actively  afliBed,  by  their  friend  the  Zamorin)  been  engaged  in 
a barbarous  war,  or  attack,  on  the  Jews  of  Cranganore>  many  of  whom  our 
author  acknowledges  their  having  put  to  death  without  mercy  $ burning  and 
deftroying,  at  the  fame  time,  their  houfes  and  fynagogues,  from  which  de- 
valuation they  returned,  and  enabled  their  great  protedlor,  the  Zamorin , to  ex- 
pel, in  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  the  Portugueje  from  Calicut. 

XX.  But  the  latter  Ihortly  afterwards  re-eflablilhed  themfelves  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  capital,  and  were  even  permitted  to  build  a fort  within  a few 
miles  of  it,  at  a place  called  Shaliaut,  of  which  they  are  related  to  have  retained 
polfellion  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  till,  in  or  about  the  year  1571,  they 
were,  after  a long  fiege,  compelled  to  capitulate  5 whereupon  the  Zamorin  is 
Bated  by  Nizameddien  to  have  fo  completely  demolilhed  their  fortrefs,  as 
not  to  leave  one  Bone  of  it  Banding  on  another. 

XXI.  The  Portugueje  proved,  however,  more  permanently  fuccefsful  in  an 
acquifition  they  made  in  the  province  or  (at  that  time)  kingdom  of  Guzerat ; 
where,  according  to  my  author,  they,  in  the  year  943,  or  A.  D.  1536-7,  ob- 
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tained  from  Behader  Shah , its  monarch,  (whom  they  are  charged  by  Zeir- 
reddien with  having  afterwards  (lain)  the  ceflion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Diu,  of 
which  they  ftill  retain  poffeflion. 

XXII.  The  author,  Zeirreddien,  places  within  the  following  year  the 
Portuguefe  building  a fort  at  Cranganore,  and  their  fuccefsful  refinance  at 
Diu,  to  an  expedition  fitted  out  againfi:  them  from  Egypt,  by  command  of 
the  Ottoman  Emperor  Solyman , whofe  baflia,  or  commander,  is  reprefented 
to  have  retired  in  a difcreditable  manner  from  the  conteff. 

XXIII.  This  author  places  fubfequent  to  the  Hejira  year  963,  A.  D.  1556, 
a difference  that  enfued  between  the  Portuguefe  and  Ali  Rajah  * the  Mahom- 
medan  chief  of  Cannanore;  and  to  whom  belonged  alfo  the  Laccadivian 
Iflands,  which,  on  this  occafion,  Zeirreddien  charges  the  Chriftians  with 
having  barbaroufly  ravaged  ; and  towards  the  clofe  of  his  hiftorical  detail,  he 
inferts  the  following  notice  of  the  refult  of  the  long  and  bloody  competition 
between  them  and  the  Mahommedans  for  the  trade  of  the  eaft. 

iff.  “ It  pleafing  the  Almighty  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  fervants,  he  gave 
“ fcope  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  bellowed  on  them  the  mattery  of  a number 
“ of  fea-ports ; fuch  as  thofe  in  Malabar,  and  in  Guzerat,  and  in  Concan,  &c. 
“ and  they  became  rulers  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  and  fwarmed  therein,  and 

“ reared 


* The  head  of  this  principality  of  Cannanore  (of  which  a female,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Beeby,  is  the  prefent  reprefentative)  is  alfo  called  Ali  Rajah , which,  in  the  Malabar  tongue, 
maybe  interpreted  “ Lord  of  the  Sea;”  a diftinttion  affe&ed  (as  I have  heard)  from  this 
family’s  having  long  poffelTed  the  Laccadives,  whence  they  have  occafionally  invaded  the 
Maldives ; the  Badjha,  or  monarch,  of  which  is  faid  to  be  to  this  day  jealous  of  them  on  that 


account. 
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“ reared  fortreffes  in  Hurmuz,  (Ormus,)  Saket,  Diu  Mehel,  and  in  Sumatra, 
“ and  at  Malacca,  and  Milkoop  ; and  at  Mylatoor,  and  Nagputtun,  and  Aju- 
<c  ram,  and  in  the  ports  of  Shoulmundul,  (Coromandel,)  with  many  alfo  in 
“ thofe  of  Ceylon.  They  navigated  alfo  as  far  as  China  ; and  their  commerce 
“ extended  throughout  all  thefe  and  other  ports ; and  the  Mahommedan  mer- 
“ chants  funk  under  their  fuperior  influence,  and  became  obedient  to  them 
“ and  their  fervants ; having  no  longer  any  power  to  trade  themfelves,  unlefs 
“ in  fuch  articles  as  the  Portuguefe  did  not  much  like  to  deal  in : nor  rc- 
“ quires  it  to  be  fuggefted,  that  their  choice  fell  upon  thofe  commodities  that 
“ yielded  the  largefi  profit ; all  which  they  exclufively  referved,  without  al- 
“ lowing  any  one  elfe  to  trade  therein. ” 

XXIV.  The  traveller,  C^sar  Fredericke,  having  been  on  the  Malabar 
coafi:  about  the  time  that  Zeirreddien’s  hiftory  clofes,  it  may  tend  to  con- 
trail: the  preceding  fiate  of  fads  according  to  our  Mahommedan  author’s 
view  of  them,  to  fubjoin  his  Chrijiian  cotemporary’s  account  of  fomc  of  the 
fame  circumflances. 

XXV.  Treating  of  Barcelore,  a town  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Mala- 
bar coafi,  Fredericke  continues,  (in  the  words  of  his  old  Englilh  tranflator,) 
" and  from  thence  you  fhall  go  to  a city  called  Cananore,  which  is  a harque- 
<c  bulh-fhot  diftant  from  the  chiefeft  city  that  the  King  of  Cananore  hath 
u in  his  kingdom,  being  a King  of  the  Gentiles  ■,  and  he  and  his  are  very 
“ naughty  and  malicious  people;  always  having  delight  to  be  in  war  with  the 
“ Portugals ; and  when  they  are  in  peace,  it  is  for  their  intereft  to  let  their 

merchandize  pafs.  From  Cananore  you  go  to  Cranganore,  which  is  another 
“ fmall  fort  of  the  Portugals,  in  the  land  of  the  King  of  Cranganore,  which 
“ is  another  King  of  the  Gentiles,  and  a country  of  fmall  importance,  and 
<f  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  full  of  thieves,  being  under  the  King 

of 
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“ of  Calicut,  (the  Zamorin,)  a King  alfo  of  the  Gentiles,  and  a great  enemy 
**  to  the  Portugals,  with  whom  he  is  always  in  war;  and  he  and  his  country 
“ are  the  neb  and  reding  for  branger  thieves,  and  thofe  be  called  Moors  of 
“ Carpofa , becaufe  they  wear  on  their  heads  long  red  hats;  and  thieves  part 
“ the  fpoils  that  they  take  on  the  fea  with  the  King  of  Calicut,  for  he  giveth 
tf  leave  unto  all  that  will  go  a roving,  liberally  to  go ; in  fuch  wife  that  all 
e<  along  that  coad  there  is  fuch  a number  of  thieves,  that  there  is  no  fail— 
“ ing  in  thofe  feas,  but  with  great  fiiips,  and  very  well  armed ; or  elfe  they 
“ mud  go  in  company  with  the  army  of  the  Portugals.” 

XXVI.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Portuguefe  power,  the  Dutch,  edablidiing 
themfelves  on  the  Malabar  coad,  took  from  the  former  the  fortredes  of  Can- 
nanore  and  Cochin:  and  about  the  fame  period,  or  as  early  as  1664,  the 
Englifo  Eaft  India  Company  appear,  by  the  records  at  Tellicherry,  to  have 
begun  to  traffick  in  the  Zamorin' s dominions,  in  the  fouthern  didri&s  of  Ma- 
labar, as  well  as  to  have  obtained,  in  1708,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
fame  coad,  a grant  of  the  fort  of  Tellicherry,  from  the  Colaftry,  or  Cherical 
Rajah,  the  limits  of  which  they  foon  extended  on  the  fouth  bde,  by  the  fuc- 
cefsful  termination  of  a warfare,  which  they  had  in  1719  with  the  Corngotte 
Nayr,  who  alfo  agreed  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  excludve  trade  of  pepper 
duty  free  within  his  country;  an  acquifition  which  was  followed,  in  1722, 
by  their  obtaining  a fimilar  excludve  previlege  (with  a refervation  in  favour 
of  the  Dutch  trade  alone)  throughout  the  more  extendve  country  of  Cheri- 
cal: and  in  1725  they  concluded  a peace  with  the  Rajah  of  the  didried  of 
Cartinad ; by  which  they  became  entitled  to  the  pre-emption  of  all  the  pep- 
per and  cardamums  it  produced ; acquiring  alfo  dmilar  excludve  privileges 
in  Cottiote  in  1759  : and  in  this  manner  fo  rapid  appears  to  have  been  the 
extendon  of  the  power  and  induence  of  the  Britidi  Nation  on  that  part  of 
the  coad,  that  in  1727  the  Company’s  fervants  at  Tellicherry  mediated  a 

Vol.  V.  D peace 
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peace  between  the  Kings  of  Canara  and  Colaftria,  under  which  circumftances 
they  added,  in  1734-5,  the  ifland  of  Dermapatam,  and  the  fort  of  Madacara, 
to  their  pofleflions,  together  with  the  entire  laft  mentioned  ifland  in  the  year 
1749,  with  power  to  adminifter  juftice  therein,  on  the  fame  footing  as  at  Tel- 
licherry : and  they  appear,  in  fliort,  to  have  been  from  this  period  courted, 
refpedted,  and  feared,  by  all  the  Rajahs  and  Chiefs  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Colaflrian  kingdom,  with  which  their  good  intelligence  fuffered,  how- 
ever, a temporary  interruption,  in  confequence  of  the  Company’s  Govern- 
ment having,  in  1751,  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Canarefe  King  of  Bed- 
nore;  whereby,  for  the  confideration  of  a fadtory  at  Onore,  and  a freedom 
of  trade  in  his  dominions,  they  agreed  to  afTift  him  in' the  profecution  of  that 
Prince’s  then  meditated  continuation  of  hoftilities  againft  the  country  of 
Colaftria:  but  the  former  harmony  was  again  eftablifhed  in  1757,  when  a 
new  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  concluded  between  the  Company  and  the 
Rajah  of  Cherical ; and  fuch  appears  to  have  been  in  general  the  progrefs  of 
the  Britifh  influence,  that  the  Englijh  Eaji  India  Company  became  every  where 
entitled  to  fuperior  or  exclufive  advantages  in  purchafing  the  valuable  pro- 
duels  of  the  country,  viz.  pepper,  cardamums,  and  fandal-wood;  and  at 
laft  obtained,  in  1761,  from  the  Rajah  of  Cherical,  the  further  important  pri- 
vilege of  colledling  for  their  own  behalf,  the  cuftom-houfe  duties  and  tolls 
within  their  own  territories,  for  the  moderate  conftderation  of  a fixed  quit-rent 
of  21,000  filver  fanams,  or  42,000  rupees  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  his  govern- 
ment : in  addition  to  all  which,  he  and  the  other  Rajahs  had  by  this  time  fuc- 
ceflively  yielded  up  their  right  to  all  wrecks  or  ftranding  of  the  Company’s 
veflels  or  property;  an  article  which,  with  the  cuftoms  on  merchandize, 
conftituted  two  of  the  moft  inherent  and  acknowledged  rights  of  the  Malabar 
Princes  at  that  period. 
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XXVII.  For  otherwife  thofe  Rajahs’  rights  in  general  did  not  then  extend 
to  the  exaifiion  of  any  regular,  fettled,  or  fixed  revenue  from  their  fubje&s, 
the  original  conftitution  of  their  government  only  entitling  them  to  call  on 
their  vafials,  the  Brahmen  and  Nayr  landholders,  for  military  fervice:  but,  al- 
though this  general  exemption  from  any  land-tax  is  ftated  to  have  thus  uni- 
vcrfally  prevailed,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Rajahs’  governments,  it  is,  how- 
ever, allowed,  that  they  were  occafionally  fubjedt  to  fome  contribution  for  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  defence  againft  the  invafion  of  foreign  enemies, 
fuch  as  the  Canarefe  and  Portuguefe : and  in  Cherical,  and  alfo  in  the  Sa~ 
moory's  dominions,  the  cuftom  was  at  length  introduced,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
continued,  from  the  earlieft  period,  (as  intimated  in  Sedtion  VI.)  of  the 
Rajahs’  levying  from  the  lands  (excepting,  perhaps,  thofe  appertaining  to 
the  temples)  a fettled  revenue  or  income,  in  money  or  kind,  equal  to  one 
fifth  of  the  produce : and  the  Rajahs  held  alfo  large  domains  of  their  own, 
which,  with  the  cuftoms  on  trade,  and  mint  duties,  might  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ordinary  flate;  more  efpecially  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  thefe  rights,  they,  under  the  head  of  PooreJhandrumy  exadled  from  the 
Manillas  (i.  e.  the  defendants  of  the  Muffulmans*)  a Ihare  of  the  efiates  of  all 

D 2 deceafed 


* Of  the  term  Mahapilla,  or  Mapilla , I have  heard  many  derivations  ; one  of  which  was 
given  me  by  a Cauzy  of  their  own  tribe,  who  fcrupled  not  (whether  jocularly,  or  otherwife, 
I cannot  determine)  to  combine  it  of  the  two  Hindvee  words  Mah,  mother,  and  Pilla , a 
puppy ; intimating,  that  it  was  a term  of  reproach  fixed  on  them  by  the  Hindoos,  who  cer- 
tainly rate  them  below  all  their  own  creditable  cafts,  and  put  them  on  a footing  with  the 
Chrijlians  and  Jews  ; to  the  former  of  whom  (if  not  to  both)  they  apply  the  fame  name:  and 
thus  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Syrian  Mapillas : 
but  I rather  confide  in  the  more  reafonable  derivation  I obtained  thro’  Lieut.  Mac  Leak’s 
refcarches,  viz.  that  the  term  is  indeed  compounded  of  Maha,  or  Mahai,  and  Pilla,  though 
not  in  the  aforefaid  Cauzy’ s offenfive  fenfe,  but  as  a denomination  applied  to  the  firft  Grangers 
who  fettled  in  Malabar,  by  reafon  of  their  being  fuppofed  to  come  from  Mocha,  which  in 

Malabar 
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deceafed  perfons ; whilft,  under  the  donation  of  Cheradayam , they  derived 
a confiderable  cafual,  though  conftant,  revenue  from  the  fines  levied  on  crimes 
and  offences ; as  well  as  from  another  article,  called  Chungadum , or  pro- 
tection money,  received  from  the  fupport  and  countenance  granted  by  one 
Rajah  to  the  fubjedts  of  another  ; and  from  the  efcheats  of  the  eftates  of 
thofe  of  their  Hindu  fubjedls  who  died  without  heirs;  and  from  Talapanatn, 
(which  was  a kind  of  poll-tax;)  and  from  the  prefents  made  by  their  fubjedts 
on  the  two  annual  feftival  days  of  Onam  and  Vishoo;  and  other  certain  an- 
nual offerings ; together  with  a few  profeffional  taxes  paid  by  diftillers,  weavers, 
and  fifhermen,  among  the  lower  cafts : befides  all  which,  they  claimed,  as 
royalties,  all  gold  ore*,  and  all  elephants,  and  the  teeth  of  that  animal; 
and  all  game,  together  with  cardamum  and  Sagwan , or  teek  trees,  and  bam- 
boos, and  honey,  and  wax,  and  the  hides  of  tigers,  and  the  fins  of  all  fharks 
caught,  (forming' a confiderable  article  of  trade,)  and  the  wreck  (as  above 
fpecified)  of  all  velfels  ftranded  on  their  coafls. 

XXVIII.  The  Chiefs  who  (under  the  denomination  of  the  Rajahs,  v:ith  the 
exception  of  a few  independent  Nayr  landholders)  have  thus,  for  fo  long  a 
fucceflion  of  centuries,  governed  Malabar,  are  moftly  of  the  Khetrie , or  fe- 
cond  tribe  of  Hindus  ; but  the  Cherical  and  Samoory  (who  U’ere  the  two  prin- 
cipal families  in  point  of  extent  of  dominions)  are  of  the  Samunt  or  Erary>  (i.e. 
cowherd  caft;)  as  is  alfo  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  is  a branch  of  the 
original  Colaftrian  or  Cherical  family : And  the  mode  of  fucceffion  that  has 
time  out  of  mind  been  eftablifhed  among  thefe  Princes  (which  I the  rather  add 
here,  as  Zeirreddien  has  not  otherwife  than  by  inference  touched  at  all  on  this 

part 


Malabar  is  called  Mahai ; whilft  Pilla  is  alfo  another  Malabar  word  for  a child,  or  orphan ; 
and  from  thefe  two  words  the  Mapillas  are  faid  to  take  their  name  of  “ Children  or  Natives, 
(or  perhaps  Outcafts)  of  Mahai,  or  Mocha.” 

* Gold  duft  is  found  in  a hill  called  Nellampoor  Mdla,  in  the  talook  of  Ernaar  or  Ernaad. 
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part  of  the  general  fubjeX)  is  not,  as  in  the  reft  of  India,  in  favour  of  their 
own  fons  and  children,  but  (as  noticed  by  Zeirreddien  in  refpeX  to  the 
Nayrs ) of  their  brethren  in  the  female  line,  and  of  the  fons  of  their  fifters,  who 
do  not  marry  according  to  the  ufually  received  fenfe  of  that  term  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  form  connexions  of  a longer  or  fhorter  duration,  ac- 
cording to  the  choice  of  the  parties,  for  the  moft  part  with  Malabar  Brahmens , 
(called  NamboorieSy*)  and  who  differ  effentially  from  others  of  that  caft 
throughout  the  reft  of  India,)  by  whom  are  thus  propagated  the  heirs  to  all 
the  Malabar  principalities,  without,  however,  the  reputed  fathers  having,  or 
pretending  to,  any  paternal  claim  to  the  children  of  thefe  tranfitory  engage- 
ments, who,  divided  under  each  Rajahfhip  into  diftinX  branches,  called 
ghiilon,  or  Kolgum , or  Kollum,  i.  e.  families  or  palaces,  fucceed  (as  has  been 
already  intimated)  to  the  chief  Rajahfhip,  or  fupreme  rule,  by  feniority;  whilft 
the  next  fenior,  or  heir-apparent,  is  ftiled  the  firft;  and  the  others,  or  the 
heirs  in  expeXancy,  are  (as  for  inftance,  in  the  Samoory's  family)  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  titles  of  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  Rajahs;  as  far 
down  as  which  they  are  called  general  Rajahs;  and  being  deemed  more  efpe- 
cially  to  belong  to  the  ftate,  form  a kind  of  permanent  council  to  the  Zamorim 
whilft  all  thofe  males  of  the  family  who  are  more  than  five  removes  from  the  fenior, 

or 


* Namboory , or  Namboodire,  is  faid  by  fome  (according  to  the  explanation  furnifhed  to  me 
by  Lieutenant  Mac  Lean)  to  be  a corruption  of  Nambie,  applicable  to  thofe  whofe  privilege 
it  is  to  attend  to  and  perform  the  religious  fervice  in  the  temples;  whilft  others  aflert 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  Nama,  and  Poogia,  or  Poogikanna,  to  invoke,  pray,  or  per- 
form religious  ceremonies.  Nambadie,  or  Nambidie,  a clafs  of  inferior  Brahmens,  faid  to  have 
become  degraded  from  their  anceftor,  a Namboorie,  having  been  employed  by  Siiermanoo 
Permaloo,  and  the  Malabarians,  to  cut  off  by  treachery  (which  he  effected)  Chora,  a for- 
mer percimal,  or  governor,  whom  Kissen  Rao  had  fent  back  with  an  army  to  fupercede 
Sherman 00,  as  intimated  in  Se&ion  VII,  And  befides  thefe,  there  are  above  a dozen  more, 
fubdivifions  of  the  Brahmenical  tribe. 
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or  Zamorinfhip,  continue  to  be  difiinguiihed  as  firft,  fecond,  or  third  Rajah  of 
fuch  a Kolgum  or  palace,  (meaning  the  houfe  or  branch  of  the  family  they 
were  born  in,)  and  rife  thus,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  corps,  till,  by  reaching 
within  four  or  five  of  the  head,  they  become  heirs  general : and  as  from  this 
mode  of  fuccefiion  the  chief  Rajah  is  generally  fuperannuated,  either  the  heir- 
apparent,  or  one  of  the  younger  Rajahs,  is  often  vefted,  under  the  title  of 
Regent,  with  the  adlive  part  of  the  adminiftration. 

XXIX.  In  this  manner  did  the  Zamorins * family,  in  particular,  and  the  other 
Rajahs  of  Malabar  in  general,  continue  to  carry  on  their  government  till  the 
year  1766,  when  Hyder  Ali  Khan  made  the  defcent  on,  and  conquefi:  of, 
their  country;*  of  the  manner  and  immediate  confequences  of  which,  as  far  as 
regards  his  own  houfe,  the  following  defcription  was  given  to  me  by  the  prefent 
Samoory  or  Zamorin. 

XXX.  <c  In  the  Malabar  year  941,  A.  D.  1765-6,  Hyder  Ali  Khan 
<c  came  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  into  Mulyalum , or  Mullewar , 
“ (both  terms  meaning  the  Malabar  country,)  and  waged  war  with  my  maternal 
“ uncle;  and  having  defeated  him,  took  pofTdfion  of  his  dominions.  My  un- 
“ cle  fent  a vakeel  (or  ambaffador)  to  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  to  requefi:  that 
,f  his  country  might  be  reftored  to  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  any  tribute  which 
“ might  be  fettled.  Hyder  gave  a very  favourable  reception  to  the  ambalfa- 
“ dor,  but  informed  him,  that,  as  he  could  not  place  entire  reliance  on  his 
“ word,  he  propofed  himfelf  to  depute  two  perfons,  by  name  Sree  Newaus 
“ Rao  and  Mookut  Rao,  to  the  Rajah,  to  communicate  his  views;  adding, 
« that  the  Rajah  might  truft  to  his  honour,  and  go  to  meet  him,  when  he 
“ would  fettle  with  him  the  terms  that  might  be  concerted  between  them. 
« The  vakeel  came  back  with  Hyder' s men  to  the  late  Rajah,  and  informed  him 

«*  of 

* This  is  to  be  underftood  with  the  exception  of  Paulghaut , which  Hyder  had  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  four  or  five  years  before. 
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•*  of  what  had  pafTcd ; whereupon  the  Rajah  intimated  his  apprehenfions  of 
« Hyder , whom  he  fpoke  of  as  a man  of  a quarrelfome  difpofition,  and  who 
« had  difgraced  many  perfons  of  high  rank,  and  who  would  probably  be 
“ difpofed  to  inflidt  fome  mark  of  difgrace  upon  him  alfo;  wherefore  he  (the 
« Rajah)  declared,  that  he  would  place  his  reliance  not  fo  much  on  Hyder , 
<f  as  upon  the  affurances  from  his  two  agents,  who,  being  both  Brahmens , 
u he  would,  on  their  fwearing  by  their  Brdhmenical  threads,  by  the  falgram, 
“ (a  (tone  facred  among  the  Hindus ,)  and  by  their  fvvords,  that  he  fhould 
“ return  in  fafety,  confent  to  accompany  them,  to  have  an  interview  with 
“ Hyder-,  to  all  which  they  agreed;  and  as  Hyder' s army  was  at  Toorfhery,  the 
**  Rajah,  my  uncle,  went  with  Sree  NerJoaus  Rao  and  Mookut  Rao  to  meet 

“ Hyder,  who  advanced  to  Coorumnar,  where  the  meeting  took,  place. 

ad.  " During  the  interview,  they  converfed  about  the  country:  But  Hyder 
“ foon  broke  off  the  conference,  by  demanding  of  the  Rajah  a crore  of  gold 
“ mohurs;  upon  which  the  latter  allured  him,  if  he  were  to  fell  the  whole  of 
**  the  Calicut  country,  he  could  not  get  near  that  fum  for  it;  but  that  he 
“ w'ould  deliver  the  whole  of  his  treafure,  and  other  property,  and  pay  him 
“ as  much  as  w’as  in  his  power:  yet  Hyder  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  offer, 
“ but  caufed  the  Rajah  to  be  feized,  and  imprifoned;  and  fent  him  under  a 

“ guard  of  five  hundred  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  infantry,  to  the  fort  of 

“ Calicut;  and  the  Rajah  was  confined  in  his  own  houfe  without  food,  and 
“ was  flridlly  prohibited  from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion; 
u and  as  he  thought  that  Hyder  might  inflidt  fome  further  difgrace  upon 
“ him,  either  by  caufing  him  to  be  hanged,  or  bknvn  from  a gun,  the  Rajah 
M fet  fire  to  the  houfe  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  confumed  in  it.” 

XXXI.  This  firffc  requifition  of  Malabar  by  the  late  Hyder  Ali  Khan  was 
not  of  any  long  duration;  for  the  Zamorin , and  other  Rajahs,  took  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  of  his  entering  into  war  with  the  Englijh  Eaft  India  Company  in  1768, 
reinftate  themfelves:  and  they  maintained  poffeflion  till  1774,  wh cnHyder,  de- 
fending the  Ghauts  a fecond  time  with  an  army  into  the  northern  parts,  and 
fending  another,  under  Sree  Newaus  Rao  through  Paulghaut  into  the  fouthern 
divifion,  the  Princefs  of  the  Samoory’s  family  again  fled  into  Travancore : 
and  Hyder's  direct  and  immediate  government  and  adminiftration  appear 
from  that  period  to  have  permanently  pervaded,  and  become,  in  fome  degree, 
eflablifhed,  throughout  all  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Malabar. 

XXXII.  For  fome  northern  chieftains  do  not  appear  to  have,  on  Hyder's 
firft  or  fecond  conquefl,  forfaken  their  countries,  but  agreed  to  become  his 
tributaries]  whilft  the  fouthern  diftri&s  became  a prey  to  almofl:  conftant 
diffenfions,  arifing  from  the  refiflance  and  troubles  which  the  Rajahs  of  the 
Samoory's  family  never  difeontinued  to  excite  againfi:  the  authority  of  Hyder's 
government,  which  was  unable  either  effectually  to  quell  thefe  continued  dif- 
turbances,  or  to  punifh,  or  even  to  expel,  the  authors  of  them;  fo  that  his 
officers  were  at  length  obliged  to  purchafe  that  quiet  which  they  could  not 
command,  by  flipulating,  in  1779,  with  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
Samoory's  houfe,  to  allow  him  to  levy  a moderate  ratable  cefs  from  the 
country  for  his  own  fupport;  the  effects  of  which  conciliation  could,  how- 
ever, hardly  have  produced  any  beneficial  effe&s  to  the  parties,  or  the  in- 
habitants, before  they  were  again  embroiled  by  the  confequences  of  the 
attack  on  and  fiege  of  Tellicherry,  in  1779-80,  and  of  the  general  war 
that  followed;  during  which  (that  is,  after  the  railing  of  the  fiege  in 
quefiion)  the  Rajahs  of  the  Samoory's  houfe  took  all  the  part  in  their  power 
in  favour  of  the  Britifh  arms,  and  confiderable  fuccefies  attended  their  joint 
efforts  in  the  capture,  in  1782,  of  Calicut,  and  other  places:  but,  by  the 
peace  of  1784,  the  Malabar  countries  being  again  given  up,  the  fouthern 
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as  well  as  northern  Rajahs  were  left  at  Tippoo’s  mercy,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  fome  of  the  Samoories  from  dill  lurking  in,  and  occafionally 
exciting  alarm  and  didurbances,  throughout  the  former  part  of  thefe  didridts  j 
fo  that  the  officers  of  Tippoo’s  government  were  obliged,  in  a like  man- 
ner as  their  predecefTors  under  that  of  his  father,  to  induce  this  family  to  a 
peaceable  condudt,  by  bellowing  a penfion  in  Jaghire  upon  Ruvee  Vurma, 
one  of  the  mod  adtive  of  its  members ; which  might,  perhaps,  have  led  to  a 
clofer  union  between  the  exiled  Zamorin  and  the  Myfore  government,  had  not 
the  negociations  to  that  end  been  interrupted  in  confequence  of  a refolution 
formed  by  Tippoo  (in  the  combined  view  of  indulging  his  zeal  as  a Mahom - 
medan , and  of,  at  the  fame  time,  rooting  up,  as  he  fondly  might  imagine, 
the  caufes  of  that  averdon  which  the  Malabar  Hindus  had  hitherto  diewn 
to  his  government)  to  attempt  the  forcible  converdon  of  all  his  Hindu  fubjedts 
in  Malabar  to  the  Mujfulman  faith  ; for  which  purpofe,  after  ineffectually 
trying  in  perfon  the  effects  of  perfuadon,  in  a progrefs  that  he  made  into 
that  country  in  April,  1788,  he  directed  his  officers  of  Calicut,  to  begin  by 
feizing  on  the  Brahmens , and  to  render  them  examples  to  the  other  claffes, 
by  enforcing  circumcidon  on  them,  and  compelling  them  to  eat  beef ; and 
accordingly  many  Brahmens  were  feized  in  or  about  the  month  of  July,  1788, 
and  were  thus  forcibly  deprived  of  their  cads  ; whild  others  fought  for  fhelter 
with  the  Rajahs  of  the  Samoory' s family,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  then  within 
the  Calicut  diftridts;  and  Tippoo’s  having  himfelf  made  dmilar  condrained 
converdons  of  a Rajah  of  the  family  of  Perepnaad , (one  of  the  fouthern 
talooks,)  and  of  Tichera  Teroopar,  a principal  Nayrof  Nelemboor , in  the  fame 
fouthern  dividon  of  that  country,  together  with  fome  other  perfons,  whom  he 
had  for  various  caufes  carried  up  with  him  into  Coimbitoor,  thefe  combined 
circumdances,  and  the  return  of  the  above  named  vidtims  to  his  bigotry,  fome 
ihort  time  thereafter  into  Malabar , fpread  condderable  alarm ; and  the  injured 
Vol.  V.  E parties 
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parties,  as  well  as  the  great  body  of  Nayrs  and  Hindus,  who  juftly  feared  for 
what  might  happen  to  themfelves,  rallied  around,  and  looked  principally  up 
to,  that  Prince  of  the  Samoory’s  family,  called  the  younger  Ruvee  Vurma, 
(who,  with  his  elder  brother,  of  the  fame  name,  had  fome  years  before  forced 
Hyder’s  officers  to  purchafe  their  temporary  and  doubtful  neutrality,)  through 
whofe  afliftance  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  Brahmens  (including  their  wives  and 
families)  efcaped  from  July  to  November,  1788,  from  the  Calicut  diftrids  into 
Travancore;  befides  which,  refenting  thefe  oppreflions  by  Tippoo  on  thofe 
of  his  fed:  and  religion,  Ruvee  Vurma  proceeded  to  open  hoffilities  with 
the  officers  of  Tip  poo’s  government,  and  proving  vidorious,  and  being  affirted 
by  the  Nelemboor  and  Perepnaad  converts,  as  well  as  by  the  Nayrs  in  general, 
and  even  by  fome  of  the  Mapillas,  a general  infurredion  took  place  throughout 
the  fouthern  diffrids,  and  the  infurgents  becoming  maffers  of  the  open 
country,  inverted  Calicut,  fo  that  Tippoo  found  it  neceffary  to  difpatch 
Monfieur  Lally  with  a rtrong  force  to  its  relief,  on  whofe  arrival  the  Rajah 
retreated,  and  was  afterwards  attacked  in  different  places,  without,  however, 
being  driven  quite  out  of  the  field ; infomuch  that  Tippoo,  fearing,  perhaps, 
for  the  (lability  of  his  dominion  in  Malabar,  followed  MonJ.  Lally  in  perfon, 
in  January  or  February,  1789;  at  which  period  his  defigns  -were  generally 
reported  to  aim  at  the  entire  converfion,  or  extirpation,  of  the  whole  race  of 
Rajahs,  Nayrs,  and  other  Hindus ; many  of  whom  were  accordingly  feized 
on,  and  circumcifed;  whilft  others  efcaped;  or,  failing  in  the  attempt,  put 
themfelves  to  death,  to  avoid  lofs  of  cart ; one  affeding  inrtance  of  which  is 
related  of  the  Rajah  of  Cherical,  who,  finding  that  he  was  alfo  to  be  circum- 
cifed, attempted  to  efcape;  and  being  purfued  by  Tippoo’s  troops,  and  feeing 
no  likelihood  of  being  able  to  maintain  any  long  refirtance  againrt  them,  he, 
after  providing  for  the  fafety  of  his  fifter  and  her  fon,  by  fending  them  off  to 
Travancore,  preferred  for  himfelf  a voluntary  death  to  the  ignominy  that  he 

knew 
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knew  awaited  his  furvivance ; and  he  accordingly  died  either  by  his  own 
hand,  or  by  that  of  a friendly  Nayr,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  required  to  per- 
form this  laft  mournful  office  for  him ; whereupon  Tippoo,  difappointed  of 
his  prey,  feized  on  the  dead  Rajah’s  effects  and  country,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  till  finally  deprived,  by  the  Britijh  arms,  of  that,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  Malabar  territories,  by  the  fuccefsful  war  that  terminated  by  the  peace, 
and  his  confequent  ceffion  of  that  country,  in  the  year  1792  j fince  which  the 
Zamorin , and  all  the  other  Rajahs,  have  returned  to  their  diftridts;  into  which 
they  have  been  re-admitted,  in  full  fubordination  to  the  Company’s  Govern- 
ment, which  can  alone  beneficially  condudt  the  adminifiration  of  that  coafl 
in  its  prefent  circumftances,  and  adminifter  equal  and  impartial  juftice  to  the 
two  great  claffes  of  Hindus  and  Mahommedans , of  which  the  prefent  fociety 
confifts;  and  who,  ftill  fmarting  under  the  impreffion  of  the  injuries  they 
reciprocally  inflidted  and  fuffered  during  the  turbulent  and  calamitous  period 
of  the  Myjore  dominion,  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  be  in  temper  to  qualify 
either  to  fiand  towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  fovereign  and  fubjedl ; 
more  efpecially  as  the  authority  would  have  reverted,  and  the  confequent  re- 
taliation have  no  doubt  been  exercifed,  (as  was  in  fome  infiances  at  firft  at- 
tempted,) by  thofe  who  had  been,  during  the  lafi  twenty  years,  the  inferior 
and  fuffering  party  j for  the  Manillas,  or  Mahommedans , finding  themfelves, 
during  the  preceding  difaftrous  and  unfettled  adminifiration  of  the  religion  of 
their  new  Prince,  had  availed  themfelves  of  that  powerful  circumfiance  in 
their  favour,  to  molefi,  defpoil,  and  (as  far  as  in  them  lay)  to  ruin  their 
former  Hindu  fuperiors  ; fo  that  the  bitternefs  of  the  enmity  between  the  two 
fedts  had  rifen  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  rancour,  and  will  no  doubt  require  a 
courfe  of  years  to  fubfide,  or  to  give  place  to  a re-efiablifhment  of  the  ancient 
amity. 
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XXXIII.  It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  Manillas  in  the  fouthern 
diftrids  exceed  in  numbers  the  remaining  race  of  Hindus ; and  although  many 
of  them,  who  inhabit  the  towns  on  the  coalt,  are  induftrious  and  quiet  fub- 
jeds,  yet  there  is  a large  proportion,  called  the  Jungle  Manillas , who,  oc- 
cupying the  interior  recedes  near  to  the  hills,  have  been  fo  long  inured  to 
predatory  habits,  that  fome  elapfe  of  time  muft  be  required  fully  to  reclaim 
them. 

XXXIV.  I have  thus  fubmitted  to  the  Society  the  bed:  account  which,  from 
the  materials  in  my  pofTeflion,  I have  been  able  to  draw  up  of  the  Hiflory  and 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  new  acquifition  of  the  Eajl  India  Company , 
excepting  as  far  as  regards  the  NeJloriansy  and  other  Chrijliansy  and  the  Jews^ 
the  major  part  of  both  of  whom  living  to  the  fouthward  of  what  are  properly 
the  Britijh  limits,  I have  not  hitherto  had  any  fufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring 
minute  or  accurate  information  refpeding  them. 
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AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  FAKEERS,, 

With  their  Portraits . 

By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Efquire. 

T BEG  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  accompanying  Pictures  of  two 
A FakeerSy  now  living  at  BenareSy  which  I had  drawn  there  from  the  life. 
The  firft  is  named  Purana  Poori,  or  (as  ufually  pronounced  in  Hindvee) 
Praun  Poory,  a SunyaJJyy  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  Oordhbahuy  from  his 
arms  and  his  hands  being  in  a fixed  pofition  above  his  head;  and  as  he  is  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  has  been  a great  traveller,  he  confented,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1792,  to  gratify  my  curiofity,  by  allowing  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  by  a fervant  of  mine,  from  his  verbal  delivery  in  the  Hinduftan 
language,  a relation  of  his  obfervations  in  the  various  countries  into  which 
he  has  penetrated ; but  as  his  account  is  too  long  for  infertion  in  the  Jfiatick 
Rejsarchesy  (fhould  it  even  be  deemed  to  merit  a place  in  fo  refpeJtable  a repo- 
fitory,)  I have  here  extracted  the  principal  parts  of  it,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  portrait ; having  only  farther  to  premife,  that  I have  the  utmoft  reli- 
ance on  our  traveller’s  not  defigning  to  impofe  in  any  part  of  his  narrative  1 

but 
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but  allowance  muft  be  made  for  defeds  of  memory,  in  a relation  extend- 
ing through  fo  many  years,  and  comprehending  fuch  a number  of  objeds. 


II.  Praun  Poory  is  a native  of  Canougey  of  the  Khetry  or  Raujepoot 
tribe.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  fecretly  withdrew  from  his  father’s  houfe,  and 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Bethour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he 
became  a Fakeer,  about  the  time  (for  he  cannot  otherwife  fix  the  year) 
of  Munsoor  Ali  Khan’s  retreat  from  Dehli  to  Lucknow,  and  two  or  three 
years  before  the  fack  of  Mat’hura  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli  ; which  two 
events  are  in  Scott’s  “ Hijlory  of  the  Dekkanf  related  under  the  years 
1751-2  and  1756;  within  which  period  he  came  to  Allahabad  to  the  great 
annual  meeting  of  pilgrims,  where  hearing  of  the  merits  attached  to  what 
he  defcribes  as  the  eighteen  different  kinds  of  Tupi/ya,  or  modes  of  devotional 
difcipline,  he  made  choice  of  that  of  Oordbhahuy  above  noticed  ; the  firft  opera- 
tion of  which  he  reprefents  to  be  very  painful,  and  to  require  preparation  by  a 
previous  courfe  of  abftinence. 

III.  He  then  fet  out  to  vifit  Ramifher,  oppofite  to  Ceylon,  taking  his  route 
by  Kalpi,  Oujeine,  Burahanpoor,  Aurungabad,  and  Elora;  the  furprifing  ex- 
cavations at  which  place  he  notices  : and  crofiing  the  Godavery  at  Toun- 
ker,  he  paffed  by  Poona,  Settara,  and  various  other  intermediate  towns,  to 
Bednore,  of  which  a Rannyy  or  Princefs,  was  then  the  fovereign ; whence  he 
went  on  to  Seringapatam,  then  in  poffeflion  of  its  Hindu  Princes,  whom 
he  names  Nund  Rauje  and  Deo  Rauje;  leaving  which,  he  defeended  through 
the  Tamerchery  Pafs  into  Malabar,  and  arrived  at  Cochin ; whence  he 
croffed  the  Peninfula  through  a defart  trad;  of  country  to  Ramifher ; after 
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vifiting  which,  he  returned  up  the  Coromandel  coaft  to  the  temple  of  Jag- 
gernauth  in  Orifla,  fpecifving  all  the  towns  on  this  part  of  his  route,  which 
arc  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  here  enumerated. 


From  Jaggernauth  our  traveller  returned  by  nearly  the  fame  route  to  Ra- 
miflier,  whence  he  palled  over  into  Silan,  or  Ceylon,  and  proceeded  to  its 
capital,  which  fome,  he  obferves,  call  Khundi , (Candi,)  and  others  Noora ; 
but  that  Khundi  Maha  Rauje  is  the  Prince’s  defignation ; and  that  further 
on  he  arrived  at  Catlgang,  on  a river  called  the  Manic  Gunga,  where  there  is 
a temple  of  Cartica,  or  Carticeya,  the  fon  of  Maiiadeo,  to  which  he  paid 
his  refpedts,  and  then  went  on  to  vifit  the  Sreepud , or,  “ The  Divine  ^Foot,” 

•r 

fituated  upon  a mountain  of  extraordinary  height ; and  on  one  part  of  which 
there  is  alfo  (according  to  this  Fakeer’s  defeription)  an  extenfive  miry  cavity, 
called  the  Bhoput  Hanky  and  which  bears  alfo  the  name  of  the  Tank  of  Ravan, 
or  Raban,  (the  b and  v being  pronounced  indifferently  in  various  parts  of 
India,)  one  of  the  former  Kings  of  this  Ifland,  well  known  in  the  Hindu 
legends  for  his  wars  with  Rama,  and  from  w'hom  this  Hapu , or  Ifland,  may 
probably  have  received  its  ancient  appellation  of  Haprobane , (i.  e.  the  Ifle  of 
Raban.)  But,  however  this  may  be,  our  traveller  Rates,  that,  leaving  this 
tank,  he  proceeded  on  to  a Ration  called  Seeta  Koond , (where  Rama  placed  his 
wife  Seeta,  on  the  occafion  of  his  war  with  her  ravilher  Ravan,)  and 
then  reached  at  length  to  the  Sreepud , on  a moR  extenfive  table  or  flat, 
where  there  is  (he  obferves)  a bungalow  built  over  the  print  of  the  divine  foot  -3 
after  w'orfhipping  which,  he  returned  by  the  fame  route. 

V.  From  Ceylon  this  SunyaJJy  paffed  over  among  the  Malays,  whom  he 
deferibes  as  being  Mujfulmans ; but  there  was  one  capital  Hindu  merchant. 
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a native  of  Ceylon,  fettled  there,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged  for  two  months, 
and  who  then  procured  him  a paflage  to  Cochin,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  up 
which  he  proceeded  by  land ; particularizing,  with  a wonderful  tenacity  of 
memory,  the  feveral  towns  and  places  through  which  he  palled,  with  their  in- 
termediate diftances : but  as  thefe  are  already  well  enough  defcribed  in  our 
own  books  of  geography,  his  account  of  them  need  not  be  here  inferted. 

VI.  In  this  direction  he  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Bombay,  and  pafled 
on  to  Dwarac  Tatta  Hingulaj,  or  Henglaz,  and  through  Multan,  beyond 
the  Attock,  whence  he  changed  his  route  to  the  eaftward,  and  arrived  at  Hur- 
dewar,  where  the  Ganges  enters  the  plains  of  Hinduflan  ; and  from  that  place 
of  Hindu  devotion  he  again  departed  in  a wefterly  direction,  through  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Punjaub  to  Cabul,  and  thence  to  Bamian,  where  he  mentions 
with  admiration  the  number  of  ftatues  that  Hill  exift,  though  the  place  itfelf 
has  been  long  deferted  by  its  inhabitants. 


VII.  In  the  courfe  of  his  rambles  in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  he  fell  in 
with  the  army  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  in  the  clofe  vicinity  of  Ghizni ; 
and  that  King,  having  an  ulcer  in  his  nofe,  confulted  our  Fakeer,  to 
know  if,  being  an  Indian,  he  could  prefcribe  a remedy  for  it : on  which 
occafion  the  latter  acknowledged  that,  having  no  knowledge  of  furgery  or 
medicine,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  wits,  by  infinuating  to  the  Prince,  that  there 
mod  probably  did  fubfift  a connexion  between  the  ulcer  and  his  fovereignty, 
fo  that  it  might  not  be  advifable  to  feek  to  get  rid  of  the  one,  left  it  fhould 
rifk  the  lofs  of  the  other ; a fuggeftion  that  met  (he  adds)  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Prince  and  his  Minifters. 


VIII.  Praun 
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VIII.  Praun  Poory  afterwards  travelled  through  KhoraJan>  by  the  way 
of  Herat  and  Mufti-hed,  to  Aftrabad,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
to  the  Mahaor  Buree  (i.  e.  larger)  Jowalla  Mookhi,  or  Juala  Muchi,  terms 
that  mean  a “ Flaming  Mouth,”  as  being  a fpot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bakee,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fea  in  queftion,  whence  fire  iflues  j a circum- 
ftance  that  has  rendered  it  of  great  veneration  with  the  Hindus  ; and  Praun 
Poory  adds,  that  locally  it  is  called  Baghejian , a word  which  I underftand 
to  mean  in  Sanfcrit , “ The  Region  of  Heat;”  though  the  caufe  is  candidly 
afcribed  by  our  traveller  to  the  natural  circumftance  of  the  ground  being  im- 
pregnated with  naphtha  throughout  all  that  neighbourhood. 

IX.  After  fojourning  eleven  months  at  this  Jowalla  Mookhi,  he  embarked 
on  the  Cafpian,  and  obtained  a pattage  to  Aftrachan ; where  he  mentions  to 
have  been  courteoufly  received  by  the  body  of  Hindus  refiding  in  that  place. 

X.  Praun  Poory  next  proceeds  to  notice,  that  a river  (meaning,  no 
doubt,  the  Volga)  flows  under  Aftrachan,  and  is,  he  fays,  frozen  over,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  paflengers  travelling  on  it  during  four  months  in  the  year ; and 
thence,  he  mentions,  in  eighteen  days  journey,  he  proceeded  to  Mofcow, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ruflia,  (the  Sovereign  of  which  was,  he  obferves,  a 
Beeby,  or  Lady,)  and  that  he  halted  there  during  five  days  in  the  Armenian 
Seray ; and  he  takes  notice  that  there  is  an  immenfe  bell  in  this  city,  under 
which  a hundred  perfons  may  find  room  to  ftand ; adding,  that  he  has  heard, 
in  a month’s  journeying  beyond  Mofcow,  a traveller  may  reach  Peterfburgh, 
and  thence  get  to  Great  Britain. 

XI.  But  Praun  Poory  proceeds  no  farther  than  Mofcow,  from  which 
place  he  returned  by  Aftrachan,  and  patted  through  Perfia,  by  the  route  of 
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Shamaki,  Shenvaun,  Tubrez,  Hamadan,  and  Ifpahan  ; in  which  capital  he  fo- 
journed  during  forty  days,  and  then  palled  on  to  Shirauz;  where  he  arrived 
during  the  government  of  Kerim  Shah,  whom  he  defcribes  as  being  then 
about  forty  years  of  age,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  from  an  audience  he  had  of 
him  ; and  there  were,  he  adds,  two  Englilh  gentlemen  (one  of  whom  he  calls 
Mr.  Lister J at  this  King’s  court  at  the  period  of  his  vifiting  it. 

XII.  Embarking  at  Aboofheher,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Perlia,  he 
reached  the  Ifie  of  Kharek , then  governed  by  a chief  called  Meer  Manna, 
who  had,  he  obferves,  taken  it  from  the  Dutch,  and  whom  he  reprefents  as 
a chieftain  living  by  carrying  on  a warfare  againft  all  his  neighbours;  and 
he  mentions  feveral  Hindus  as  being  fettled  here.  He  next  arrived  at  the  iflands 
called  Bahrein,  on  the  coafts  of  which  pearls  are,  he  fays,  found  ; whence  re- 
embarking for  Bujforah,  the  vefiel  he  was  in  was  met  and  examined,  and 
again  releafed,  by  the  Bombay  and  Tartar  grabs,  then  carrying  on  hoftilities 
(as  he  underftood)  againft  Solyman,  the  Mahommedan  chief  of  the  Bahrein 
Iftes.  After  this  occurrence  our  traveller  arrived  at  Bujforah,  a well  known 
town  and  fea-port,  in  which  he  found  a number  of  Hindu  houfes  of  trade,  as 
well  as  two  idols  or  figures  of  Vishnu,  known  under  his  appellations  of  Go- 
vinda  Raya  and  Calyana  Raya;  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  enunciation, 
and  Praun  Poory’s  pronunciation  of  their  names,  Kulyan  Row  and  Go- 
bi nd  Row. 


XIII.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  penetrate  up  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad, 
he  returned  to  Buflorah,  whence  defeending  the  Perfian  Gulph,  he  arrived  at 
Mufcat,  where  he  met  alfo  a number  of  Hindus  ; and  from  that  place  he  reached 
Surat.  From  hence  he  again  proceeded  by  fea  to  Mokha,  where  alfo  he  found  a 

number 
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number  of  Hindus ; and  he  thence  returned  into  India,  landing  on  its  weft 
coaft,  in  the  port  of  Sanyanpoor,  fituated,  I fuppofe,  towards  or  in  the 
Cutch  or  Sinde  countries. 

XIV.  From  this  port  he  journeyed  to  Balkh  (where  he  alfo  mentions 
Hindus  being  fettled)  and  to  Bokhara,  at  which  he  notices  having  viewed  the 
famous  Derjah  of  Khaja  Chestee,  and  the  loftieft  minar  or  fpire  he  has 
ever  feen.  From  this  place,  after  twelve  days  journey,  he  arrived  at  Sa- 
markand, which  he  deferibes  as  a large  city,  having  a broad  river  flowing 
under  it:  and  thence  our  traveller  arrived,  after  a ten  days  journey,  at 
Budukhfhan,  in  the  hills  around  which  rubies  are,  he  fays,  found ; whence  he 
travelled  into  Cafhmir  ; and  from  that  pafling  over  the  hills  towards  Hin- 
duftan,  he  came  to  the  Gungowtri,  or  “ Defcent  of  the  Ganges,”  where  there 
is,  he  obferves,  a ftatue  of  Bagiiiratha;  at  which  place  the  river  may,  he 
fays,  be  leaped  over : and  he  further  notices,  that  thirty  cofs  to  the  fouthward 
of  Gungowtri  there  is  a fountain,  or  fpring,  called  the  Jumnowtri  or  Yum- 
nowtriy  which  he  deferibes  as  the  fource  of  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna  River. 

XV.  Our  traveller,  leaving  this  part  of  the  country,  came  in  a fouth-eaft 
direction  into  Oude,  and  went  thence  into  Nepaul,  the  feveral  towns  in  which 
he  deferibes,  inclufive  of  its  capital,  Catmandee,  where  flow,  he  obferves,  the 
four  rivers  of  Naugmutty,  Bifhenmutty,  Roodrmutty,  and  Munmutty;  and  at 
feven  days  journey  beyond  which,  he  notices  a ftation  called  Gojfayn-thaiuiy 
where  Mahadeo  took  poifon  and  flept,  as  related  in  the  Hindu  books ; from 
which  place  (deferibed  by  him  as  a fnowy  trad)  he  returned  to  Catmandee, 
and  went  thence  in  another  direction  into  Thibet,  crofling  in  his  way  to  it 
the  Cofa  river  by  a bridge  compofed  of  iron  chains ; and  obferving  that  at 
Leftee,  the  third  day’s  journey  beyond  the  Cofa,  is  the  boundary  of  Nepaul 
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and  Thibet,  where  guards  are  Rationed  on  both  Tides ; whence,  in  another 
day’s  travelling,  Praun  Poory  arrived  at  KhalTa,  a town  within  Bhote  or 
'Thibet-,  (for  by  the  former  name  the  natives  often  underftand  what  we 
mean  by  the  latter;)  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chehang , and  from  that  to 
Koortee,  where  paffes  are  given  ; and  then  crofled  over  the  hills  (called  in 
that  country  Lungoor)  into  the  plain  of  Tingri,  beyond  which  one  day’s  jour- 
ney is  Gunguir;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  Jangee , (from  Jangu,)  which 
means,  he  fays,  a bridge  over  a river  there : after  which  our  traveller  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  other  diftances  and  ftations  of  each  munzel,  or  day’s 
journey,  (with  other  particulars,  the  infertion  of  all  which  would  render  this 
addrefs  too  prolix,)  till  he  reached  Lahalfa,  and  the  mountain  of  Patala , 
the  feat  of  the  Delai  Lama,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Degurcha,  which  he 
mentions  as  that  of  the  Taisiioo  Lama;  and  then,  in  a journey  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  days,  reached  to  the  lake  of  Maun  Surwur,  (called  in  the 
Hindu  books  Manajarovara  ) and  his  defeription  of  it  I fhall  here  infert 
in  a literal  tranflation  of  his  owTn  words, 

XVI.  “ Its  circumference  (i.  e.  of  the  lake  of  Maun  Surwur)  is  of 
t(  fix  days  journey,  and  around  it  are  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  Goumaris,  or 
« religious  ftations  or  temples,  and  the  habitations  of  the  people  called 
**  Dowki , whofe  drefs  is  like  that  of  the  Thibetians.  The  Maun  Surwur 
“ is  one  lake ; but  in  the  middle  of  it  there  arifes,  as  it  were,  a partition 
u wall ; and  the  northern  part  is  called  Maun  Surwur,  and  the  fouthern 
“ Lunkadh , or  Lunkdeh.  From  the  Maun  Surwur  part  ilfues  one  river,  and 
« from  the  Lunkadh  part  two  rivers  : The  firft  is  called  Brahma,  where 
««  Puresram  making  Tupijya,  the  Brahmaputra  ilfued  out,  and  took  its  courfe 
« to  the  eaftward  ; and  of  the  two  ftreams  that  iifue  from  the  Lunkadh,  one 
“ is  called  the  Surju,  being  the  fame  which  flows  by  Ayoddya,  orOude;  and 
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«*  the  other  is  called  Sutroodra,  (or,  in  the  Pur  anas,  Shutudru , and  vulgarly 
*<  the  Sutluje,)  which  flows  into  the  Punjaub  country  ; and  two  days  journey 
“ weft  from  the  Maun  Surwur  is  the  large  town  of  Teree  Ladac,  the  for- 
“ mer  Rajahs  of  which  were  Hindus,  but  have  now  become  Mahomme- 
“ dans.  The  inhabitants  there  are  like  unto  the  Thibetians.  Proceeding 
“ from  Ladac,  feven  days  journey  to  the  fouthward,  there  is  a mountain  called 
“ Cailafa  Cungri , (Cungur  meaning  a peak,)  which  is  exceedingly  lofty; 
“ and  on  its  fummit  there  is  a Bhowjputr  or  Bhoorjpulr  tree,  from  the  root 
«*  of  which  fprouts  or  gufhes  a fmall  flream,  which  the  people  fay  is  the 
“ Jource  of  the  Ganges , and  that  it  comes  from  Vaicont'ha , or  heaven,  as  is  alfo 
“ related  in  the  Puranas ; although  this  fource  appears  to  the  fight  to  flow 
“ from  the  fpot  where  grows  this  Bhozvjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  afcent  of 
“ fome  miles ; and  yet  above  this  there  is  a fiill  loftier  fummit,  w'hither  no 
(C  one  goes  : but  I have  heard  that  on  that  uppermofl:  pinnacle  there  is  a 
«*  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a Jagui  fomehow  penetrated  ; who,  having 
“ immerfed  his  little  finger  in  it,  it  became  petrified.  At  four  days  journey 
<c  from  Cailafa  Cungri  is  a mountain  called  Brahmadanda,  or  Bra'hma’s 
*c  Jlaff,  in  which  is  the  Jource  of  the  Aliknundra  Ganga ; and  five  or  fix 
,f  days  journey  to  the  fouth  of  that  are  fituated  on  the  mountains  the  tem- 
“ pies  dedicated  to  Cedara,  or  Kedarnauth  and  Budranauth;  and  from 
" thefe  hills  flow  the  ftreams  called  the  Kedar  Ganga  and  Sheo  Ganga  ; the 
“ confluxes  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Aliknundra , with  the  main  ftream  of 
“ the  Ganges,  take  place  near  Kernpraug  and  Deopraug,  in  the  vicinity  of 
“ Serinagur ; whence  they  flow  on  in  a united  ftream,  which  iflues  into  the 
“ plains  of  Hinduftan  at  the  Hurdewar.” 

XVII.  Praun  Poory  went  back  from  this  part  of  the  country  into  Ne- 
paul  and  Thibet,  from  the  capital  of  which  he  was  charged  by  the  admi- 
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niflration  there  with  difpatches  to  the  Governor  General,  Mr.  Hastings, 
which  he  mentions  to  have  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Barwell,  and  of 
the  late  Meffrs.  Bogle  and  Elliott;  after  which  our  traveller  was  fent  to 
Benares  with  introductory  letters  to  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing  and  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, who  was  at  that  time  the  refident ; and  fome  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Hastings  bellowed  on  him  i n jaghire,  the  village  of  sljfapoor , which  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  as  a free  tenure;  though  he  is  ftill  fo  fond  of  travelling,  that  he 
annually  makes  fhort  excurfions  into  different  parts  of  India,  and  occafionally  as 
far  as  Nepaul. 


XVIII.  The  name  of  the  other  Hindu  Fakeer,  or  Brahme chary , (whofe 
picture  reclining,  in  his  ordinary  pofition,  on  his  bed  of  iron  fpikes,  accom- 
panies this,]  is  Perkasanund;  and  he  affumes  the  title  or  epithet  of  Purrum 
Soatuntre,  which  implies  Jelf-po[feJfion  or  independence ; and  as  his  own  rela- 
tion of  his  mode  of  life  is  not  very  long,  I deliver  an  Englifh  tranflation  of 
it,  as  received  from  him  in  Auguft,  1792;  only  obferving  that  th t Jowalla 
Mookht , which  he  mentions  to  have  vifited,  is  not  the  one  on  the  Cafpian , but 
another;  for  there  are  at  the  lead  three  famous  places  known  to  the  Hindus 
under  this  general  denomination ; one  near  to  Naugercote,  another  (whither 
Praun  Poory  went)  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakee,  and  the  third  (as  I have  been 
informed  by  Lieut.  Wilford)  at  Corcoor,  to  the  eaflward  of  the  Tigris-,  but 
whether  it  be  the  firft  or  laft  of  thefe  Jowalia  Mookhis  that  Perkasanund 
vifited,  his  narrative  is  not  fufficiently  clear  to  enable  me  to  diflinguifh  ; neither 
are  his  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  at  all  equal  to  Praun  Poory ’s, 
w hich  may  account  for  his  obfervation  as  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  Maun 
Surwur  lake,  whither  not  only  Praun  Poory,  but  other  Fakeers,  that  I have 
feen  at  Benares,  profefs  to  have  neverthelefs  penetrated ; fo  that  my  prefent 
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notice  of  Perkasanund  to  the  Society,  is  principally  on  account  of  the  ftrange 
penance  he  has  thought  fit  to  devote  himfelf  to,  in  fixing  himfelf  on  his 
fer-Jeja>  or  bed  of  fpikes,  where  he  conftantly  day  and  night  remains ; and, 
to  add  to  what  he  confiders  as  the  merit  of  this  ftate  of  mortification, 
in  the  hot  weather  he  has  often  burning  around  him  logs  of  wood;  and 
in  the  cold  feafon,  water  falling  on  his  head  from  a perforated  pot, 
placed  in  a frame  at  fome  height  above  him  ; and  yet  he  feems  contented, 
and  to  enjoy  good  health  and  fpirits.  Neither  do  the  fpikes  appear  to  be 
in  any  material  degree  diftrefling  to  him,  although  he  ufes  not  the  defence 
of  even  ordinary  cloathing  to  cover  his  body  as  a protection  againfi: 
them  : but  as  the  drawing  exhibits  an  exaCt  likenefs  as  well  of  his  perfon 
as  of  this  bed  of  feeming  torture,  I fhall  not  here  trouble  the  Society 
with  any  further  defcription  of  either,  and  conclude  by  mentioning,  that 
he  is  now  living  at  Benares,  on  a fmall  provifion  that  he  enjoys  from  go- 
vernment. 


P.  S.  Had  my  official  occupations,  whilft  at  Benares,  admitted  of  my 
paying  due  attention  to  Praun  Poory’s  narrative  of  his  travels,  the  geo- 
graphical information  they  contain,  or  rather  point  to,  as  to  the  fource  of  the 
Ganges,  Jumna,  and  other  principal  rivers,  might  have  probably  admitted 
of  a fuller  illuftration,  and  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  from  a farther  exami- 
nation of  that  Sunyajfy,  aided  by  the  important  afiiftance  which  I might  in 
that  cafe  have  obtained  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt  from  Lieutenant 
Wilford,  who  has,  through  his  own  unwearied  exertions,  and  chiefly  at 
his  own  expence,  collected  a variety  of  valuable  materials  relative  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  north  of  India ; at  the  fame  time  that,  by  a zealous  application 
to  the  fiudy  of  Hindu  literature,  joined  to  an  intimate  acquintance  with 

whatever 
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■whatever  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  left  us,  on  their  mythology,  or 
concerning  the  general  events  of  former  ages,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  extended,  this  gentleman  is  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
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Travjlation  of  the  Relation  delivered  by  Pur  rum  Soatuntre 
Purkasanund  Brehmchary  of  his  Travels  mid  Life ; delivered 
on  the  l/pth  of  Augujl , 1792. 

t AM  a Brahmen  of  the  Tujerveda  fed,  and  of  the  line  of  Prajher.  My 
anceflors  are  from  the  Punjaub.  They  had  a long  time  ago  come  to  vifit 
at  Jaggernauth,  and  had  reached  and  were  abiding  at  Gopegawn,  where  I was 
born.  When  I was  only  ten  years  of  age,  I ufed  to  give  myfelf  up  to  medi- 
tation and  mortification,  lying  upon  thorns  and  pebbles  ; a mode  of  life  I had 
continued  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  my  relations,  who  wanted 
me  to  think  of  marriage ; whereupon,  having  attained  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
I left  my  home,  determined  to  devote  myfelf  to  travelling.  Firft,  after  coming 
out  of  my  houfe,  I went  towards  Ootrakhund,  by  way  of  Nepaul  and  Bhote . 
I went  into  the  country  of  the  Great  and  Little  Lama , where  the  Teeshoo  Lama 
lives.  In  this  trad  is  the  Maun  Lalaee , (i.  e.  tank  or  lake,)  as  far  as  which  is 
inhabited,  but  not  beyond  it;  and  the  lake  called  Maun  Surwur  is  feventeen 
munzels,  or  days’ journey,  farther  on,  in  a jungly  country,  which  prevents  ac- 
cefs  to  it.  There  are  in  this  quarter  the  places  known  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Muni , Mahejho , Mahadeo>  and  of  <Teloke>  Nauthjee , and  the  Debbeest 
or  cooking  places,  of  Nownauth  j and  of  the  eighty-four  Sidhsy  or  religious  per- 
fons,  thus  difiinguifhed  ; all  fituated  on  this  fide  of  the  Maun  Surwur.  Into 
thefe  Debbees,  if  one  throw  in  either  two  loaves,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted ; 
one  in  the  name  of  the  Sidh , and  another  in  one’s  own  name ; that  in  the  name 
of  the  Sidh  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  that  in  one’s  own  name  rifes  up  baked. 
Thefe  places  I vifited.  At  the  Maun  Talaee  the  boundaries  of  four  countries 
meet,  viz.  that  of  China,  of  the  Lama's,  country,  of  the  Befeher  country, 
and  that  of  the  Cooloo  country. 

Vol.  V.  G Proceeding 
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Proceeding  thus  in  religious  progrefs  from  hill  to  hill,  I palled  through  the 
Shaum  country,  and  defcending  the  hills,  arrived  in  Calhmir,  where  I halted 
for  devotional  purpofes,  as  well  as  to  profecute  my  dudies.  From  Calhmir 
1 went  through  Thibet  to  the  Great  Jowallah,  which  is  lituated  in  a country 
where  fire  rifes  out  of  the  ground  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  cofs.  In  this  Jowallah 
whoever  wants  to  drefs  victuals,  or  boil  water,  they  have  only  to  dig  a little 
fiflure  into  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  place  the  article  thereon,  which  will 
ferve  without  wood.  On  this  fide  of  Peifhore,  where  the  Sendhe  fait  is  pro- 
duced, there  is  a village  called  Dudun  Khan's  Pend,  adjoining  to  the  fait 
pits.  The  Rajah  of  that  country  was  called  Rajah  Bhenda  Singh.  I had 
here  fhut  myfelf  up  in  a Gowpha,  or  cell,  where  I vowed  to  remain  doing 
penance  for  a period  of  twelve  years.  Vermin  or  worms  gnawed  my  flelh,  of 
which  the  marks  dill  remain;  and  when  one  year  had  elapfed,  then  the  Rajah 
opened  the  door  of  the  cell,  whereupon  I faid  to  him,  “ either  take  my 
“ curfe,  or  make  me  a Jer-Jeja , or  bed  of  fpikes  and  then  that  Rajah  made  for 

me  the  Jer-Jeja  I now  occupy.  During  the  four  months  of  the  winter  I made 
jeljeja  upon  this  feat.  Jel-Jeja  is,  that  night  and  day  water  is  let  fall  upon  my 
head.  From  thence,  by  the  Sindh  country  I went  to  Hingoolauje,  (a  mountain 
dedicated  to  Debee.)  All  the  country  to  the  wed  and  fouth  I travelled  over 
upon  this  Jer-Jeja , coming  at  length  to  Preyago,  or  Allahabad  ; and  palling 
by  Cadii,  or  Benares,  I went  to  the  ^temple  of  Jaggernauth  ; and  vidting 
Balajee,  proceeded  on  to  Ramidier ; and,  after  vidting  that  place,  Ijournied 
on  to  Surat.  In  Surat  I embarked  in  a vedel,  and  went  by  fea  to  Mufcat  in 
twelve  days  ; and  thence  returning,  came  to  Surat  again.  Mr.  Boddam  was 
then  at  Surat;  and  he  afterwards  went  to  Bombay.  I dayed  two  years 
at  Surat.  Mr.  Boddam  granted  me  fomething  to  fubdd  on  with  my  fol- 
lowers, and  built  ahoufe  for  me;  and  dill  my  Cheilas,  or  difciples,  are  there.  It 
is  thirty-dve  years  dnce  I made  cTupiJya  upon  this  Jer-Jeja.  I have  been  in 
feveral  countries.  How  much  fliall  I caufe  to  be  written?  I have  been  at  every 
4 place 
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place  of  religious  refort,  and  have  no  longer  any  inclination  to  roam;  but  be- 
ing defirous  of  fettling  in  Benares,  I have  come  hither.  Three  Tugs  have 
paffed,  and  we  are  now  in  the  fourth  j and  in  all  thefe  four  ages  there  have  been 
religious  devotees,  and  their  difciples ; and  they  are  firft  to  make  application 
to  the  Rajah,  or  to  whoever  is  the  ruler  of  the  place;  for  even  Rajahs  main- 
tain and  ferve  us ; and  it  is  befitting  that  I obtain  a fmall  place,  where  I may 
apply  to  my  religious  duties,  and  that  fomething  may  be  allowed  for  my  ne- 
ceffary  expences,  that  I may  blefs  you. 


QUESTION. 

In  all  the  eighteen  Tupi/yas,  or  modes  of  penetential  devotion,  that  are  made 
mention  of  in  the  Shajier , the  one  you  have  chofen  is  not  fpecified ; where- 
fore it  is  inferable,  that  you  muft  have  committed  fome  great  offence,  in  ex- 
piation of  which  you  have  betaken  yourfelf  to  the  prefent  very  rude  mode  of 
difcipline.  Declare,  therefore,  what  crime  you  have  perpetrated. 


ANSWER. 

In  the  Suthya  Tug , or  firft  age,  there  was  a Rtkh,  or  holy-man,  called  Ag- 
niburna,  who  performed  this  Jer-Jeja  difcipline;  as  in  the  Treta , or  fecond 
age,  did  Ravono,  for  ten  thoufand  years ; and  in  the  Dwapar , or  third  age, 
Bhikma  Pitamaha,  did  the  fame;  and  in  the  Cale  Tug , or  prefent  age,  I have 
followed  their  example,  during  a period  of  thirty-five  years  ; but  not  to  expiate 
any  crime  or  offence  by  me  committed;  in  which  refpe<ft  if  I be  guilty,  may 
Veshvveishura  ftrike  me  a leper  here  in  Benares. 
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QUESTION. 

When  you  went  to  Ramifher,  at  what  diftance  was  Lunka? 

ANSWER. 

We  go  to  Ramifher  to  worfliipj  and  at  the  Sethund , or  bridge,  there,  there 
is  a ling  of  fand,  which  I paid  my  refpedts  to : but  beyond  that  nobody  from 
Hinduftan  has  gone  to  Lunka.  In  the  fea,  your  fhips  are  always  failing 
about ; but  the  current  is  fuch,  that  they  cannot  get  thither ; fo,  how  can 
wfe  go  there?  But  from  Singuldeep , or  Ceylon,  we  can  fee  the  glitterings  of 
Lunka.  There  I did  not  go;  but  my  Cheilas  have  been  there,  who  faid  that 
in  Singuldeep  is  the  feat  of  Rawon;  and  Hunooman’s  twelve  Chokies , or  watch 
Rations. 

QUESTION. 

Have  you  feen  Ram’s  Bridge?  If  you  have  feen  it,  defcribe  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  whether  it  be  ftill  found  or  broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram's  Bridge,  which  is  called  Sethund , is  afcertained  by  the  Vedas  to  be 
ten  jojun  broad,  and  one  hundred  jojun  long;  but  in  three  places  it  is  broken. 
The  people  call  it  a bridge ; or  otherwife  it  appears  to  have  wood  growing  on  it, 
and  to  be  inhabited. 
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ENUMERATION  OF  INDIAN  CLASSES. 


By  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Efq. 


HE  permanent  reparation  of  Gaffes,  with  hereditary  profefTions  afligned 


to  each,  is  among  the  moft  remarkable  inftitutions  of  India ; and, 
though  now  lefs  rigidly  maintained  than  heretofore,  muft  ftill  engage  attention. 
On  the  fubje<fl  of  the  mixed  Gaffes,  Sanjcrit  authorities,  in  fome  inflances,  dis- 
agree : Gaffes  mefitioned  by  one,  are  omitted  by  another;  and  texts  differ  on 
the  profefTions  afligned  to  fome  tribes.  A comparifon  of  feveral  authorities, 
with  a few  obfervations  on  the  fubdivifions  of  Gaffes,  may  tend  to  eluci- 
date this  fubjed,  in  which  there  is  fome  intricacy. 

One  of  the  authorities  I fhall  ufe,  is  the  Jdtimdldy  or  Garland  of  Gaffes ; 
an  extrad  from  the  Rudrayamala  Tantra,  which,  in  fome  inflances,  cor- 
refponds  better  with  ufage  and  received  opinions  than  the  ordinances  of 
Menu,  and  the  great  D'herma-purana .*  On  more  important  points  its 

authority  could  not  be  compared  with  the  D'herma-Jajtra ; but,  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  Gaffes,  it  may  be  admitted ; for  the  Tantras  form  a branch  of 


literature 


* The  texts  are  cited  in  the  Vivddarnave  fe’tu,  from  the  Vrihad  D'herma-purana.  This  name 
I therefore  retain ; although  I cannot  learn  that  fuch  a purana  exifts ; or  to  what  treatife  the 
quotation  refers  under  that  name. 
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literature  highly  etteemed,  though  at  prefent  much  negleded.  Their  fabulous 
origin  derives  them  from  revelations  of  Siva  to  Pa'rvati,  confirmed  by  Vishnu, 
and  therefore  called  Agama , from  the  initials  of  three  words  in  a verfe  of 

the  To  dal  a T antra. 

“ Cording  from  the  mouth  of  Siva,  heard  by  the  mountain-born  goddefs, 
“ admitted  by  the  fon  ofVASuDE'vA,  it  is  thence  called  Agama." 

Thirty-fix  are  mentioned  for  the  number  of  mixed  daffes ; but,  according 
to  fome  opinions,  that  number  includes  the  fourth  original  tribe,  or  all  the 
original  tribes,  according  to  other  authorities:  yet  the  text  quoted  from  the 
great  D'herma-purana , in  the  digeft  of  which  a verfion  w’as  tranflated  by  Mr. 
Halhed,  name  thirty-nine  mixed  claffes ; and  the  Jdtimald  gives  dittind  names 
for  a greater  number. 

On  the  four  original  tribes  it  may  fuflice,  in  this  place,  to  quote  the  Jatimdla> 
where  the  diftindion  of  Brdhmanasy  according  to  the  ten  countries  to  which 
their  anceftors  belonged,  is  noticed : that  diftindion  is  ftill  maintained. 

*(  In  the  firft  creation,  by  Bra'hma,  Brdhmanas  proceeded,  with  the 
11  Veda , from  the  mouth  of  Bra'iima.  From  his  arms  Cjhatriyas  fprung ; 
4<  fo  from  his  thigh,  Vaifyas  > from  his  foot  Sudras  were  produced : all  with 
their  females. 

“ The  Lord  of  creation  viewing  them,  faid,  What  fhall  be  your  occu- 
“ pations  ?”  They  replied,  “ We  are  not  our  own  matters,  Oh,  God ! Com- 
“ mand  us  what  to  undertake. 
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“ Viewing  and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the  firfl:  tribe  fuperior 
“ over  the  refl.  As  the  firfl;  had  great  inclination  for  the  divine  fciences, 
«*  ( Brahmeveda ,)  therefore  he  was  Brdhmana.  The  protestor  from  ill  (CJhate ) 
<f  was  Cjhatriya  \ him  whofe  profeflion  ( Veja ) confifts  in  commerce,  which 
<f  promotes  fuccefs  in  war,  for  the  protedlion  of  himfelf  and  of  mankind  ; and 
“ in  hufbandry,  and  attendance  on  cattle,  called  Vai/ya.  The  other  fhould 
“ voluntarily  ferve  the  three  tribes,  and  therefore  he  became  a Sudra : he 
“ fhould  humble  himfelf  at  their  feet.” 


And  in  another  place  : 

<f  A chief  of  the  twice-born  tribe  was  brought  by  Vishnu’s  eagle  from 
“ Saca  dwipa : thus  have  Saca  dwipa  Brahmanas  become  known  in  Jambu 
“ dwipa. 


“ In  Jambu  dwipa  Brahmanas  are  reckoned  tenfold ; Sdrejwata , Cany - 
“ acubja , Gauda,  Maithila , TJtcala>  Drdvida , Marahajhtra , cTailanga>  Gujjavat 
**  and  Cajmira , refiding  in  the  feveral  countries  whence  they  are  named.  (1.) 

t(  Their  fons  and  grand-fons  are  confidered  as  Canyacubja  priefls,  and 
“ fo  forth.  Their  poflerity,  defeending  from  Menu,  alfo  inhabit  the  fouthern 
“ regions:  others  refide  in  Anga  Banga  and  Calinga  j fome  in  Camrupa  and 

“ Odra. 

(i.)  Thefe  feveral  countries  are  Sdrefuata,  probably  the  region  watered  by  the  river 
Serfutty,  as  it  is  marked  in  maps ; unlefs  it  be  a part  of  Bengal,  named  from  the  branch  of  the 
Bhagirathi,  which  is  diftinguilhed  by  this  appellation,  Canyacubja,  or  Canoj ; Gaurd , probably 
the  weftern  Gar,  and  not  the  Gaur  of  Bengal ; Mit'hlla,  or  TirabhuHi,  corrupted  into  Tirhut ; 
Utcala,  faid  to  be  fituated  near  the  celebrated  temple  of  jfagannat'ha ; Dravida,  pronounced 
Dravira  ; poffibly  the  country  deferibed  by  that  name,  as  a maritime  region  fouth  of  Carnata, 
[Afi.  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  117.)  Marahajhtra , or  Marhdtta  ; Telinga,  or  Telingdna ; Gujjara , or 
Guzrats  Cajmira , or  Cajhmir. 
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” Odra.  Others  are  inhabitants  of  Sumbhadeja : and  twice-born  men,  brought 
“ by  former  Princes,  have  been  eftablifhed  in  Bdda  Magadha^  Varendra , Cb'olat 
“ Swernagrama , China  Cula,  Saca,  and  Berbera.*’  (1.) 

I {hall  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  enumerate  the  principal  mixed 
claffes,  which  have  fprung  from  intermarriages  of  the  original  tribes. 


1.  Murd'habhiJhiEla , from  a Brdhmana  by  a girl  of  the  CJhatriya  clafs:  his 
duty  is  the  teaching  of  military  exercifes.  The  fame  origin  is  afcribed  in 
the  great  D'herma-purdna  to  the  Cumbhacara , (2,)  or  potter,  and  T, antravdya , 
(j,)  or  weaver:  but  the  Tantravdya , according  to  the  Jatimdld , fprung 
from  two  mixed  claffes,  begotten  by  a man  of  the  Manibandha  on  a woman 
of  the  Manicara  tribe. 

2.  Ambajht'ha , or  Vaidya,  (4,)  whofe  profeffion  is  the  fcience  of  medicine, 
was  born  of  a Vaijya  woman,  by  a man  of  the  facerdotal  clafs.  The  fame 
origin  is  given  by  the  D'herma-purana  to  the  Canfacdra , {5,)  or  brazier,  and  to 
the  Sanc'hacbra,  (6,)  or  worker  in  fhells.  Thefe  again  are  ftated,  in  the 
Mantra,  as  fpringing  from  the  intermarriages  of  mixed  claffes;  the  Can- 
jacara from  the  Cfamracuta  and  the  Sanc’hacara  j alfo  named  Sanchaddreca , from 
the  Rdjaputra  and  Gandhica;  for  Rdjaputras  not  only  denote  CJhatriyas  as  fons 

of 

(1.)  Anga  includes  Bhagalpur.  Bcnga,  or  Bengal  Proper,  is  a part  only  of  the  Suba. 
Varendra,  or  traft  of  inundation  north  of  the  Ganges,  is  a part  of  the  prefent  Zila  of  Rajejhdhi. 
Calinga  is  watered  by  the  Goddvtri , [Aft.  Ref.  vol.  iii.  p.  48.)  Camrupal,  an  ancient  empire,  is 
become  a province  of  Ajcnn.  Odra  I underhand  to  be  Orifa  Proper.  Rada  (if  that  be  the 
true  reading)  is  well  known  as  the  country  weft  of  the  Bhagirat'ha.  Magadha , or  Magadha, 
is  Bahar  Proper;  Chola  is  part  of  Birbhum.  Another  legion  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
Afiatick  Refearches,  vol.  iii.  p 48.  Swernagrama , vulgarly  Sunargau,  is  fituated  eaft  of  Dacca. 
China  is  a portion  of  the  prefent  Chinefe  empire.  On  the  reft  I can  offer  no  conjetture.  Saca 
and  Berbera,  here  mentioned,  muff  differ  from  the  Dwipa,  and  the  region  fituated  between 
the  Cufka  and  Sanrha  Dwypas.  (2.)  Vulgarly,  Cumdr.  (3,)  Vulgarly,  Tanti.  (4,)  Vulgarly, 
Baidya.  (5,)  Vulgarly,  Cctfcra.  (6,)  Vulgarly,  Sac’hera. 
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of  kings,  but  is  alfo  the  name  of  a mixed  clafs,  and  of  a tribe  of  fabulous 
origin. 

Rudra-Tdmala  T antra : “ The  origin  of  Rajaputras  is  from  the  Vaifya  on 
« the  daughter  of  an  Ambajht'ha.  Again,  thoufands  of  others  fprung  from  the 
“ foreheads  of  cows  kept  to  fupply  oblations.” 

3.  Nijhada>  or  Rdrafava,  whofe  profeffion  is  catching  fifh,  was  born  of  a 
Sudra  woman  by  a man  of  a facerdotal  clafs.  The  name  is  given  to  the  iffue 
of  a legal  marriage  between  a Brahmana  and  a woman  of  the  Sudra  clafs.  It 
fhould  feem  that  the  iffue  of  other  legal  marriages  in  different  claffes  were 
defcribed  by  the  names  of  mixed  claffes  fpringing  from  intercourfe  between 
the  feveral  tribes.  This,  however,  is  liable  to  fome  queftion ; and  fince  fuch 
marriages  are  confidered  as  illegal  in  theprefent  age,  it  is  not  material  to  pur- 
fue  the  inquiry. 

According  to  the  Ti'herma-purdna,  from  the  fame  origin  as  the  Nijhdda 
fprings  the  Varafivi , or  aftrologer.  In  the  Mantra,  that  origin  is  given  to  the 
Brahmefudra , whofe  profeffion  is  to  make  chairs  or  flools  ufed  on  fome  re- 
ligious occafions.  Under  the  name  of  Varafivi  ( 1 ) is  defcribed  a clafs  fpring- 
ing from  the  Gopa  and  Tantravaya , and  employed  in  cultivating  beetle.  The 
profeffion  of  aftrology,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  making  almanacks,  is  affigned,  in 
the  Tantra,  to  degraded  Brdhmanas. 

" Brdhmanas , falling  from  their  tribe,  become  kinfmen  of  the  twice-born 
" clafs:  to  them  is  affigned  the  profeffion  of  afcertaining  the  lunar  and  folar 
w days.” 

Vol.  V.  H 4.  Mdhifjya 


(1)  Vulgarly,  Baraiya, 
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4.  Mdhijhya  is  the  Ton  of  a CJhatriya  by  a woman  of  the  Vaifya  tribe.  His 
profeflion  is  mufic,  aftronomy,  and  attendance  on  cattle. 

5.  Ugra  was  born  of  a Sudra  woman  by  a man  of  the  military  clafs.  His 
pro feffion,  according  to  Menu,  is  killing  or  confining  fuch  animals  as  live  in 
holes : but,  according  to  the  Tantra,  he  is  an  encomiaft  or  bard.  The  fame 
origin  is  attributed  to  the  Napita  (1)  or  barber;  and  to  the  Maudaca , or  con- 
fectioner. In  the  P antra,  the  Napita  is  faid  to  be  born  of  a Cuverina  woman 
by  a man  of  the  Patticdra  clafs. 

6.  Car  ana  (2)  from  a Vaifya,  by  a woman  of  the  Sudra  clafs,  is  an  attendant 
on  princes,  or  fecretary.  The  appellation  of  Cay  aft' ha  (3)  is  in  general  con- 
fidered  as  fynonimous  with  Carana ; and  accordingly  the  Carana  tribe  com- 
monly affumes  the  name  of  Cdyaft'ha : but  the  Cdyaft'has  of  Bengal  have 
pretentions  to  be  confideredastrueC^r^j-,  which  the  Jatimaldteems  to  authorize; 
for  the  origin  of  the  Cdyaft'ha  is  there  mentioned,  before  the  fubjeCt  of  mixed 
tribes  is  introduced,  immediately  after  deferibing  the  Gopa  as  a true  Sudra . 

One,  named  Bhutidatta , was  noticed  for  his  domeftic  afiiduity,  (4;)  there- 
fore the  rank  of  Cdyaft'ha  was  by  Brahmanas  afiigned  to  him.  From  him  fprung 
three  fons,  Chitrdngada , Chi  tr  often  a,  and  Chitrdgupta\  they  were  employed  in 
attendance  on  princes. 

The  D'herma-purdna  affigns  the  fame  origin  to  the  Tambuli,  or  beetle-feller, 
and  to  the  P anlica , or  areca-feller,  as  to  the  Carana . 


The 


(1)  Vulgarly,  Ndya,  or  Nai.  (2)  Vulgarly,  Caran . (3)  Vulgarly,  Cait.  (4)  Literally, 

Staying  at  home]  ( Caey  fanfthitah,)  whence  the  etimology  of  Cdyaft’ha. 
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The  fix  above  enumerated  are  begotten  in  the  direct  order  of  the  clafTes. 
Six  are  begotten  in  the  inverfe  order. 

7.  Suta,  begotten  by  a CJhatriya , on  a woman  of  the  prieftly  clafs.  His 
occupation  is  managing  horfes,  and  driving  cars.  The  fame  origin  is  given,  in 
the Purana,  to  the  Malacara  (i)  or  florift ; but  he  fprung  from  the  Carmacara 
and  P ailica  clalfes,  if  the  authority  of  the  Mantra  prevails. 

8.  Mdgadha , born  of  a CJhatriya  girl,  by  a man  of  the  commercial  clafs, 
has,  according  to  the  Sajlra>  the  profeifion  of  travelling  with  merchandize; 
but,  according  to  the  Parana  and  'Pantray  is  an  encomiaft.  From  parents 
of  thofe  clalfes  fprung  the  Gopa  (2)  if  the  Parana  may  be  believed  ; but  the 
2 "antra  deferibes  the  Gopa  as  a true  Sudray  and  names  Gopajivi  (3)  a mixed 
clafs,  ufing  the  fame  profeifion,  and  fpringing  from  Pantravaya  Manibandha 
clalfes. 

9 and  10.  Vaideha  and  Ayogava.  The  occupation  of  the  firfl,  born  of 
a Brdhmeni  by  a man  of  the  commercial  clafs,  is  waiting  on  women : the 
fecond,  born  of  a Vaifya  woman  by  a man  of  the  fervile  clafs,  has  the  pro- 
feifion of  a carpenter. 

11.  CJhattriy  or  CJhattay  fprung  from  a fervile  man  by  a woman  of  the 
military  clafs,  is  employed  in  killing  and  confining  fuch  animals  as  live  in 
holes.  The  fame  origin  is  aferibed  by  the  Parana  to  the  Carmacara , or  fmith, 
and  Dafa,  or  mariner.  The  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Pantra  without  fpecifying 
the  clalfes  from  which  he  fprung;  and  the  other  has  a different  origin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sajlra  and  Pantra. 

H 2 All 


(1)  Mali. 


(2)  Gop. 


(3)  Goatid  G <3% 
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All  authorities  concur  in  deriving  the  Chandala  from  a Sudra  father  and 
Brahmen),  mother.  His  profeffion  is  carrying  out  corpfes,  and  executing 
criminals ; and  officiating  in  other  abjed  employments  for  public  fervice. 

A third  fet  of  Indian  claffes  originate  from  the  intermarriages  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  fet:  a few  only  have  been  named  by  Menu;  and,  excepting  the 
Ahhira , or  milkman,  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  other  authorities  to  which  I 
refer.  But  the  Purdna  names  other  claffes  of  this  fet. 

A fourth  fet  is  derived  from  intercourfe  between  the  feveral  claffes  of  the 
fecond  fet:  of  thefe  alfo  few  have  been  named  by  Menu;  and  one  only  of 
the  fifth  fet,  fpringing  from  intermarriages  of  the  fecond  and  third  fet;  and 
another  of  the  iixth  fet,  derived  from  intercourfe  between  claffes  of  the 
fecond  and  fourth  fet.  Menu  adds  to  thefe  claffes  four  fons  of  outcafls. 

The  ’T antra  enumerates  many  other  claffes,  which  mull  be  placed  in  lower 
fets*,  and  afcribes  a different  origin  to  fome  of  the  claffes  in  the  third  and 
fourth  fets. 

Thefe  differences  may  be  readily  apprehended  from  the  comparative  Table 
annexed.  To  purfue  a verbofe  comparifon  would  be  tedious,  and  of  little 
ufe;  perhaps,  of  none;  for  I fufped  that  their  origin  is  fanciful;  and,  except 
the  mixed  claffes  named  by  Menu,  that  the  reft  are  terms  for  profeffiona 
rather  than  claffes;  and  they  fhould  be  confidered  as  denoting  companies  of 
artifans,  rather  than  diftind  races.  The  mode  in  which  Amera  Sinha. 
mentions  the  mixed  claffes,  and  the  profeffions  of  artifans,  feems  to  fupport 
this  conjedure. 

However, 


* $*e  the  annexed  rule,  formed  by  our  late  venerable  Prefident. 
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However,  the  Jatimala  exprefsly  dates  the  number  of  forty-two  mixed  claffes, 
fpringing  from  the  intercourfe  of  a man  of  inferior  clafs  with  a woman  of  fu- 
perior  clafs.  Though,  like  other  mixed  clades,  they  are  included  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Sudra , they  are  confidered  as  mod  abjed,  and  mod 
of  them  now  experience  the  fame  contemptuous  treatment  as  the  abjed  mixed 
clades  mentioned  by  Menu.  According  to  the  Rudrayamala , the  domedic 
prieds  of  twenty  of  thefe  clades  are  degraded.  “ Avoid,”  fays  the  Tantra, 
" the  touch  of  the  Chandala , and  other  abjed  clades ; and  of  thofe  who  eat 
" the  flefh  of  kine,  often  utter  forbidden  words,  and  perform  none  of  the 
" preferibed  ceremonies ; they  are  called  Molecbcha,  and  going  to  the  region 
“ of  Tavana , have  been  named  Tavanas. 

“ Thefe  feven,  the  Rajaca , Chermacara,  Nat  a,  Baruda,  Caiverta,  and 
“ Medabhilla , are  the  lad  tribes.  Whoever  affociates  with  them,  undoubtedly 
<c  falls  from  his  clafs;  whoever  bathes  or  drinks  in  w'ells  or  pools  which  they 
“ have  caufed  to  be  made,  mud  be  purified  by  the  five  productions  of  kine;. 
“ whoever  approaches  their  women,  is  doubtlefs  degraded  from  his  clafs. 

u For  women  of  the  Nat  a and  Capala  clades,  for  proditutes,  and  for 
“ women  of  the  Rajaca  and  Ndpita  tribes,  a rnan  fhould  willingly  make 
“ oblations,  but  by  no  means  dally  with  them.” 

I may  here  remark,  that,  according  to  the  Rudrayamala , the  Na'ta  and 
Nataca  are  didind ; but  the  profeflions  are  not  diferiminated  in  that  Tantra. 
If  their  didind  occupations,  as  dancers  and  adors,  are  accurately  fupplied, 
dramas  are  of  very  early  date. 

The  Pundraca  and  Pattajutracara , or  feeder  of  filk-worms,  and  dlk-twider, 
deferve  notice ; for  it  has  been  faid,  that  dlk  was  the  produce  of  China  folely 

until 
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until  the  reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  and  that  the  laws  of 
China  jealoufly  guarded  the  exclufive  production.  The  frequent  mention  of 
filk  in  the  moft  ancient  Sanjcrit  books  would  not  fully  difprove  that  opinion ; 
but  the  mention  of  an  Indian  clafs,  whofe  occupation  it  is  to  attend  filk- worms, 
may  be  admitted  as  proof,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  IT antra  be  not  queftioned. 
I am  informed,  that  the  'Tantras  collectively  are  noticed  in  very  ancient  com- 
pofitions;  but,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  they  muft  have  been  compofed  at 
different  periods;  and  the  Mantra  which  I quote,  might  be  thought  com- 
paratively modern.  However,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  Rudraydmala 
is  among  the  moft  authentic,  and,  by  a natural  inference,  among  the  moft 
ancient ; fince  it  is  named  in  the  Durgamehdta , where  the  principal  T antras  are 
enumerated  *. 

In  the  comparative  Tables  to  which  I have  referred,  the  clafles  are  named, 
with  their  origin,  and  the  particular  profeflions  affigned  to  them.  How  far 
every  perfon  is  bound,  by  original  inftitutions,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
profeffion  of  his  clafs,  may  merit  fome  enquiry.  Lawyers  have  largely  dif- 
cuffed  the  texts  of  law  concerning  this  fubjecft,  and  fome  difference  of 
opinion  occurs  in  their  writings.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  en- 
tering into  fuch  difquifitions.  I fhall  therefore  briefly  ftate  what  appears  to 
be  thebeft  eftablifhed  opinion,  as  deduced  from  the  texts  of  Menu,  and  other 
legal  authorities. 

The 


* Thus  enumerated,  Cali-Tantri,  Mii.ndmdld,  Tara,  Nirbuna-Tantra , Servar  fdrun , Bira- 
Tantra,  Singar-chana,  Bhuta-Tantra,  Uddijdn  and  Calicacalpa,  Bhairavi-Tantra , and  Bhaira- 
vicalpa , 16 data.  Mutribehe'dancha,  Maya-Tantra , Binfwara,  Bifcucs-ara , Samaya-Tantra,  Brahvia- 
Y amala-T antr a , Ritdra- Yamala-Tantra,  Sanfirydmala-Tantra,  G ny air i-T antra,  Cdlicacula  Scr - 
vajwa , Culdrnnava,  Yegini- T antr  a,  and  the  Tantra  M thjhamar  d d i n i.  Thefe  are  here  univerfally 
known,  Oh,  Bhairavi,  greate/l  of  fouls  ! And  many  are  the  Tantras  uttered  by  Sambhu. 
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The  regular  means  of  fubfiftence  for  a Brahmana , are  aflifting  to  facrifice, 
teaching  the  Vedas , and  receiving  gifts;  for  a Cjhatriya , beaiing  aims;  for 
a Vaijya,  merchandize,  attending  on  cattle,  and  agriculture ; for  a Sudra , 
fervile  attendance  on  the  higher  clafles.  The  mod  commendable  are,  refpec- 
tively  for  the  four  clafles,  teaching  the  Veda , defending  the  people,  commerce, 
or  keeping  herds  or  flocks,  and  fervile  attendance  on  the  learned  and  virtuous 
priefts. 

A Brahmana , unable  to  fubfift  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a 
foldier:  if  he  cannot  get  a fubfiftence  by  either  of  thefe  employments,  he  may 
apply  to  tillage,  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a competence  by  traffick, 
avoiding  certain  commodities.  A Cjhatriya , in  diftrefs,  may  fubfift  by  all 
thefe  means ; but  he  mud  not  have  recourfe  to  the  higheft  fundions.  In  feafons 
of  diftrefs,  a further  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other 
learned  profeflions,  painting  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  fervice, 
alms  and  ufury,  are  among  the  modes  of  fubfiftence  allowed  to  the  Brahmana 
and  Cjhatriya.  A Vaijya , unable  to  fubfift  by  his  own  duties,  may  defeend  to 
the  fervile  aefts  of  a Sudra.  And  a Sudra , not  finding  employment  by  waiting 
on  men  of  the  higher  clafles,  may  fubfift  by  handicrafts ; principally  fol- 
lowing thofe  mechanical  occupations,  as  joinery  and  mafonry ; and  praeftical 
arts,  as  painting  and  writing;  by  following  of  which  he  may  ferve  men  of 
fuperior  clafles : and,  although  a man  of  a lower  clafs  is  in  general  reftriefted 
from  the  adds  of  a higher  clafs,  the  Sudra  is  exprefsly  permitted  to  become 
a trader  or  a hufbandman. 

Befides  the  particular  occupations  aftigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  clafles, 
they  have  the  alternative  of  following  that  profefiion  which  regularly  belongs 
to  the  clafs  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the  mother’s  fide : thofe, 
at  leaft,  have  fuch  an  option,  who  are  born  in  the  diredl  order  of  the  clafles,  as 
. 4 the 
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the  MurdhabhiJhiSla,  Ambajht'ha , and  others.  The  mixed  clafles  are  alfo  per- 
mitted to  fubfift  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a Sudra ; that  is,  by  menial  fervice,  by 
handicrafts,  by  commerce,  or  by  agriculture. 

Hence  it  appears  that  almoft  every  occupation,  though  regularly  it  be 
the  profeffion  of  a particular  clafs,  is  open  to  molt  other  clafles ; and  that  the 
limitations,  far  from  being  rigorous,  do,  in  fadt,  referve  only  one  peculiar 
profeffion,  that  of  the  Brahmana , which  conflfts  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and 
officiating  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  clafles  are  fufficiently  numerous  but  the  fubdiviflons  of  clafles  have 
further  multiplied  diffindtions  to  an  endlefs  variety.  The  fubordinate  dif- 
tindtions  may  be  beft  exemplified  from  the  Brahmana  and  Cayaji’ha,  becaufe 
fome  of  the  appellations,  by  which  the  different  races  are  diffinguifhed,  will 
be  familiar  to  many  readers. 

The  Brahmanas  of  Bengal  are  defcended  from  five  prieffs,  invited  from 
Canyacubja , by  A'disura,  King  of  Gaura , who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  about 
three  hundred  years  before  Chriff.  Thefe  were  Bhatta  Nerayna,  of  the 
family  of  Sandila,  a foil  of  Casyapa ; Dacjha , alfo  a defcendant  of  Casyapa ; 
Vedagarva , of  the  family  of  Vatja  Chandra,  of  the  family  of  Saverna , a fon  of 
Casyapa  ; and  Sri  Herjkv.,  a defcendant  of  Bhavadwaja. 

From  thefe  anceftors  have  branched  no  fewer  than  a hundred  and  fifty-fix 
families,  of  which  the  precedence  was  fixed  by  Balla'la  Se'na,  who  reigned 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Chriffian  sera.  One  hundred  of  thefe  families 
fettled  in  Varendra , and  fifty-fix  in  Rara.  They  are  now  difperfed  through- 
out Bengal,  but  retain  the  family  diftindtions  fixed  by  Balla'la  Se'na.  They 
are  denominated  from  the  families  to  which  their  five  progenitors  belonged, 
and  are  ffill  confidered  as  Canyacubja  Brahmanas.  At 
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At  the  period  when  thefe  priefts  were  invited  by  the  king  of  Gaura , fomc 
Sare/wata  Brahmanas , and  a few  Vaidicas , refided  in  Bengal.  Of  the  Brahmanas 
of  Sdrejwata  none  are  now  found  in  Bengal;  but  five  families  of  Vaidicas  are 
extant,  and  are  admitted  to  intermarry  with  the  Brahmanas  of  Rdra. 


Among  the  Brahmanas  of  Vdrendra , eight  families  have  pre-eminence,  and 
eight  hold  the  fecond  rank.*  Among  thofe  of  Rdra , fix  hold  the  firfi  rank. f 
The  difiindive  appellations  of  the  feveral  families  are  borne  by  thofe  of  the  firfi: 
rank;  but  in  mod  of  the  other  families  they  are  difufed;  and  Serman , or  Senna , 
the  addition  common  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Brahmanas,  is  aflumed.  For  this 
practice,  the  priefts  of  Bengal  are  cenfured  by  the  Brahmanas  of  Mit'hild , and 
other  countries,  where  that  title  is  only  ufcd  on  important  occafions,  and  in 
religious  ceremonies. 

Vol.  V.  I In 


* Va'ri'ndra  Bra'hmanas. 

Culi'na  8. 

Aloitra,  Bhima,  Rudra-Vagiji.  Sanyamini . 

or  or 

Cali.  Sandy  aL 

Ldhari.  Bhaduri.  Sadhu-Vagifi.  Bhadara. 

The  laft  was  admitted  by  the  eleftion  of  the  other  feven. 


Sudha  Sro'tri  8. 

Cashta  Sro'tri  84. 

The  names  of  thefe  families  feldom  occur  in  common  intercourfe. 


M ucJiuti, 

+ Ra'ri'ya  Bra'hmanas. 
Culi'na  6. 
Ganguli, 

Cdnjdala. 

Vulgarly,  Muckerja. 
Chojhala, 

Bandyagati , 

Chat’ati, 

Vulgarly,  Banoji. 

Vulgarly,  Chatoji, 

Sro'tri  50. 

The  names  of  thefe  families  feldom  occur  in 

common  intercourfe. 
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In  Mit'hild , the  additions  are  fewer,  though  diflindl  families  are  more  nu- 
merous : no  more  than  three  firnames  are  in  ufe  in  that  diftrid,  ‘T’hdcurd,  Mijra, 
and  Ojhd,  each  appropriated  in  any  families. 

The  Cayaji'has  of  Bengal  claim  defcent  from  five  Cdyafi'has  who  attended 
the  priefts  invited  from  Canyacubja.  Their  defcendants  branched  into  eighty- 
three  families,  and  their  precedence  was  fixed  by  the  fame  prince  Balla'la 
Se'na,  who  alfo  adjufied  the  family  rank  of  other  clafles. 


In  Benga  and  Decjhina  Rdra  three  families  of  Cayaji'has  have  pre-eminence; 
eight  hold  the  fecond  rank.*  The  Cayaji'has  of  inferior  rank  generally  aflume 
the  addition  of  Baja,  common  to  the  tribe  of  Sudras , in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  clafles  have  fimilar  titles  common  to  the  whole  tribe.  The  regular  ad- 
dition to  the  name  of  CJhatriya  is  Verman-,  to  that  of  a Vaijya , Gupta-,  but 
the  general  title  of  Beva  is  commonly  aflumed:  with  a feminine  termination, 
is  alfo  borne  by  women  of  other  tribes. 

The 


* Ca'yast’uas  of  Decshina  Ra'ra  and  Benga. 
Cuh'na  3. 


GhcJka. 

Vafu, 

Vulg.  Bofe. 

Mitra. 

Sanmaulica. 

DL 

Datta. 

Cara. 

Palita. 

Sena. 

Sinha. 

Ddfa. 

Guha. 

Maulica' 

72. 

Gnhan. 

Gana. 

Heda. 

lluhin. 

Naga. 

Bhadre. 

Soma. 

Pui. 

Rudra. 

Pdla. 

Aditya. 

Chandra. 

Sanya,  or  Sain. 
Syama , 13c. 

Te  jf a,  13  c. 
Chace,  13c. 

Suin,  13c. 

The  others  are  omitted  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  their  names  feldom 

occur  in  common  intercourfe. 
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The  dillin&ions  of  families  are  important  in  regulating  intermarriages. 
Genealogy  is  made  a particular  fludy ; and  the  greateft  attention  is  given  to 
regulate  the  marriages  according  to  eflablifhed  rules;  particularly  in  the  firfl 
marriage  of  the  eldeft  fon.  The  principal  points  to  be  obferved  are,  not  to 
marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees ; nor  in  a family  known  by  its  name  to  be 
of  the  fame  primitive  flock;  nor  in  a family  of  inferior  rank;  nor  even  in  an 
inferior  branch  of  an  equal  family ; for  within  fome  families  gradations  arc 
eflablifhcd.  Thus,  among  the  Culina  of  the  Cayaft'has , the  rank  has  been 
counted  from  thirteen  degrees ; and  in  every  generation,  fo  long  as  the  mar- 
riage has  been  properly  afTorted,  one  degree  has  been  added  to  the  rank.  But 
fliould  a marriage  be  contraded  in  a family  of  a lower  degree,  an  entire  for- 
feiture of  fuch  rank  would  be  incurred. 

The  fubjed  is  intricate;  but  any  perfon,  defirous  of  acquiring  information 
upon  it,  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Gat'tacas , or  gencalogifls,  whofe  com- 
pofitions  are  in  the  provincial  dialed,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Culaje. 


.H'  * , i 

• ' f 
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) ) ni  fi 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Sculptures  at  Mahabalipoorum ; 

Ufually  called  the  Seven  Pagodas . 

By  J.  GOLDINGHAM,  Efq.- 

rlpHESE  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  fituate  near  the  fea,  are  about  thirty- 
eight  Englifli  miles  foutherly  from  Madras.  A diftant  view  prefents  merely 
a rock,  which,  on  a near  approach,  is  found  deferving  of  particular  exami- 
nation. The  attention  palling  over  the  fmaller  objedts,  is  firft  arrefted  by  a 
Hindu  pagoda,  covered  with  fculpture,  and  hewn  from  a lingle  mafs  of  rock  ; 
being  about  twenty-fix  feet  in  height,  nearly  as  long,  and  about  half  as  broad. 
Within  is  the  lingam , and  a long  infcription  on  the  wall,  in  characters  unknown. 

Near  this  firudture,  the  furface  of  the  rock,  about  ninety  feet  in  extent,  and 
thirty  in  height,  is  covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief.  A gigantic  figure  of 
the  god  Crishna  is  the  molt  confpicuous,  with  Arjoon,  his  favourite,  in  the 
Hindu  attitude  of  prayer;  but  fo  void  of  flelh,  as  to  prefent  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fkeleton  than  the  reprefentation  of  a living  perfon.  Below  is  a 
venerable  figure,  faid  to  be  the  father  of  Arjoon;  both  figures  proving  the 
fculptor  poflefied  no  inconfiderable  fkill.  Here  are  the  reprefentaiions  of  fc- 
veral  animals,  and  of  one  which  the  Brahmens  name  fingam , or  lion;  but 
by  no  means  a likenefs  of  that  animal,  wanting  the  peculiar  chara&criftick, 

the 
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the  mane.  Something  intended  to  reprefent  this  is,  indeed,  vifible,  which  has 
more  the  effeCt  of  fpots.  It  appears  evident,  the  fculptor  wras  by  no  means  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  the  lion  as  with  that  of  the  elephant  and 
monkey,  both  being  well  reprefented  in  this  group.  This  feene,  I underftand, 
is  taken  from  the  Mahabarat , and  exhibits  the  principal  perfons  whofe  aCtions 
are  celebrated  in  that  work. 

Oppofite,  and  furrounded  by,  a wall  of  ftone,  are  pagodas  of  brick,  faid 
to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Adjoining  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  the  maffy  roof 
fcemingly  fupported  by  columns,  not  unlike  thofe  in  the  celebrated  cavern  in 
the  Ifland  of  Elephanta,  but  have  been  left  unfinished.  This  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a place  of  worfhip.  A few  paces  onward  is  another,  and  a more  fpa- 
cious,  excavation,  now  ufed,  and  I fuppofe  originally  intended,  as  a fhelter  for 
travellers.  A feene  of  fculpture  fronts  the  entrance,  faid  to  reprefent  Crishna 
attending  the  herds  of  Ananda.  One  of  the  group  reprefents  a man  divert- 
ing an  infant,  by  playing  on  a flute,  and  holding  the  inftrument  as  we  do.  A 
gigantic  figure  of  the  god,  with  the gopis>  and  feveral  good  representations  of 
nature,  are  obferved.  The  columns  fupporting  the  roof  are  of  different  or- 
ders : the  bafe  of  one  is  the  figure  of  a Sphynx.  On  the  pavement  is  an  inferip- 
tion.  (See  Infcript.)  Near  is  the  almoft  deferted  village,  which  ftill  retains 
the  ancient  name  Mahabalipoorum.  The  few  remaining  Brahmens  vifit  the 
traveller,  and  conducT  him  over  the  rock. 

In  the  way  up  the  rock  a prodigious  circular  (lone  is  paffed  under,  fo  placed 
by  nature,  on  a Smooth  and  Sloping  Surface,  that  you  are  in  dread  of  its 
crulhing  you  before  you  clear  it.  The  diameter  of  this  ftone  is  twenty-feven 
feet.  The  top  of  the  rock  is  ftrewed  with  fragments  of  bricks,  the  re- 
mains, as  you  are  informed,  of  a palace  Standing  on  this  Site.  A rectangular 

poliShed 
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polifficd  flab,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  the  figure  of  a ftngam  couchant,  at 
the  fouth  end,  is  ilicwn  you  as  the  couch  of  the  Dherma  Rajah.  A ffiiort  way- 
further,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  females  of  the  palace  is  pointed  out.  A talc  I 
fufpeCt  fabricated  by  the  Brahmens  to  amufe  the  traveller.  That  fome  of  their 
own  call  had  chofen  this  fpot,  retired  among  rocks,  and  difficult  of  accefs,  to 
refide  in,  and  that  the  bath,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  only  a rough  fione  hol- 
lowed, was  their  refervoir  for  water,  would  have  an  air  of  probability.  The 
couch  feems  to  have  been  cut  from  a fione  accidentally  placed  in  its  prefent 
fituation,  and  never  to  have  made  a part  of  the  internal  furniture  of  a build- 
ing. The  ftngam , if  intended  as  a lion,  is  equally  imperfect  with  the  figures 
of  the  fame  animal  before-mentioned. 

Defcending  over  immenfe  beds  of  fione,  you  arrive  at  a fpacious  excavation; 
a temple  dedicated  to  Si'va,  who  is  reprefented,  in  the  middle  compartment, 
of  a large  fiature,  and  with  four  arms;  the  left  foot  refis  on  a bull  couchant; 
a fmall  figure  of  Bra'hma  on  the  right  hand;  another  of  Vishnu  on  the  left; 
where  alfo  the  figure  of  his  goddefs  Parvati'  is  obferved.  At  one  end  of  the 
temple  is  a gigantic  figure  of  Vishnu,  fieeping  on  an  enormous  Cobra  de  Capellay. 
with  feveral  heads,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a canopy  over  the  head  of  the 
god.  At  the  oppofite  end  is  the  goddefs  Si'va,  with  eight  arms,  mounted  on 
a ftngam.  Oppofed  to  her  is  a gigantic  figure,  with  a buffalo’s  head  and 
human  body.  Between  thefe  is  a human  figure,  fufpended  with  the  head  down- 
wards. The  goddefs  is  reprefented  with  feveral  warlike  weapons,  and  fome 
armed  dwarf-attendants;  while  the  monffer  is  armed  with  a club.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Durga,  or  proteCtor  of  the  virtuous,  the  goddefs  is  refeuing 
from  the  Yem  Rajah  (the  figure  with  the  buffalo’s  head)  the  fufpended 
figure  fallen  improperly  into  his  hands.  The  figure  and  aCtion  of  the  goddefs 
are  executed  in  a mafterly  and  fpirited  ffyle.  Over  this  temple,  at  a con- 
i fiderable 
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fiderable  elevation,  is  a (mailer,  wrought  from  a fingle  mafs  of  done.  Here 
is  feen  a (lab,  fimilar  to  the  Dherma  Rajah’s  couch.  Adjoining  is  a temple, 
in  the  rough,  and  a large  mafs  of  rock,  the  upper  part  roughly  fafhioned 
for  a pagoda.  If  a conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  unfinifhed  works, 
an  uncommon  and  aftonifhing  perfeverance  was  exerted  in  finifhing  the  druc- 
tures  here ; and  the  more  fo,  from  the  done’s  being  a fpecies  of  granite,  and 
extremely  hard. 

The  village  contains  but  few  houfes,  modly  inhabited  by  Brahmens ; the 
number  of  whom  has,  however,  decreafed  of  late,  owing  to  a want  of  the  means 
of  fubfiding.  The  remains  of  fcveral  done  edifices  are  feen  here;  and  a large 
tank,  lined,  with  deps  of  done.  A canopy  for  the  pagod  attradls  the  attention, 
as  by  no  means  wanting  in  magnificence  or  elegance.  It  is  fupported  by  four 
columns,  with  bafe  and  capital,  about  twenty-feven  feet  in  height,  the  diaft 
tapering  regularly  upwards;  is  compofed  of  a fingle  done,  though  not  round, 
but  fixteen  Tided  ; meafuring  at  bottom  about  five  and  a half  feet. 

Ead  of  the  village,  and  wadied  by  the  fea,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  en- 
tirely demolifhed  it  before  now,  but  for  a defence  of  large  dones  in  front,  is  a 
pagoda  of  done,  containing  the  litigant , and  dedicated  to  Si'va.  Befides  the 
ufual  figures  within,  one  of  a gigantic  dature  is  obferved  dretched  out  on  the 
ground,  and  reprefented  as  fecured  in  that  pofition.  This  the  Brahmens  tell 
you  was  defigned  for  a Rajah,  who  was  thus  fecured  by  Vishnu;  probably 
alluding  to  a prince  of  the  Vishnu  cad  having  conquered  the  country,  and 
taken  its  prince.  The  furf  here  breaks  far  out  over,  as  the  Brahmens  inform 
you,  the  ruins  in  the  city,  which  was  incredibly  large  and  magnificent.  Many 
of  the  mafles  of  done  near  the  fiiore  appear  to  have  been  wrought.  A Brah- 
men, about  fifty  years  of  age,  a native  of  the  place,  whom  I have  had  an 
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opportunity  of  converting  with  fince  my  arrival  at  Madras,  informed  me, 
his  grandfather  had  frequently  mentioned  having  feen  the  gilt  tops  of  five  pa- 
godas in  the  furf,  no  longer  vifible.  In  the  account  of  this  place  by  Mr. 
William  Chambers,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  y Ifiatick  Rejearches , we  find 
mention  of  a brick  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Si'va,  and  wafhed  by  the  fea;  this 
is  no  longer  vifible;  but  as  the  Brahmens  have  no  recollection  of  fuch  a Itruc- 
ture,  and  as  Mr.  Chambers  wrote  from  memory,  I am  inclined  to  think  the 
pagoda  of  ftone  mentioned  above  to  be  the  one  he  means.  However,  it  ap- 
pears from  good  authorities,  that  the  fea  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  is  en- 
croaching by  very  flow’,  but  no  lefs  certain  fieps,  and  will  perhaps  in  a lapfe 
of  ages  entirely  hide  thefe  magnificent  ruins. 


About  a mile  to  the  fouthward  are  other  ftruCtures  of  ftone,  of  the  fame 
order  as  thofe  north,  but  having  been  left  unfinifhed,  at  firft  fight  appear  differ- 
ent: the  fouthermoft  of  thefe  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  twenty-nine  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  length,  hewn  from  a fingle  mafs:  the  out- 
fide  is  covered  with  fculpture,  (for  an  account  of  which  fee  Inscriptions:)  the 
next  is  alfo  cut  from  one  mafs  of  ftone,  being  in  length  about  forty-nine  feet, 
in  breadth  and  height  twenty-five,  and  is  rent  through  the  middle  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom;  a large  fragment  from  one  corner  is  obferved  on  the  ground : 
No  account  is  preferved  of  the  powerful  caufe  which  produced  this  deftruc- 
tive  effeeft.  Befide  thefe,  are  three  Smaller  ftruCtures  of  ftone.  Here  is  alfo 
the  fingam,  or  lion,  very  large,  but,  except  in  Size,  I can  obferve  no  difference 
from  the  figures  of  the  fame  animal  northerly.  Near  the  fingam  is  an  elephant 
of  ftone  about  nine  feet  in  height,  and  large  in  proportion:  Here,  indeed,  we 
obferve  the  true  figure  and  character  of  the  animal. 
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The  Brahmen  before  mentioned  informed  me,  that  their  Puranas  contained 
no  account  of  any  of  the  ftru&ures  here  defcribed,  except  thcjlone  pagodas 
near  the  Jea>  and  the  pagodas  of  brick  at  the  village , built  by  the  Dherma  Rajah, 
and  his  brothers:  He,  however,  gave  me  the  following  traditional  account: 
That  a northern  prince  (perhaps  one  of  the  conquerors)  about  one  thoufand 
years  ago,  was  defirous  of  having  a great  work  executed,  but  the  Hindu  fculp- 
tors  and  mafons  refufed  to  execute  it  on  the  terms  he  offered : Attempting  force  I 
fuppofe,  they,  in  number  about  four  thoufand,  fled  with  their  effecffs  from  his 
country  hither,  where  they  reflded  four  or  five  years,  and  in  this  interval  ex- 
ecuted thefe  magnificent  works.  The  prince  at  length  difcovering  them,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  return,  which  they  did,  leaving  the  works  unfiniflied  as  they 
appear  at  prefent. 

To  thofe  who  know  the  nature  of  thefe  people,  this  account  will  not  appear 
improbable.  At  prefent  we  fometimes  hear  of  all  the  individuals  of  a parti- 
cular branch  of  trade  deferting  their  houfes,  becaufe  the  hand  of  power  has 
treated  them  fomewhat  roughly;  and  we  obferve  like  circumftances  continu- 
ally in  miniature.  Why  the  Brahmens  refident  on  the  fpot  keep  this  account 
fecret  I cannot  determine;  but  am  led  to  fuppofe  they  have  an  idea,  the  more 
they  can  envelope  the  place  in  myftery,  the  more  people  will  be  tempted  to 
vifit  and  inveftigate,  by  which  means  they  profit  confiderably. 

The  difference  of  ftyle  in  the  archite&ure  of  thefe  ffrutffures,  and  thofe  on 
the  coaft  hereabouts,  (with  exceptions  to  the  pagodas  of  brick  at  the  village, 
and  that  of  ffone  near  the  fea,  both  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  and  which  are 
not  different,)  tends  to  prove  that  the  artifls  were  not  of  this  country;  and 
the  refemblance  of  fome  of  the  figures  and  pillars  to  thofe  in  the  Elephant  a 
Cave,  feems  to  indicate  they  were  from  the  northward.  The  fragments  of  bricks. 
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at  the  top  of  the  rock,  may  be  the  remains  of  habitations  raifed  in  this  place 
of  fecurity  by  the  fugitives  in  queftion.  Some  of  the  Infcriptions,  how- 
ever, (all  of  which  were  taken  by  myfelf  with  much  care,)  may  throw  fur- 
ther light  on' this  fubjedt. 


Inscriptions  at  Mahabalipoorum. 

On  the  lower  Divijion  of  the  Southern  Structure  and  the  Eajlern  Face. 

Thislnfcription  is  above  a Figure  apparently  Female,  but  with  only  one  Bread, 
(as  at  the  Cave  in  Elephanta  Ifland.)  Four  Arms  are  obferved;  in  one  of  the 
Hands  a Battle-axe,  a Snake  coiled  up  on  the  Right  Side. 


Above  a Male  Figure  with  four  Arms. 

Northern  Face. 


Above  a Male  Figure  with  Four  Arms;  a Battle-axe  in  one  of  the  Hands. 

Southern 
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Southern  Front . 

Above  a Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms; 


On  the  middle  Divijion , Eajlern  Face. 

5 I HI 

Above  a Male. 


Above  a Male,  bearing  a Weapon  of  War  on  the  left  Shoulder. 


. Northern 
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Northern  Face . 

*4  t 4 • 

£fi> 

Above  a Male  with  four  Arms,  leaning  on  a Bull;  the  Hair  plaited,  and 
rolled  about  the  Head;  a String  acrofs  the  left  Shoulder,  as  the  Brahmens’ 

String  of  the  prejent  Day. 


til  j fit,:  ysMi&KiliHui: 

m 

Above  two  Figures,  Male  and  Female.  The  former  has  four  Arms,  and 
the  String  as  above;  is  leaning  on  the  latter,  who  fee to  hoop  from  the 
Weight.  The  Head  of  the  Male  is  covered  with  a high  Cap,  while  the  Hair 
of  the  Female  is  in  the  fame  Form  as  that  of  the  Female  Figures  at  Elephanta. 


fsnjg  ^iwkjhikj: 


* 

s 


Above  two  Figures,  Male  and  Female.  The  former  has  four  Arms,  and  the 

String. 
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Above  a Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms,  and  the  Brcihmenical  String. 


Southern  Face. 

Above  a Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms. 


icu*  aifi  1 49  ij : 

Above  a Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms,  leaning  on  a Female,  feeming  to 

floop  under  the  Weight. 


Y4- 


Above  a Male,  with  four  Arms.  A Scepter  appears  in  one  Fland.  This  In- 
fcription  being  very  difficult  to  come  at,  is  perhaps  not  quite  correct. 
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&]i  1^1 

Above  a Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms. 


Wejt  Front. 

cj  p &-JI 

Over  a Male.  The  String  over  the  left  Shoulder,  and  a warlike  Weapon  on 

the  Right. 

Another  Figure  on  this  Face,  but  no  Infcription  above  it. 


On  the  Upper  Divifion . 

Each  Front  of  this  Divifion  is  ornamented  with  Figures,  different  in  fome 
Refpe&s  from  thofe  below : all,  however,  of  the  fame  Family. 

On  the  Eaftern  Front  is  a Male  Figure,  (two  Arms  only.)  He  has  two  Strings 
or  Belts  ; one  crofiing  the  other  over  the  Shoulder. 


Over 
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Over  him  is  the  following  Infcription,  the  only  one  on  this  Divifion. 


The  Characters  of  this  Infcription  bear  a flrong  Refemblance  to  thofe 

of  the  Infcription  in  the  Stone  Pagoda,  near  the  Village  mentioned  in  the 

•? 

firft  Part  of  the  Account  of  the  Place. 


4s o 


This  Infcription  is  on  the  Pavement  of  the  Choultry,  near  the  Village,  very 
roughly  cut,  and  apparently  by  different  Artifts  from  thofe  who  cut  the  former. 


Account 
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V. 

Account  of  the  Hindustanee  Horometry. 

By  Jo  hn  Gilchrist,  Efq. 

nnHE  inhabitants  of  Hinduftan  commonly  reckon  and  divide  time  in  the 

**■  following  manner ; which  exhibits  a horography  fo  imperfect,  however, 
that  its  inaccuracy  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  peoples’  general  ignorance  of  fuch 
a divifion,  that,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  abfurdities,  mu(l  neverthelefs 
anfwer  the  various  purpofes  of  many  millions  in  this  country.  I fhall  there- 
fore explain  and  illuftrate  fo  complex  and  difficult  a fubjed,  to  the  belt  of 
my  ability  and  information  from  the  natives,  without  prefuming,  in  the  dif- 
cuflion  here,  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  chronologift  or  aftronomcr, 
who  may  yet  inveftigate  this  matter  with  higher  views,  while  my  aim  is,  in 
the  mean  time,  perhaps,  not  lefs  ufefully  confined  to  ordinary  cafes  and  capa- 
cities entirely. 

60  Til  or  unoopul  (a  fub-divifion  of  time,  for  which  we  have  no  relative  term 
but  thirds , as  the  feries  next  to  * Jeconds ) are  one  bipul. 

60  Bipul  (which  correfponds  progreflively  only  with  our  Jeconds  or  moments) 
one  pul. 

Vol.  V.  L 60  Pul 

* On  this  principle  one  minute  of  ours  being  equal  to  24  puls,  and  one  moment  to  24 
lipuls , it  is  neither  eafy  nor  neceffary  to  trace  and  mark  the  coincidence  of  fuch  diminutives 
any  farther.  I may,  however,  add  what  the  Furhung  Kardanee  contains,  relative  to  thefe 
horal  divifions,  as  follows. 

4 Renoo  conftitute  1 puluk;  16  puluks,  1 kajl.ha  ; 30  kaft,has,  1 kula;  30  kulas,  1 guhun;  60 
guhuns,  1 dund;  2 dunds,  1 g,huree;  30  dunds,  1 din;  60  dunds,  1 din  0 rat.  From  this  work  it 
is  evident  that  there  exift  various  modes  of  dividing  time  in  India , becaufe  a little  farther  on 
the  author  Hates  the  following  alfo,  viz. 

ho  Zurru,  1 dum;  60  dums,  1 lamhu , &c.  which,  as  well  as  the  many  local  modes  in 
ule,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enumerate.  I fhall  therefore  attend  only  to  the  former, 
fo  far  as  they  agree  with  our  text.  The  kajl,ha  is  equal  to  4 tils , the  kula,  or  two  bipuls  j the 
guhan  and  pul  are  the  fame  ; fo  are  the  dund  and  ( kucheej  gjiurec;  but  the  learner  mud  advert 
to  the  g,hurcc  in  this  note,  being  pukkee,  or  two  of  the  former;  as  this  diftin£lion  is  fre- 
quently ufed  when  they  allot  only  four  g,hurces  to  the  puhur  ; and  pukkee,  or  double,  is  always 
underftood. 
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6 o Pul  (correlative  as  above,  in  this  fexagefimal  fcale  with  our  minutes  or 
■primes)  one  gJouree>  and  60  gjouree  (called  alfo  d,und , which  we  may  here 
tranflate  hour)  conftitute  our  twenty-four  hours,*  or  one  whole  day;  di- 
vided into  4 puhur  diny  diurnal  watches;  4 puhur  rat > nodturnal  watches. 

During  the  equinodlial  months,  there  are  juft  30  gjourees  in  the  day,  and 
30  alfo  in  the  night ; each  gjouree  properly  occupying  a fpace,  at  all  times , 
exactly  equal  to  24  of  our  minutes ; becaufe  60  gjourees , of  24  Englijb  minutes 
each,  are  of  courfe  24  Englijb  hours  of  60  Englijb  minutes  each.  For  nations 
under  or  near  the  equator,  this  horological  arrangement  will  prove  convenient 
enough,  and  may  yet  be  adduced  as  one  argument  for  afcertaining  with  more 
precifion  the  country  whence  the  Hindus  originally  came,  provided  they  are, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  inventors  of  the  fyftem  under  confideration  here. 
The  farther  we  recede  from  the  line,  the  more  difficult  and  troublefome  will 
the  prefent  plan  appear.  And  as  in  this  country  the  artificial  day  commences 
with  the  dawn,  and  clofesjuft  after  fun-fet,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  make  the 
puhurs  or  watches  contract  and  expand  occafionally,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  day,  and  the  confequent  fhortnefs  of  the  night,  by  admitting  a greater  or 
fmaller  number  of  gjourees  into  thefe  grand  diurnal  and  no&urnal  divifions 
alternately,  and  according  to  the  fun’s  progrefs  to  or  from  the  tropicks. 
The  fummer  folftitial  day  will,  therefore,  confift  of  34  gjourees , and  the 

night 

* Lumhu  and  dum,  perhaps,  anfvver  to  our  minutes  and  feconds , as  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  fa,ut , or  hour,  24  of  which  are  faid  to  conftitute  a natural  day,  and  are  reckoned  from  1 
o’clock  after  mid-day,  regularly  on  through  the  night ; alfo  up  to  24  o’clock  the  next 
noon,  as  formerly  was  the  cafe,  and  which  is  ftill  obferved  in  fome  places  on  the  conti- 
nent ; or,  like  ours,  from  1 after  noon  to  12  at  midnight;  and  again,  from  1 after  mid- 
night to  12  o’clock  the  next  noon.  Whether  thofe  few  who  can  talk  of  the  fa,ut  at  all,  have 
learnt  this  entirely  from  us  or  not,  is  a point  rather  dubious  to  me  ; but  I fufpcft  they 
have  it  from  the  Arabians,  who  acquired  this  with  other  fciences  from  the  Greeks. 
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night  of  26  only,  or  vice  verja : bur,  what  is  moft  fingular  in  the  Indian 
horometry,  their  gjurees  are  unequally  diftributed  among  the  day  and  night 
watches;  the  former  varying  from  6 to  9 in  the  latter , which  are  thus  prevented 
from  any  definite  coincidence  with  our  time,  except  about  the  equino&ial  pe- 
riods only,  when  one  puhur  nearly  correfponds  to  3 Englijh  hours.  I fay  nearly , 
becaufe  even  then  the  four  middle  watches  have  only  7 gjurees,  or  2 
hours  48  minutes  of  ours;  while  the  extremes  have  8 gjhurees  a-piece,  or 
24  Englijh  minutes  more  than  the  others,  and  confequently  agree  with  our  3 
hours  12  minutes;  while  at  other  times  the  puhur  is  equal  to  no  lefs  than 
3 hours  36  minutes  ; a fadt  which  I believe  has  never  yet  been  fiated  pro- 
perly; though  many  writers  have  already  given  their  fentiments  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  fubjedl  before  us  ; but  they  were  probably  milled  by  faying  4-3S  are 
12  hours  for  the  day,  and  the  fame  for  the  night.  Without  confidering  the  fex- 
agefimal  divifion,  we  mull  firfi:  make  of  the  whole  24  hours,  or  8 w atches,  4 of 
which,  during  both  equinoxes,  having  7 gjourees  only,  give  28  : and  the 
other  4 extreme  watches,  confifting  at  thefe  periods  alfo  of  8 gjurees 
each,  form  32 — 60  in  all ; not  64  gthurees ,*  as  fome  calculators 
have  made  it,  who  were  not  aware  that  the  gjouree , or  dundy  never 

L 2 can 

* One  of  thofe  vulgar  errors  originating  in  the  crude  and  fuperficial  notions  which 
none  take  the  trouble  to  examine  or  correft,  and  being  thus  implicitly  adopted,  are  not 
foon  nor  eafily  eradicated;  nay,  this  very  idea  of  Jixty-jour  maybe  fupported  from  an  old 
diftich. 

At,h  puhur  choun  Jut  g,huree,  k,huree  pokaroon  pee, 

Jee  nikfe,  Jo  pee  mile;  nikusja,  ,e  yihjee. 

But  I anfwer,  the  bard  feems  a forry  aftronomer,  or  he  would  not  have  followed  the  erro- 
neous opinion  of  there  being  8 g,hurees  in  each  of  the  eight  puhur , and  64  in  the  natural  day  : 
though  this  prevails  among  the  illiterate  Indians  uncontroverted  to  the  prefent  hour ; and, 
were  I not  to  expofe  it  here,  might  continue  a flumbling-block  for  ever;  and  in  this  ran- 
dom way  have  we  alfo  imbibed  the  doftrine  that  4 puhur , of  three  hours  each,  are  twelve  of 
courfe ; and  eight  of  thefe  mull  give  our  24.  A brief,  but  truly  incorreft,  mode  of  fettling 
this  account. 
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can  be  more  nor  lefs  than  24  of  our  minutes,  as  I have  proved  above, 
by  confidering  that  24  multiplied  by  60,  or  60  by  24,  muft  be  alike,  which  I 
fhall  make  ftill  more  evident  hereafter.  In  judicial  and  military  'proceed- 
ings, the  prefent  enquiry  may,  fometimes,  aflume  confiderable  importance; 
and,  as  an  acquaintance  with  it  may  alfo  facilitate  other  matters,  I have  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  the  Indian  horometrical  fyftem  contrafted  with  our  own, 
upon  a dial  or  horal  diagram,  calculated  for  one  natural  day  of  24  hours,  and 
adj  ufted  to  both  the  equinoftial  and  folftitial  feafons,  comprifing  four 
months  of  the  twelve,  that  thefe  may  ferve  as  fome  balls  or  data  for  a ge- 
neral coincidence  of  the  whole,  at  any  intermediate  period,  until  men  who 
are  better  qualified  than  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  execute  fuch  a talk  with 
precifion,  condefcend  to  undertake  it  for  us.  He  is  even  fanguine  enough 
to  hope  that  fome  able  artift  in  Europe  may  yet  be  induced  to  conftrudt  the 
dials  of  clocks,  &c.  for  the  Indian  market  on  the  principles  delineated  here, 
and  in  Perfian  figures  alfo.  But  we  muft  now  proceed  to  an  explanation  of  the 
horal  diagram  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Patna,  the  central  part  of  the  Benares 
Zemindary,  and  the  middle  latitudes  of  Hindujlan.  The  two  exterior  rings  of 
this  circle  contain  the  complete  24  Englifh  hours,  noted  by  the  Roman  letters, 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  &c.  and  the  minutes  are  marked  in  figures,  24,  48,  12,  36,  60, 
agreeably  to  the  fexagefimal  fcale,  whereon  the  equi-diflant  interfeclions  of  this 
dial  are  founded ; the  meridional  femicircles  of  which  reprefent  our  femidian 
watch-plates,  and  for  obvious  reafons,  with  the  modern  horary  repetition.  See 
the  note  in  page  82.  I have  diftinguifhed  the  eight  (4  diurnal  and  4 nocturnal) 
watches,  or  puhurs,  from  I.  to  IV.  by  Roman  letters  alfo,  with  the  chime  (gujur) 
or  number  of  bells  firuck  at  each  in  large  figures,  below  the  puhur  letter,  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  the  fame  reiterated  way ; but  thefe,  inftead  of  ranging 
from  the  meridian,  like  the  Englifh  hours,  commence  with  the  equatorial  and 
tropical  lines  alternately,  as  their  fltuations  and  fpaces  muft  regularly  accord 

with 
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with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  as 
alfo  at  the  fummer  and  winter  folflices.  The  days  then  differ  in  length 
alternately  from  34  to  26  gyhureesy  as  noted  by  the  chime  figures  of  every 
watch ; all  of  which  will  be  more  evident  from  the  mode  of  inferting 
them,  and  the  manner  that  the  plate  has  been  fhaded,  to  illufirate  thefe 
circumftances  fully.  II.  puhur , however,  never  varies ; and  being  upon 
the  meridional  line,  it  of  courfe  conftantly  falls  in  with  our  XII.  day  and 
night.  The  fourth  ring  from  the  circumference  fhews  the  gyhurees , when 
the  day  is  longefi,  running  with  the  fun  to  the  top,  and  from  this  to  VI. 
P.  M.  for  the  fubdivifions  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fame  manner  by  the 
bottom  onwards  for  thofe  of  the  night,  throughout  thefe  concatenated  circular 
figures  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9,  1.  2,  &c.  q.  v.  in  the  place.  Still  more 
interior  appear  the  equinoctial  gyhureesy  and  on  the  fame  principles  exa&ly. 
Within  thefe  come  the  winter  folftitial  gjmrees , fo  clearly  marked  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  elucidation  herej  except  that  in  the  three  feries  of  con- 
vergent figures  now  enumerated,  the  reader  will  recolleCt,  when  he  comes 
to  the  higheft  number  of  gjiurees  in  any  puhur y to  trace  the  latter , and  its 
chime,  or  number  of  bells,  out  by  the  gjouree  chord.  For  infiance,  when 
the  days  are  fhortefi,  begin  48  minutes  after  VI.  A.  M.  and  follow  the  coinci- 
dent line  inward  to  the  centre,  till  you  reach  9 and  34  for  the  clofing  gyhuree 
and  gujur  of  the  night  j thence  go  round  in  fucceffion  upwards  with  the 
day  gyhurees  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  the  chord  of  which  lafi  terminates  36 
minutes  after  IX.  and  has  7 upon  it  for  7 bells,  and  1 for  ek  puhur  diny  the 
firfi  w’atch  of  the  day.  In  this  wray  the  whole  may  be  compared  with  our  time, 
allowing  not  only  for  the  different  meridians  in  this  country,  but  for  the 
feveral  intermediate  periods,  and  the  difficulty  of  precifely  afcertaining  the  real 
rifing  of  the  fun,  &c.  Neareft  the  centre  I have  inferted  the  prime  divifions 
or  puls  of  every  gyhuree}  viz.  60,  fo — 15,  30,  45,  60,  in  two  fpaccs  only,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  thefe  are  the  invariable  conftituent  minute  parts  of  the  gjouree  at  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  and  confequently  apply,  (though  omitted  to  prevent  confufion,) 
as  in  the  plate,  to  every  one  of  the  horal  fedtions  delineated  there,  into  which 
the  whole  dial  is  equally  divided.  The  intelligent  reader  may  now  confult  the 
diagram  itfelf,  and  I truft,  with  much  fatisfadtion,  as  it,  in  fadt,  was  the  firft 
thing  that  gave  me  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  and  coincidence 
of  the  Hindujlanee  with  the  Englijh  hours,  or  of  the  rules  on  which  their  eco- 
nomy is  founded.  I certainly  might  have  traced  out  and  inferted  the  whole 
for  a complete  year,  had  not  the  apprehenfion  of  making  the  figure  too 
intricate  and  crouded  for  general  utility,  determined  me  to  confine  it  to  the 
elucidation  of  four  months  only;  efpecially  as  the  real  and  artificial  varia- 
tions can  be  learned  from  an  Indian  aftronomer,  by  thofe  who  may  wifh  to 
be  minutely  accurate  on  this  fubjedt;  whence  every  one  will  have  it  in  his  own 
power  to  note  the  exadt  horal  coincidences  at  any  given  period,  by  extend- 
ing the  prefent  fcheme  only  a little  farther;  becaufe  the  natives  never  add  nor 
fubtradl  a gjouree  until  the  60  puls  of  which  it  confifis  are  accumulated,  but, 
with  their  ufual  apathy,  continue  to  diftribute  and  reduce  the  conftant  in- 
creafing  and  decreafing  temporal  fradlions  among  or  from  the  feveral  puhurs 
with  little  or  no  precifion.  Nay,  they  often  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  of  the 
diurnal  or  nodlurnal  fubdivifions  for  this  purpofe,  when  the  grand  horologift 
himfelf  is  about  to  inform  them,  that  now  is  the  time  to  wait  for  the  whole  of 
their  loft  minutes,  before  they  proceed  on  a new  fcore,  at  the  rifk,  perhaps,  of 
making  the  clofing  gjouree  of  the  day  or  night  as  long  as  any  two  of  the  reft. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  have  previoufly  galloped  too  faft  with  time, 
the  fame  ill-fated  hindmoft  gjouree  may  be  reduced  to  a mere  fhadow,  that  the 
GJuree^alee  may  found  the  exadt  number,  without  regarding  its  difproportion  to 
the  reft  in  the  fame  puhur  at  all.  So  much  this  and  fimilar  freedoms  have 
been  and  can  be  taken  with  time  in  Hinduftan,  that  we  may  frequently  hear 

the 
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the  following  (lory : While  the  fad  of  Rumuzan  lads,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Mujfulmans  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  day  j though  at  night  they  not  only  do  both, 
but  can  uninterruptedly  enjoy  its  other  pleafures  alfo;  and  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  a certain  Omra  fent  to  enquire  of  his  G,huree>alee , if  it  was  (till  night  j 
to  which  the  complaifant  bellman  replied  in  the  true  dyle  of  oriental  adu- 
lation, Rat  to  ho  chookee  mugut  peer  moorjhid  ke  wajle  do  g>huree>  myn  luga 
rukee.  “ Night  is  pad  to  be  fure;  but  I have  yet  two  hours  in  referve  for  his 
« wor  (hip’s  conveniency.”  The  apparatus  with  which  the  hours  are  meafured 
and  announced,  confids  of  a (hallow  bell-metal  pan,  named,  from  its  office, 
g,huree>al , and  fufpended  fo  as  to  be  eafily  (truck  with  a wooden  mallet  by 
the  G>huree}alee>  who  thus  (trikes  the  g,hurees  as  they  pafs,  and  which  he 
learns  from  an  empty  thin  brafs  cup  ( kutoree ) perforated  at  bottom,  and 
placed  on  the  furface  of  water  in  a large  veffiel,  where  nothing  can  didurb 
it,  while  the  water  gradually  fills  the  cup,  and  finks  it  in  the  fpace  of  one 
g,huree,  to  which  this  hour-cup  or  kutoree  has  previoufly  been  adjufied 
adronomically  by  an  aftrolabe,  ufed  for  fuch  purpofes  in  India.  Thefe 
kutorees  are  now  and  then  found  with  their  requifite  divifions  and  fubdivifions, 
very  fcientifically  marked  in  Sanjcrit  chara&ers,  and  may  have  their  ufes  for 
the  more  difficult  and  abftrufe  operations  of  the  mathematician  or  afirologer: 
but  for  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  I believe  the  fimple  rude  horology 
deferibed  above  fuffices  (perhaps  divided  into  fourths  of  a gjouree)  the  Afiatics 
in  general,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  often  wonderfully  uninformed  refpedting  every 
thing  of  this  kind.  The  whole,  indeed,  appears,  even  to  the  better  forts  of 
people,  fo  perplexing  and  inconvenient,  that  they  are  very  ready  to  adopt 
our  divifions  of  time,  when  their  refidence  among  or  near  us  puts  this  in  their 
power:  whence  we  may,  in  a great  meafure,  account  for  the  obfeurity  and 
confufion  in  which  this  fubjedl  has  hitherto  remained  among  the  Indians 
themfelves ; and  the  confequent  glimmering  light  that  preceding  writers 

have 
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have  yet  afforded  in  this  branch  of  oriental  knowledge,  which  really  feems  to 
have  been  flurred  over  as  a drudgery  entirely  beneath  their  notice  and  enquiry. 
The  firjl  gyhuree  of  the  jirft  puhur  is  fo  far  facred  to  the  Emperor  of  Hinduflan, 
that  his  G>hureeyCilee  alone  flrikes  one  for  it.  The  fecond  gyhuree  is  known  by 
two  blows  on  the  Gyhuree yal,  and  fo  on : one  ffroke  is  added  for  every 
gyhuree  to  the  higheff,  which  (affirming  the  equinodtial  periods  for  this 
flatement)  is  eight,  announced  by  eight  diftindt  blows  for  the  paft  gyhurees ; 
after  which,  with  a flight  intermiffion,  the  gujur  of  eight  bells  is  ftruck  or 
rung,  as  noted  in  the  diagram  by  the  chime  figure  8,  and  then  one  hollow 
found  publifhes  the  firff,  or  ek  puhur  din  or  rat , as  this  may  happen,  and  for 
which  confult  the  plate.  In  one  gyhureey  or  24  of  our  minutes,  after  this,  the 
fame  reiteration  takes  place;  but  here  flops,  at  the  feventh  or  meridional 
gyhureey  and  is  then  followed  with  its  gujur , or  chime  of  15  ; of  which  8 are 
for  the  firff  w'atch,  and  7 for  the  fecond,  or  do  puhury  now  proclaimed  by 
two  full  diftindt  founds.  We  next  proceed  with  7 more  gyhureeesy  exadtly 
noting  them  as  before,  and  ringing  the  gujur  of  22  ftrokes,  after  the 

feventh  gyhureey  or  teen  puhury  alfo  known  by  three  loud  founds.  The 

fourth  puhur  has,  like  the  firff,  8 gjoureesy  and  differs  in  no  other  refjpedt  than 
having  a gujur  of  30  after  the  equatorial  gyhuree  has  been  ffruck,  the 

whole  being  clofed  by  four  loud  blows  on  the  gyhuree,al  for  char  puhur  din  or 
rat ; the  repetition  being  the  fame  day  and  night  during  the  equinodtial 
periods,  which  I have  here  given  merely  as  an  example  more  eafy  for 

the  fcholar’s  comprehenfion  at  firff  than  the  reff.  The  extreme  gujurs 
may  be  properly  termed  the  evening  and  morning  bell ; and,  in  fadt, 
the  word  feems  much  reftridted  to  thefe,  as  puhur  alone  is  more  com- 
monly ufed  for  the  middle  chimes  than  gujur  appears  to  be.  Six  or  eight 
people  are  required  to  attend  the  effablifliment  of  a gyhuree  four  through  the 
day,  and  as  many  at  night ; fo  that  none  but  wealthy  men,  or  grandees,  can 

afford 
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afford  to  fupport  one  as  a neceffary  appendage  of  their  confequence  and  rank, 
which  is  convenient  enough  for  the  other  inhabitants,  who  would  have 
nothing  of  this  fort  to  confult,  as  (thofe  being  excepted  which  are  attached 
to  their  armies ) I imagine  there  are  no  other  public  {g>hurees)  clocks  in  all 
India. 
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H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Efq. 


OMMENTATORS  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  ancient  authors,  on 


the  fubjedt  of  weights  and  meafures,  by  a reference  to  different  Band- 
ards.  To  underhand  their  explanations,  I have  been  led  to  fome  enquiries, 
the  refult  of  which  I fhall  Rate  concifely,  to  alleviate  the  labour  of  others 
who  may  feek  information  on  the  fame  fubjedtj  omitting,  however,  fuch 
meafures  as  are  of  very  limited  ufe. 

Molt  of  the  authorities  which  I fhall  quote  have  not  been  confulted  by 
myfelf,  but  are  affumed  from  the  citations  in  a work  of  Go'pa'la  Bhatta', 
on  Numbers  and  Quantities,  which  is  intitled  Sanc'hyaparimina . 

Menu,  Ya'jnyawaleya,  and  Na'reda,  trace  all  weights  from  the  leaft 
vifible  quantity,  which  they  concur  in  naming  trajarenu,  and  defcribing  as 
the  very  fmall  mote  which  may  be  difcerned  in  a fun-beam  pafling  through 
“ a lattice.”  Writers  on  medicine  proceed  a ffcp  further,  and  affirm,  that 
a trajarenu  contains  thirty  paramdnu , or  atoms : they  defcribe  the  trajarenu 
in  words  of  the  fame  import  with  the  definitions  given  by  Menu,  and  they 
furnifh  another  name  for  it,  vans'! . According  to  them,  eighty-fix  vansis 
make  one  marichi , or  fenfible  portion  of  light. 
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The  Iegiflators  above  named  proceed  from  the  trajannu  as  follows : 

8 trajarenus  = I licjha,  or  minute  poppy  feed. 

3 licjhas  = i raja  JherJhapay  or  black  muftard  feed. 

3 raja  JherJhapas  = i gaura  JherJhapay  or  white  muftard  feed. 

6 gaura JherJhapas  = i yavay  or  middle  fized  barley-corn. 

3 yavas  = i crijhnalay  or  feed  of  the  gunja. 

This  weight  is  the  lowed  denomination  in  general  ufe,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  retti,  corrupted  from  rettica,  * which,  as  well  as  ratticd, 
denotes  the  red  feed,  as  crijhnala  indicates  the  black  feed  of  the  gunja  creeper. 
Each  retti  ufed  by  jewellers  is  equal  to  |-ths  of  a carat.  The  feeds  themfelves 
have  been  afcertained  by  Sir  William  Jones,  from  the  average  of  numerous 
trials,  at  grain.  But  fi&itious  rettisy  in  common  ufe,  fhould  be  double 
of  the  gunja  feed ; however,  they  weigh  lefs  than  two  grains  and  a quarter. 
For  the  ficca  weight  contains  1794  grains  nearly ; the  majhay  17!  nearly; 
the  rettiy  2-JT  nearly.  Writers  on  medicine  trace  this  weight  from  the 
fmallefl:  fenfible  quantity  in  another  order. 


30  paramanusy  or  atoms 
86  vansis 
6 marichis 
3 ragicas 
8 JherJhapas 
\ yavas 


1 trajarenuy  or  vansi. 

1 marichiy  or  fenfible  quantity  of  light. 
I ragica,  or  black  muftard  feed. 

1 JherJhapay  or  white  muftard  feed. 

1 yavat  or  barley-corn. 

1 gunja,  or  rattled. 


A rettied 


* Afiatick  Researches,  vol,  ii,  page  154. 
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A retticd  is  alfo  faid  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  four  grains  of  rice  in  the 
hufk : and  Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  affirms  that  one  feed  of  the  gunjd,  according  to 
writers  on  aftronomy,  is  equal  to  two  large  barley-corns.  Notwithflanding 
this  apparent  uncertainty  in  the  comparifon  of  a feed  of  the  gunja  to  other 
productions  of  nature,  the  weight  of  a radlica  is  well  determined  by  practice, 
and  is  the  common  medium  of  comparifon  for  other  weights.  Thefe  I ffiall 
now  ftate  on  the  authority  of  Menu,  Ya'jnyawaleya,  and  Na'reda. 

Weights  of  Gold. 

5 chrrjhnalas , or  rafticas  ■==.  i majha , majhaca , or  majhica. 

1 6 mdjhas  = i carjha , acjha , tolaca , or  Juverna. 

4 carJijaSy  or Juvernas  = i j)ala>  (the  fame  weight  which  is  alfo  denomi- 

nated nijhca.) 

10  p alas  = 1 dharana  of  gold. 

Ya'jnyawaleya  adds,  that  five Juvernas  make  on epala  (of  gold)  according 
to  fome  authorities. 

Weights  of  Silver. 

1 rafticas,  or  feeds  of  the  gunjd  = i majhaca  offilver. 

16  majhacas  = i dharana  of  filver,  or  pur  ana, 

10  dharanas  of  filver  — I Jatamdna  or  p ala  offilver. 

But  a carjha , or  eighty  ratticas  of  copper,  is  called  a pana , or  cdrjlodpana. 

Commentators  differ  on  the  application  of  the  feveral  terms.  Some  con- 
fider  cnjhnala  as  a term  appropriated  to  the  quantity  of  one  rallied,  of  gold ; but 
Cullu'c  a Bhatta'  thinks  the  Juverna  only  peculiar  to  gold,  for  which  metal 
it  has  alfo  a name.  A pana,  or  cdrjhapana , is  a meafure  of  filver  as  well  as  of 

copper^ 
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copper.  There  is  a further  diverfity  in  the  application  of  the  terms ; for  they 
are  ufed  to  defcribe  other  weights.  Na'reda  fays  a majha  may  alfo  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  twentieth  of  a cctrohfyana ; and  Vrihaspati  defcribes  it  as  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  pala.  Hence  we  have  no  lefs  than  four  mdjhas : one 
majha  of  five  rafticas ; another  of  four  radlicds,  (according  to  Na'reda;)  a 
third  of  fixteen  rafticas,  (according  to  Vrihaspati  ;)  and  a fourth  (the  majhaca 
of  filver)  confiding  of  two  radlicds ; not  to  notice  the  ma'jhaca  ufed  by  the 
medical  tribe,  and  confiding  of  ten,  or,  according  to  fome  authorities,  of 
twelve,  raclicas,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  the  jeweller’s  ma'jha  of  fix 
double  rettis.  To  thefe  I do  not  add  the  majha  of  eight  radlicds,  becaufe  it  has 
been  explained,  as  meafured  by  eight  filver  retti  weights,  each  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  feed  ; yet,  as  a practical  denomination,  it  mud  be  noticed.  Eight 
fuch  rettis  make  one  ma'jha  ; but  twelve  ma'jhas  compofe  one  tola.  This  tola 
is  no  where  fuggeded  by  the  Hindu  legiflators..  Allowing  for  a difference  in 
the  retti , it  is  double  the  weight  of  the  legal  tola,  or  210  grains  indead  of 
*°5  grains. 

A nijhcay  as  fynonimous  with  pala,  confids  of  five  Juvernas,  according  to 
fome  authors.  It  is  alfo  a denomination  for  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  juvernas.  Other  large  denominations  are  noticed  in  dictionaries. 

108  Juvernas , or  tolacas , of  gold,  conditute  an  urubhujhana,  pala,  ox  dinar  a. 

100  palas,  or  nijhcas , make  one  tula-,  20  tulds , or  2000  palas,  one 
bhdra ; and  10  bhdra>  one  achita. 

200 palasy  or  nijhcas y conditute  one  hdra. 

According  to  Da'nayo'gi'swara,  the  tenth  of  a bhdra  is  called  ad'hdrat 
which  is  confequently  fynonimous  with  hdra>  as  a term  for  a fpecific  quan- 
tity of  gold. 


Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  alfo  Bates  other  weights,  without  mentioning  by  what 
clalTes  they  are  ufed.  I fufped  an  error  in  the  ftatement,  becaufe  it  reduces 
the  majha  to  a very  low  denomination,  and  I fuppofe  it  to  be  the  jeweller’s 
weight. 


6 rdjicds  ( ratticas ) — i majhaca,  hema , or  vanaca. 

4 vanacas  = i Jala,  dharana,  or  tanca. 

2 tancas  — I etna. 

2 conas  = i carjha . 

Probably  it  fhould  be  rafticas  inftead  of  rajicas,  which  would  nearly  cor- 
refpond  with  the  weights  fubjoined,  giving  twenty-four  retticas  for  one  dharana 
in  both  ftatements.  It  alfo  correfponds  with  the  tables  in  the  Ayen  Acberi , 
(vol.  iii.  p.  94.)  where  a tanc  of  twenty-four  rettis,  fixed  at  ten  barley- 
corns to  the  retti,  contains  two  hundred  and  forty  barley-corns ; and  a majha 
of  eight  rettis , at  feven  and  a half  barley-corns  each,  contains  fixty  rettis  j 
confequently  four  majhas  are  equal  to  one  tanca,  as  in  the  preceding  table ; 
and  fix  jeweller’s  rettis  are  equal  to  eight  double  rettis,  as  ufed  by  goldfmiths. 

The  fame  author  (Go'pa'la  Bhatta')  obferves,  that  weights  are  thus  ftated 
in  aftronomical  books : 


2 large  barley-corns 

3 SunJ«s 

8 b alias 
2 dharanas 

1000  alacas  : 


1 feed  of  the  ganja. 
1 balla. 

I dharana. 

1 alaca. 

1 dhatdea. 


The  tale  of  {hells,  compared  to  weight  of  filver,  may  be  taken  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Li  lav  at  a). 
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20  capardacaSflhzWst  or  cowries  = i cacini . 

4 cacini  = i carjhapana , or  carjhica. 

15  para  (=  i pur  ana  of  (hells)  = i bherma  of  filver. 

1 6 bhermas  = i nijhca  of  filver. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  one  fhell  is  valued  at  one  raftich  of  copper  j one 
pana  of  (hells  at  one  pana  of  copper ; and  fixty-four  panas , at  one  tolaca  of 
filver,  which  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  pana  of  copper.  And  it  feems  remark- 
able that  the  comparative  value  of  filver,  copper,  and  (hells,  is  nearly  the 
fame  at  this  time  as  it  was  in  the  .days  of  Bha'scara*. 

On  the  meafures  of  grain  Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  quotes  the  authority  of  feveral 
puranas. 


Far  aha  pur  ana : 

i mu/hti,  or  handful 

= i pala. 

2 palas 

= i prrjriti. 

8 muftis 

= i cunchi. 

8 cunchis 

=:  i pu/hcala. 

4 pujhcalas 

=■  l ad'haca. 

4 ad'hacas 

= i drona. 

Bhauoijhyapurana . 

: i palas 

= i prajnti . 

1 prafritis 

= i cudava. 

4 cudavas 

■=  i praftha. 

4 prafthas 

= i ad'haca. 

4 ad'hacas 

= l drona. 

2 dronas 

= i cumb'ha , or  Jurpa. 

1 6 dronas 

= i chart , or Jhdri. 

* The  comparative  value  of  filver  and  copper  was  the  fame  in  the  reign  of  Acker  ; for  the 
dam,  weighing  five  tancs , or  twenty  mafhat  , of  copper,  was  valued  at  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
jfdali  rupiya,  weighing  twelve  mafias  and  a half  of  pure  filver;  whence  we  have  again  the 
proportion  of  fixty-four  to  one. 
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Fadme  pur  ana  : 4 palas 

4 cudavas 
4 pr  aft' has 
4 ad'hacas 
16  dronas 
20  dronas 
10  cumb'has 
Scanda  pur  ana  : 2 palas 

2 prafritis 
4 cudavas 
4 pr  aft' has 
4 ad'hacas 
2 dronas 
20  dronas 


— 1 cudava. 

= 1 praft'ha. 

■=.  1 ad'haca. 

==  1 drona. 

= 1 c'hdri. 

— 1 cumb'ha. 

= 1 £<2^,  or  load. 

— 1 prajnti. 

= 1 cudava. 

= 1 praft'ha. 

= 1 ad'haca. 

= 1 drona. 

= 1 cumb'ha  according  to  fome, 
= 1 cumb'ha  according  to  others. 


From  thcfe  may  be  formed  two  Tables.  The  firft  coincides  with  texts  of 
the  Varaha  purana>  and  is  preferred  by  Raghunandana.  The  fecond,  formed 
on  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  Bhawijhya , Fadme  and  Scanda  puranas>  is 
adopted  in  the  Calpateru ; rejecting,  however,  the  cumb'ha  of  two  dronas , and 
making  the  equal  to  the  weight  of  three  tolacas  and  a half. 


Table  I. 


8 mujhtis , or  handfuls, 
8 cunchis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 ad'hacas 
20  dronas 


8 palas  4 prajritis  = 1 cunchi. 
1 pu/hcala. 

1 ad'haca. 

1 drona. 

1 cumb'ha. 


Vol.  V. 
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Table  II. 

4 palas  = 2 prajritis  — i cudava  ox  Jet  tied  14 


4 cudavas 

■=.  1 prajl'ha 

56 

4 prajl'has 

= 1 dd'haca 

224 

4 ad'hacas 

— l dr  bn  a 

896 

20  dronas 

= ii  c' harts  = 1 cumb'ha 

17,92° 

jo  cumb'has 

= 1 bdha 

179,200 

But  Tome  make  two  dronas  equal  to  one  cumb'ha. 

Would  it  be  unreafonable  to  derive  the  Englilh  coomb  of  four  bulhels 
from  the  cumb'ha  of  the  Hindus  ? The  c'hdri,  fubfequently  deferibed,  contains 
5832  cubick  inches,  if  the  cubit  be  taken  at  eighteen  inches.  It  would  con- 
fequently  be  equal  to  two  bulhels,  two  pecks,  one  gallon,  and  two  thirds; 
and  the  cumb'ha , equal  to  one  c'hdri  and  a quarter,  will  contain  three  bulhels 
and  three  gallons  nearly.  According  to  Lacshmi'dhera’s  valuation  of  the 
pala,  at  three  tolacas  and  a half,  the  c'hdri  weighs  14,336  tolacas,  or  215  lb. 
avoirdupois  nearly;  and  the  cumb'ha  17,920  tolacas,  or  2681b.  which  cor- 
refponds  nearly  to  the  weight  of  a coomb  of  good  wheat;  and  a baha  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  a wey,  or  a ton  in  freight. 

The  name  of  Jetticd  for  the  fourth  of  a prajl'ha  is  aflumed  from  the  Varaha 
purana  ; and  Hema'dri  accordingly  declares  it  fynonymous  with  cudava.  The 
Calpateru , Smritijara , Retndcara,  and  Samayapradipa , alfo  make  the  Jetticd 
equal  to  the  cudava , or  a quarter  of  the  prajl'ha  ; but  it  contains  twelve 
prajriti  according  to  thefe  commentaries ; and  the  prajriti  is  deferibed  in  the 
Bdnacanda , by  Lacshmi'dhera,  author  of  the  Calpateru , as  the  quantity  held 
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in  both  hands  by  a man  of  the  common  fize.  Twelve  fuch  handfuls  fill  a cu- 
davat  defcribed  as  a veffel  four  fingers  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  which  is 
ufed  in  meafuring  Jmall  wood,  canes,  iron,  and  other  things.  But  Va'ches- 
patimisra  adopts  this  cudava  of  twelve  praJntiSy  whence  we  have  a third 
Table  of  legal  Meafures  in  general  ufe. 


Table  III. 


12  double  handfuls 

4 cudavas 
4 prajl'has 
4 tid'hacas 
20  dronas 


— i cudava. 
z=.  l prajt'ha. 
= i ad'haca. 
= i drona. 
= i cumb'ha. 


Befides  the  difference  already  noticed  on  the  fubjetfl  of  the  cumb'ha>  com- 
mentators have  fuggefied  wider  differences.  According  to  Cullu'ca  Bhatta', 
it  contains  twenty  dronas ; but  this  drona  contains  two  hundred  palas. 

In  the  Dana  viveca  the  cumb'ha  is  ftated  at  one  thoufand  palas ; in  the 
Retndcara , at  twenty  prajl'has.  But,  according  to  Ja'tu'carna,  five  hundred 
and  twelve  palas  only  conftitute  a cumb'ha.  This  may  be  the  fame  quantity 
with  the  dronay  as  a meafure  or  weight  eftimated  by  the  hand.  It  fhould 
confifi:  of  four  ad'hacasy  each  equal  to  four  praft'has\  and  each  of  thefe 
weighing,  according  to  the  Atharva  veda,  thirty-two  palas  of  gold.  This  again 
feems  to  be  th tpraft'ha  of  Magad'ha,  defcribed  by  Go'patha  Bra'hmana. 

4 crijhnalas  = i majha. 

64  majhas  = 1 pala. 

32  palas  = 1 prafi'hay  as  ufed  in  Magad'ha. 

N 2 


Since 
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Since  the  pala  of  gold  weighs  420  troy  grains,  the  prafi'ha  contains  one 
pound  avoirdupois,  fourteen  ounces  and  three  quarters  nearly.  The  dr'ona> 
lad  mentioned,  contains  301b.  11  oz.  and  a fraction;  and  a cumb'ha  of 
tw  enty  fuch  dronas , 614  lb.  6 oz.  and  a half  nearly. 

The  meafures  of  grain  in  common  ufe,  are  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
cumb'ha  and  .dr bn  a ; but  their  names  are  not  fuggeded  by  any  of  the  preceding 
Tables.  Twenty  cdt'hds  make  one  bisi-,  and  fixteen  bis'is  one  pauti.  The 
fize  of  the  cafha  varies  in  different  diltriffts ; in  fome  containing  no  more 
than  two  and  a half Jer  of  rice;  in  others  five  Jer,  (3o  ficca  weight ;)  ox  even 
more.  In  the  fouthern  diffri&s  of  Bengal,  a meafure  of  grain  is  ufed  which  con- 
tains one  Jer  and  a quarter.  It  is  called  rec.  Four  recs  make  one  pali->  twenty 
pdlis,  one  Joli  ; and  fixteen  Jolis,  one  cahen. 

The  Vrihat  Rdjamartanda  fpecifies  meafures  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  in  other  Sanjcrit  writings. 

24  t'olacas  1 Jer. 

2 Jer  = 1 prabh. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayen  Ackberi , that  the  Jer  formerly  contained 
eighteen  dams  in  fome  parts  of  Hindujlan , and  twenty-two  dams  in  others; 
but  that  it  confided  of  twenty-eight  dams  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Acber,  and  was  fixed  by  him  at  thirty  dams.  The  dam  was  fixed 
at  five  tdnes,  or  twenty  mafias ; or,  as  dated  in  one  place,  twenty  mafias 
and  feven  rettis.  The  ancient  Jery  noticed  in  the  Ayen  Ackberi , therefore, 
coincided  nearly  with  the  Jer  dated  in  the  Rdjamartanda.  The  double  Jer  is  dill 
ufed  in  fome  places,  but  called  by  the  fame  name  ( panchajeri ) as  the  weight  of 
five  Jer  ufed  in  others. 


For 
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For  meafures  ufed  in  Mit'hila , and  fome  other  countries,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Chande'suara,  in  the  Bala  bhujhana.  They  differ  from  the 
fccond  Table,  interpofing  a rndnica  equal  to  a fourth  of  a c'hari>  and  mak- 
ing the  baha  equal  to  twenty  c'haris. 

4 palas  z=z  i cudava. 

4 cudavas  ■=.  i praft'ha. 

r^praft'has  = i dd'haca. 

4 ad'hacas  ■==■  i drona. 

4 dronas  = i manica. 

4 manicas  -=■  i c'hdri. 

20  c'haris  — i baba. 

Gopa'la  Bhatta'  flates  another  fet  of  meafures,  without  furnifliing  a 
comparifon  to  any  determinate  quantity  otherwife  known. 

4 dyus  -=z  i sdcjha. 

4 sdcjhas  = i bilwa . 

4 bilwas  ■=.  i cudava. 

4 cudavas  =.  i prajl'ha . 

4 prajl'has  — i c'hdri. 

4 c'haris  — i 

4 = i drbnicd. 

I have  already  quoted  a comparifon  of  the  cudava  to  a pradlical  meafure  of 
length ; and  we  learn  from  the  Lilavati,  that  the  c'hdri , or  c'harica , of 
Magad'ha,  fhould  be  a cube  meafured  by  one  cubit.  “ A veflel  mcafured 
“ by  a cubit,  in  every  dimenfion,  is  a ghanahajla , which,  in  Magad'ha, 
“ is  called  c'harica:  it  fliould  be  made  with  twelve  corners,  or  angles 
M formed  by  Jurfaces ; that  is , it  foould  be  made  in  the  form  of  a folid,  with  fix 
“ faces.) 

" The 
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" The  c'hdrica  of  Utcala  is  in  general  ufe  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Godd - 
«f  veri : there  the  drona  is  the  fixteenth  part  of  a c'hdri ; (as  in  the  Second 
“ Table;)  the  ad'haca  the  fourth  of  a drona ; the  prajl'ha , the  fourth  of  an 
“ ad'haca ; and  the  cudavay  a quarter  of  a prajl'ha.  But  the  cudavay  formed 
<f  like  a ghanahajla , fhould  be  meafured  by  three  fingers  and  a half  in 
<c  every  dimenfion.  This  veffel  muft  be  made  of  earth,  or  fimilar  materials ; 
“ for  fuch  alone  is  a cudava .** 


Both  by  this  ftatement,  and  by  the  Second  Table,  a c'hdri  confifts  of  1026 
cudavas  ; and  lince  the  cubit  muft  be  taken  at  twenty-four  fingers,  or  angulas , 
a folid  cubit  will  contain  13,824  cubick  angulas  or  fingers;  and  one  cudava 
thirteen  and  a half  cubick  angulas.  Its  folid  contents,  therefore,  are  the  half 
of  a cube  whofe  fide  is  three  fingers.  A flight  change  in  the  reading  would 
make  the  defcription  quoted  from  the  Lilavafi  coincide  with  this  compu- 
tation; and  the  c'hdrica  of  Utcala  and  Magad'ha  would  be  the  fame. 


However,  Lacshmi'dhera  has  defcribed  the  cudava  as  a veflel  four  fingers 
wide,  and  as  many  deep,  which  makes  a cudava  of  fixty-four  cubick  angulasy 
or  twentv-feven  cubick  inches.  This  will  exhibit  an  ad'haca  of  432  inches, 
fimilar  to  a dry  meafure  ufed  at  Madras,  which  is  faid  to  contain  423  cubick 
inches,  and  is  the  eighth  part  of  a marcal  of  3384  cubick  inches,  or  nearly 
double  the  drona  of  1728  cubick  inches.  If  the  cudava  of  Utcala  be  a cube 
whofe  fide  is  three  and  a half  fingers,  containing  forty-three  cubick  angulas 
nearly,  or  eighteen  cubick  inches  and  a fraction,  the  c'hdrica  of  Utcala 
contains  44,118  cubick  angulas , or  18,612  cubick  inches,  taking  the  cubit 
at  eighteen  inches. 


On 
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On  the  meafures  of  fpace,  Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  quotes  a text  from  Vriddha 
Menu,  which  traces  thefe  from  the  fame  minute  quantity  as  weights. 


8 trafarenus 
8 renus 
8 baldgras 
8 licjhas 
8 yucas 
8 yavas 


1 renu. 

1 bdldgra , or  hair’s  point. 

1 licjha , or  poppy  feed. 

1 yuca. 

1 yava,  or  very  fmall  barley-corn. 
1 angulay  or  finger. 


From  this  Menu  proceeds  to  longer  meafures. 


12  angulasy  or  fingers,  = 1 vitejtiy  or  fpan. 
2 vitefiiSy  or  fpans,  = 1 hejla,  or  cubit. 


In  the  Ma'rcande'ya  purana  meafures  are  traced  from  atoms. 


8 paramanusy  or  atoms, 
8 para  JucJhmas 
8 trafarenus 
8 grains  of  fand 
8 baldgras 
8 licjhas 
8 yucas 
8 yavas 
6 fingers 
2 padas 
2 fpans 
2 cubits 
4 cubits 
2 dendas 


= 1 para  Jucfhmay  mofl  minute  fubftance. 
= 1 trafarenu. 

= 1 mehirajaeSy  grain  of  fand  or  duft. 

= 1 balagra y or  hair’s  point. 

= 1 licjha. 

i yuca. 

= 1 yava. 

= 1 angulay  or  finger. 
z = 1 pada,  or  breadth  of  the  foot. 

■ — 1 vitejtiy  or  fpan. 

= 1 cubit  (hejla ) 

= the  circumference  of  the  human  body. 
= 1 dhanujhy  denday  or  ftalF. 

= 1 naricd  ( or  nddi ) 


In 
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In  another  place  the  fame  pur  ana  notices  two  meafures,  one  of  which  is  often 
mentioned  in  rituals  : 

>.  ' -'il  IV  ' 

2i  breadths  of  the  middle  of  the  thumb  = i retni. 

10  ditto  - - - - = i pradejya,  or  fpan, 

from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger. 

But,  according  to  the  Calpateru , it  fliould  be  ten  breadths  of  the  thumb 
and  a half.  And  we  learn  from  the  Aditya  puranay  that,  according  to  Vya'sa, 
it  fliould  be  meafured  by  the  breadth  of  the  thumb  at  the  tip.  The  fame 
pur  ana  makes  two  retnis  (or  42  thumbs)  equal  to  one  cijhu:  but  Ha'ri'ta 
compares  the  cijhu  to  the  cubit,  four  of  which  it  contains,  according  to  his 
ftatement:  and  four  cijhus  make  one  nalwa.  Here  again  the  Aditya  purdna 
differs,  making  the  nalwa  to  contain  thirty  dhanujh.  It  concurs  with  autho- 
rities above  cited,  in  the  meafures  of  the  cubits  denda  and  ndcTi ; the  firft 
containing  twenty-four  fingers;  the  fecond  ninety-fix  fingers;  and  the  nddt 
two  dendas. 

The  fame  purdna  notices  the  larger  meafures  of  diftance. 

2000  dhanujh  — 1 croja. 

2 crcjas  = gavyuti. 

8oco  dhanujh  = gavyutis  = 1 y'ojana. 

On  one  reading  of  the  Vishnu  purdnay  the  croja  contains  only  one  thoufand 
dhanujh.  Accordingly  Gopa'la'  Bhatta'  quotes  a text,  which  acquaints  us  that 
“ Travellers  to  foreign  countries  compute  theyojana  at  four  thoufand  dhanujh 
but  he  adduces  another  text,  which  fiates  the  meafures  of  the  croja,  gavyuti , 
and  yojana,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Aditya  purdna.  The  Lildvafi  confirms 
this  computation.  ■ 8 barley 
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8 barley-corns 
24  fingers 
4 cubits 
2000  dendas 
4 cr'ojas 


= i finger’s  breadth. 

= 1 hejla,  or  cubit. 

= 1 denda  (—  1 dhanujh.) 

= 1 croja  * 

= 1 yojana. 


The  Idlavaii  alfo  informs  us  of  the  meafures  ufed  for  arable  land,  which 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  now  in  ufe. 


10  hands  = 1 vanfa,  or  bamboo  cane. 

20  vanfas  (in  length  and  breadth)  = 1 niranga  of  arable  land. 


Divifions  of  time  are  noticed  in  the  firfi:  chapter  of  Menu,  (v.  64.) 


1 8 nimejhas , or  the  twinklings  of  an  eye, 
30  cajht'has 
30  calas 
12  cjhanas 
30  muhurtas 


= 1 cajht'ha. 

= 1 cala. 

= 1 cjhana. 

= 1 muhurta.  j 

— 1 day  and  night,  (ac- 

cording to  mean  folar  time.) 


From  this  he  proceeds  to  the  divifions  of  the  civil  year. 

15  days  and  nights  ( ahordtra ) = 1 pacjha , or  interval  between  the  fizygics. 
firfi:  and  laft  pacjha  = 1 month. 

Vol.  V.  O 2 months 

* If  the  cubit  be  taken  at  eighteen  inches,  then  4000  yards  — I ftandard  cro/a— 2 miles 
and  a quarter  nearly:  and  2000  yards  — 1 computed  crofa  — 1 mile  and  one  eighth:  and 
Major  Rennel  ftates  the  eras  as  fixed  by  Acber.  at  5000  gez  — 4757  yards  — 2 British 
miles  and  5 furlongs ; and  the  average  common  cros  at  one  mile  ftatute  and  nine  tenths. 
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2 months  = i feafon  ( ritu ) 

3 feafons  = 1 ay  ana  (half  year) 

2 ayanas  = i year. 

According  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  (fee  Af.  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

6 refpirations  ( prdna ')  = 1 vicald. 

60  vicalds  = 1 danda. 

60  dandas  ==  1 fydereal  day. 

The  Vishnu  pura'na  ftates  a mode  of  fubdividing  the  day,  on  which  Go'pa- 
la'  Bhatta'  remarks,  that  c‘  it  is  founded  on  aftronomy,”  and  fubjoins  an- 
other mode  of  fubdivifion. 

Ten  long  fyllables  are  uttered  in  one  refpiration  {■prana'.) 

6 refpirations  = 1 vinadicd. 

60  vinadicas  = 1 dhata. 

60  dhatas  ■=.  1 day  and  night,  (or  folar  day.) 

Proceeding  to  another  Table,  he  fays,  the  time  in  which  ten  long  fyllables 
may  be  uttered  is  equal  to  one  refpiration. 


6 refpirations 
60  palas 
60  ghaticas 
30  days  and  nights 
12  months 


1 pala. 

1 ghaticd. 

1 day  and  night. 
1 month. 

1 year. 


The  Vara'ha  purdna  concurs  with  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  in  another  fubdivi- 
fion of  time. 


60  cjhanas 
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6o  cjhanas 
60  lavas 
60  nimefhas 
60  cdjl'has 
60  ■ atipalas 
60  vipalas 
60  palas 
60  dandas 
60  nights  and  days 


I 

I nimejha. 

I ca'fi'ha. 
i atipala. 

1 vipala. 

i 

1 danda. 
a night  and  day. 
i ritu  or  fcafon. 


But  the  Bhawishya  purdna  fubdivides  the  nimejha  otherwife. 


f 


i twinkling  of  the  eye  while  a man  is  eafy  and  at  reft  = 30  tatpanas , or  mo- 
ments. 

1 tatpana  = 100  trutis. 

1 truti  — 1000  Jamcramas. 

Raghunandana,  in  the  Jyotijhatatwa,  gives  a rule  for  finding  the  planets 

which  prefide  over  hours  of  the  day,  called  hora.  “ Doubling  the  ghatis  elafped 
“ from  the  beginning  of  the  day  (or  fun-rife  at  the  firft  meridian)  and  dividing 

by  five,  the  produdl  fhews  the  elapfed  hours,  or  hords.  The  fixth  planet, 
“ counted  from  that  which  gives  name  to  the  propofed  day,  rules  the  fecond 
“ hourj  the  fixth  counted  from  this  rules  the  third ; and  fo  on  for  the  hours 
<f  of  the  day:  but  every  fifth  planet  is  taken  for  the  hours  of  the  night.” 
The  order  of  the  planets  is  < $ $ © 6%  hi  confequently  on  a Sunday  the  regent 
of  the  feveral  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are : 

Day  123456789  ion  12 

9 C b 

O 2 


Night 
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Night  i 23456789  10  11  12 

W?  i ft  © 

As  the  days  of  the  week  are  found  by  taking  every  fourth  in  the  fame  feries, 
we  might  proceed  by  this  rule  to  the  firft  bora  of  the  fubfequent  day,  whofe 
regent,  the  fourth  from  0,  is  ( ; and  thence  proceed  by  the  above-mentioned 
rule  to  the  regents  of  boras  for  Monday. 

I fubjoin  the  original  paflage,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Davis, 
and  add  a verbal  tranflation. 

mhm 

anstwi  ctf^i  trm 

“ The  ghaficas  elapfed  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  being  doubled,  and 
“ divided  by  (five)  arrows,/?^  the  cords  of  time  called  bora.  In  the  day 
“ thefe  cords  are  regulated  by  intervals  of  (fix)  feafons,  counted  from  the 
“ particular  regent  of  the  day  propofed in  the  night  by  intervals  of  (five)  ar- 
*c  rows. 

“ The  commencement  of  tbe  day , at  preceding  or  fubfequent  meridians,  before 
«c  or  after  fun-rife,  at  tbe  firft  meridian , is  known  from  the  interval  of  countries, 
“ or  diftance  in  longitude  meafured  by  yoj anas y and  reduced  into  gbatis}  after  de- 
« duding  a fourth  from  tbe  number  ofyojanas.” 


4 
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The  coincidence  of  name  for  the  hour,  or  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  day, 
is  certainly  remarkable.  But  until  we  find  the  fame  divifion  of  time  noticed 
by  a more  ancient  author  than  Raghunandana,  it  muft  remain  doubtful 
M'hether  it  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  Europe  in  modern  times. 


- 

; 

. . 
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VII. 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  PEGUE, 

AND  THE 

TEMPLE  OF  SHOEMADOO  PRAW. 

By  Captain  Michael  Symes. 

rpHE  limits  of  the  ancient  city  Pegue  may  (fill  be  accurately  traced  by  the 
ruins  of  the  ditch  and  wall  that  furrounded  it.  From  thefe  it  appears  to 
have  been  a quadrangle,  each  fide  meafuring  about  a mile  and  a half.  In 
feveral  places  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  by  rubbifh  that  has  been  caft  into  it,  or 
the  falling  in  of  its  own  banks:  fufficient,  however,  ftill  remains  to  {hew  that 
it  once  was  no  contemptible  defence.  The  breadth  I judged  to  be  about  Go 
yards,  and  the  depth  ten  or  twelve  feet;  except  in  thofe  places  where  it  is 
choaked  up  from  the  caufcs  I have  mentioned.  There  is  ftill  enough  of  water 
to  impede  a fiegc;  and  I was  informed,  that  when  in  repair,  it  feldom,  in  the 
hotteft  feafon,  funk  below  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

The  fragments  of  the  wall  likewife  prove  that  this  was  a work  of  confider- 
able  magnitude  and  labour.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  its 
cxacft  height ; but  we  conjedured  it  to  have  been  at  leaft  twenty-five  feet ; 
and  in  breadth  at  the  bafe,  not  lefs  than  forty.  It  is  compofcd  of  brick,  badly 
cemented  with  clay  mortar.  Small  equidiftant  baftions,  about  300  yards 
afundcr,  are  ftill  difcoverable : but  the  whole  is  in  a ftate  fo  ruinous,  and  fo  co- 
vered with  weeds  and  briars,  that  it  requires  clofe  infpedion  to  determine  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  defences. 


In 
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In  the  center  of  each  fide  there  is  a gateway,  about  thirty  feet  wide.  Thefe 
gateways  were  the  principal  entrances.  The  paffage  acrofs  the  ditch  is  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  which  ferves  as  a bridge ; and  was  formerly  defended  by  a 
retrenchment,  of  which  there  are  now  no  traces. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a more  flriking  pidture  of  defolation  than  the  infide  of 
thefe  walls.  Alompraw,  when  he  carried  the  city  by  alfault  in  the  year  1757, 
razed  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  and  difperfed  or  led  into  captivity  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  pagodas,  or  praws,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  the  only 
buildings  that  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  conquerors  j and  of  thefe  the  great  pa- 
goda of  Shoemadoo  has  alone  been  attended  to,  and  repaired.  After  the 
demolition  of  the  city,  Alompraw  carried  the  captive  monarch  with  his  family 
to  Ava,  where  he  remained  many  years  a flate  prifoner.  Yangoon,  or  Ran- 
goon, founded  about  this  time,  was  by  a royal  mandate  conflituted  the  feat  of 
provincial  government,  and  Pegue  entirely  abandoned. 

The  prefent  king  of  the  Birmans , whofe  government  has  been  lefs  difturbed 
than  that  of  any  predeceflor  of  his  family,  entirely  altered  the  fyftem  which  had 
been  adopted  by  his  father,  and  obferved  during  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  his  two 
brothers,  Namdoge  PRAwand  Sembuan  Praw,  and  of  his  nephew  Chenguza. 
He  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  population  and  improvement,  rather  than 
the  extenfion,  of  his  dominions ; and  feems  more  defirous  to  conciliate  his 
new  fubjedls  by  mildnefs,  than  to  rule  them  through  terror.  He  has  abrogated 
feveral  fevere  penal  laws,  impofed  upon  the  Pattens  or  Peguers ; juftice  is  now 
diftributed  impartially ; and  the  onlydiftindtion  at  prefent  between  a Birman  and 
Patten , confifts  in  the  exclufion  of  the  latter  from  all  public  offices  of  truft  and 
power. 
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No  act  of  the  Birman  government  is  more  likely  to  reconcile  the  T'aliens  to 
the  Birman  yoke,  than  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  place  of  abode,  and  the 
prefervation  and  embellifhment  of  the  Pagoda  of  Shoemadoo.  So  fenfible 
was  the  King  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  that  muft  accrue  to  the 
Rate  from  an  increafe  of  culture  and  population,  that  five  years  ago  he  iffued 
orders  to  rebuild  Pcgue,  encouraged  new  fettlers  by  liberal  grants,  and  in- 
vited the  fcattered  families  of  former  inhabitants  to  return  and  repeople  their 
deferted  city. 

The  better  to  effeift  this  purpofe,  his  Birman  Majefty,  on  the  death  of 
Taomangee,  the  late  Mayoon , or  Viceroy,  which  happened  about  five  years 
ago,  directed  his  fucceffor,  Main  Lla  no  Rethee,  to  quit  Rangoon,  and 
make  Pegue  his  future  refidence,  and  the  feat  of  provincial  government  of  the 
thirty-two  provinces  of  Henzawuddy. 

Thefe  judicious  meafures  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  a new  town  has  been 
built  within  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city ; but  Rangoon  pofTefTes  fo  many  fu- 
perior  advantages,  and  holds  out  fuch  inducements  to  thofe  who  with  to  dwell 
in  a commercial  town,  that  adventurers  do  not  refort  in  any  confiderable 
numbers  to  the  new  colony.  The  former  inhabitants  are  now  nearly 
extincft,  and  their  families  and  defendants  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Tanghoo , 
Martaban , and  ‘Talowmeou  ; and  many  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Siamefe. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  reftoration  of  their  favourite  tem- 
ple of  worfhip,  and  the  fecurity  held  out  to  them,  will,  in  the  end,  accom- 
plifh  the  wife  and  humane  intentions  of  the  Birman  Monarch. 

Pegue,  in  its  renovated  Rate,  feems  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  the  former  city. 
It  is  a fquare,  each  fide  meafuring  about  half  a mile.  It  is  fenced  round 
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by  a ftockade,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  There  is  one  main  ftreet, 
running  eaft  and  weft,  which  is  interfered  at  right  angles  by  two  fmaller 
ftreets,  not  yet  finilhed.  At  each  extremity  of  the  principal  ftreet  there  is  a 
gate  in  the  ftockade,  which  is  Ihut  early  in  the  evening.  After  that  hour, 
entrance  during  the  night  is  confined  to  a wicket.  Each  of  thefe  gates  is 
defended  by  a forry  piece  of  ordnance,  and  a few  mufqueteers,  who  never 
poll:  centinels,  and  are  ufually  afleep.  There  are  alfo  two  other  gates  on  the 
north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  ftockade. 

The  ftreets  of  Pegue  are  fpacious,  as  are  the  ftreets  in  all  Birman  towns  that 
I have  feen.  The  road  is  carefully  made  with  brick,  which  the  ruins  of  the 
old  town  plentifully  fupply.  On  each  fide  of  the  way  there  is  a drain,  that  ferves 
to  carry  off  the  water.  The  houfes  even  of  the  meaneft  peafants  of  Pegue, 
and  throughout  all  the  Birman  empire,  poffefs  an  advantage  over  Indian 
dwellings,  by  being  raifed  from  the  ground  either  on  wooden  polls,  or 
bamboos,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  building.  The  dwellings  of  the  Ra~ 
haans , or  priefts,  and  higher  ranks  of  people,  are  ufually  elevated  eight  or 
ten  feet ; thofe  of  the  lower  claffes  from  two  to  four. 

The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pegue  are  far  from  commodious,  agreeably 
to  European  notions  of  accommodation;  but  I think  they  are  at  leaft  as  much 
fo  as  the  houfes  of  Indian  towns.  There  are  no  brick  buildings  either  in  Pegue 
or  Rangoon,  except  fuch  as  belong  to  the  King,  or  are  dedicated  to  Gaudma. 
The  King  has  prohibited  the  ufe  of  brick  or  ftone  in  private  buildings, 
from  the  apprehenfion,  I was  informed,  that,  if  people  got  leave  to  build 
brick  houfes,  they  might  eredt  brick  fortifications,  dangerous  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  ftate.  The  houfes,  therefore,  are  all  made  of  mats  or  Iheathing- 
boards,  fupported  on  bamboos  or  polls.  Being  compofed  of  fuch  combuftible 
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materials,  the  inhabitants  are  under  continual  dread  of  fire,  againfl:  which  they 
take  every  precaution.  The  roofs  are  lightly  covered ; and  at  each  door 
ftands  a long  bamboo,  with  a hook  at  the  end,  to  pull  down  the  thatch  : alfo 
another  pole,  with  a grating  of  fplit  bamboo  at  the  extremity,  about  three 
feet  fquare,  to  fupprefs  flame  by  preflu  re.  Almoft  every  houfe  has  earthen 
pots  of  water  on  the  roof.  And  there  is  a particular  clafs  * of  people,  whofc 
bufinefs  it  is  to  prevent  and  extinguifli  fires. 

The  Mayoon's  habitation  is  a good  building,  in  comparifon  writh  all  the  other 
houfes  of  Pegue.  It  is  raifed  on  pofis,  ten  feet  high.  There  feems,  from  an 
outfide  view,  to  be  many  apartments,  befides  the  hall  in  which  he  gives  au- 
dience. It  is  in  the  centre  of  a fpacious  court,  furrounded  by  a high 
fence  of  bamboo  mats.  There  is  in  the  hall,  at  the  upper  end,  a fmall  eleva- 
tion in  the  floor,  on  which  the  Viceroy  fits  when  he  receives  vifits  in  form. 

The  objedt  in  Pegue  that  mod  attracts  and  mod  merits  notice,  is  the 
Temple  of  Shoemadoo  or  the  Golden  Supreme.  This  extraordinary  edifice 

P 2 is 


* Thefe  people  are  called  Pagwaat.  They  are  (laves  of  the  government ; men  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  theft,  and  through  mercy  have  had  their  lives  fpared.  They  are  didin- 
guifhed  by  a black  circle  on  each  cheek,  caufed  by  punftuation : alio  by  having  on  their 
breads,  in  Birman  charafters,  the  word  Thief,  and  the  name  of  the  article  dolen  ; as  on 
one  (that  I afked  an  explanation  of)  Putchoo  Khoo,  or  Cloth  Thief. 

Thefe  men  patrole  the  dreets  at  night,  to  put  out  fires  and  lights  after  a certain  hour.  They 
alfo  aft  as  condables,  and  are  the  public  executioners. 

+ Shoe  is  the  Birman  word  for  golden  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Madoo  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Hindu  Maha  Deva  or  Deo.  I could  not  learn  from  the  Birmans  the  origin  or 
etymology  of  the  term  ; but  it  was  explained  to  me  as  importing  a promontory  that  overlooked  land 
and  water.  Praw  fignifies  Lord,  and  is  always  annexed  to  the  name  of  a facred  building.  It  is 
likewife  a fovereign  and  facerdotal  title;  and  frequently  ufed  by  an  inferior  when  addreding 
his  fuperior.  The  analogy  between  the  Birmans  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  the  application 
of  this  term,  as  well  as  in  many  other  indances,  is  highly  deferving  notice. 
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is  built  on  a double  terrace,  one  raifed  upon  another.  The  lower  and  greater 
terrace  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  quadran- 
gular. The  upper  and  lefler  terrace  is  of  a like  fhape,  raifed  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  lower  terrace,  or  thirty  above  the  level  of  the  country.  I judged  a 
fide  of  the  lower  terrace  to  be  1391  feet,  of  the  upper  684.  The  walls  that 
fuflained  the  fides  of  the  terraces,  both  upper  and  lower,  are  in  a fiate  of  ruin. 
They  were  formerly  covered  with  plaifrer,  wrought  into  various  figures.  The 
area  of  the  lower  is  firewed  with  the  fragments  of  fmall  decayed  buildings ; 
but  the  upper  is  kept  free  from  filth,  and  in  tolerable  good  order.  There  is 
a ftrong  prefumption  that  the  fortrefs  is  coeval  with  this  building  ; as  the  earth 
of  which  the  terraces  are  compofed,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
ditch  ; there  being  no  other  excavation  in  the  city,  or  its  neighbourhood,  that 
could  have  afforded  a tenth  part  of  the  quantity. 


Thefe  terraces  are  afeended  by  flights  of  fione  fieps,  broken  and  negletfled. 
On  each  fide  are  dwellings  of  the  Rahaans,  or  priefts,  raifed  on  timbers  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Their  houfes  confift  only  of  a fingle  hall.  The 
wooden  pillars  that  fupport  them  are  turned  with  neatnefs.  The  roof  is  of 
tile,  and  the  fides  of  fheathing-boards.  There  are  a number  of  bare  benches  in 
every  houfe,  on  which  the  Rahaans  fleep.  We  faw  no  furniture. 

Shoemadoo  is  a pyramid,  compofed  of  brick  and  plaifter,  with  fine  fhell 
mortar,  w ithout  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  fort  a&agonal  at  the  bafe,  and 

fpiral 

Phra  was  the  proper  name  under  which  the  Egyptians  firft  adored  the  Sun,  before  it 
received  the  allegorical  appellation  of  Ofiris,  or  Author  of  Time.  They  likewife  conferred 
it  on  their  kings  and  priefts.  In  the  firft  book  of  Moses,  chap.  xli.  Pharaoh  gives 
“ Joseph  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Potiphera,  or  the  Prieft  of  On.”  In  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  a 
kingof  Egypt  is  ftyled,  “ Pharaoh  Ophra.”  And  it  is  not  a very  improbable  conjecture, 
that  the  title  Pharaoh,  given  to  fucceflive  kings  of  Egypt,  is  a corruption  of  the  word  Phra, 
or  Praw  ; in  its  original  fenfe  fignifying  the  Sun,  and  applied  to  the  fovereign  and  the 
priefthood,  as  the  reprefentatives  on  earth  of  that  fplendid  luminary. 
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fpiral  at  top.  Each  fide  of  the  bafe  meafures  162  feet.  This  immenfe  breadth 
diminifhes  abruptly;  and  a fimilar  building  has  not  unaptly  been  compared 
in  lhape  to  a large  fpeaking  trumpet.* 

Six  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  a wide  ledge,  which  furrounds  the  bafe 
of  the  building ; on  the  plane  of  which  are  fifty-feven  fmall  fpires,  of  equal 
fize,  and  equidifiant.  One  of  them  meafured  twenty-feven  feet  in  height, 
and  forty  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.  On  a higher  ledge  there  is  another 
row,  confifiing  of  fifty-three  fpires,  of  fimilar  lhape  and  meafurement.  A 
great  variety  of  mouldings  encircles  the  building;  and  ornaments,  fomevvhat 
refembling  the  fleur  de  lys,  furround  what  may  be  called  the  bafe  of  the  fpire. 
Circular  mouldings  likewife  gird  this  part  to  a confiderable  height;  above 
which  there  are  ornaments  in  ftucco,  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  a Corinthian 
capital ; and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work, 
from  which  rifes  an  iron  rod  with  a gilded  penanr. 

The  tee , or  umbrella,  is  to  be  feen  on  every  facred  building  in  repair,  that 
is  of  a fpiral  form.  The  railing  and  confecration  of  this  laft  and  indifpenfible 
appendage,  is  an  adl  of  high  religious  folemnity,  and  a feafon  of  feftivity  and 
relaxation. 

The  prefent  King  bellowed  the  tee  that  covers  Shoemadoo.  It  was  made 
at  the  capital ; and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  came  down  from  Ummerapoora 
to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on. 


The 


* Vide  Mr.  Hunter’s  Account  of  Pegue, 
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The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  fifty-fix  feet.  It  reds  on  an  iron  axis, 
fixed  in  the  building,  and  is  further  fecured  by  large  chains,  firongly  rivetted 
to  the  fpire. 

Round  the  lower  rim  of  the  umbrella  are  appended  a number  of  bells,  of 
different  fizes,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a continual  jingling. 

The  tee  is  gilt ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  intention  of  the  King  to  gild  the 
whole  of  the  fpire.  All  the  leffer  pagodas  are  ornamented  with  proportionable 
umbrellas,  of  fimilar  workmanfhip,  which  are  likewife  encircled  by  fmall 
bells. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  building,  from  the  level  of  the  country,  is  361 
feet ; and  above  the  interior  terrace,  331  feet.  On  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the 
upper  terrace  there  are  twro  handfome  faloons,  or  keouns>  lately  eredled. 
The  roof  is  compofed  of  different  fiages,  fupported  by  pillars.  I judged 
the  length  of  each  faloon  to  be  about  fixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  thirty. 
The  ceiling  of  one  of  them  is  already  embellifhed  with  gold  leaf,  and  the 
pillars  lacquered;  the  other  is  not  yet  completed.  They  are  made  entirely 
of  wood.  The  carving  on  the  outfide  is  very  curious.  We  faw  feveral  un- 
finifhed  figures,  intended  to  be  fixed  on  different  parts  of  the  building;  fome 
of  them  not  ill  fhapen,  and  many  exceedingly  grotefque.  Splendid  images 
of  Gaudma  (the  Birman  object  of  adoration)  were  preparing,  which  we 
underftood  were  dcfigned  to  occupy  the  infide  of  thefe  keouns. 

At  each  angle  of  the  interior  terrace  is  a pyramidical  pagoda,  fixty-feven 
feet  in  height,  refembling,  in  miniature,  the  great  pagoda.  In  front  of  the 
one  in  the  fouth-wefi:  corner  are  four  gigantic  reprefentations,  in  mafonry, 

of 
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of  Palloo,  or  the  man-deJlroyert  half  beaft,  half  human,  feated  on  their 
hams,  each  with  a large  club  on  the  right  fhoulder.  The  Pundit  who  ac- 
companied me  faid,  that  they  refembled  the  Rakuss  of  the  Hindus . They  are 
guardians  of  the  temple. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  eaft  face  of  the  area  are  two  human  figures  in 
ftucco,  beneath  a gilded  umbrella.  One  flanding,  reprefents  a man  with  a 
book  before  him,  and  a pen  in  his  hand.  He  is  called  Thagiamee,  the 
recorder  of  mortal  merits,  and  mortal  mifdeeds.  The  other,  a female  figure 
kneeling,  is  Maha  Sumdere,  the  prote&refs  of  the  univerfe,  as  long  as  the 
univerfe  is  doomed  to  laft:  but  when  the  time  of  general  diflolution  arrives, 
by  her  hand  the  world  is  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  deftroyed  everlafiingly. 

A fmall  brick  building,  near  the  north-eaft  angle,  contains  an  upright 
marble  flab,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide,  on  which  is  a long  and 
legible  Birman  infcription.  I was  told  it  was  a recent  account  of  the  donations 
of  pilgrims. 

Along  the  north  face  of  the  terrace  there  is  a wooden  fhed,  for  the 
convenience  of  devotees  who  come  from  a difiance  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
at  Shoemadoo. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  great  pagoda  are  three  large  bells,  of  good 
workmanfhip,  fufpendcd  near  the  ground,  between  pillars.  Several  deers* 
horns  are  ftrewed  around.  Thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  devotions,  firfi:  take 
up  one  of  the  horns,  and  ftrike  the  bell  three  times,  giving  an  alternate  firoke 
to  the  ground.  This  acft,  I was  told,  is  to  announce  to  the  fpirit  of  Gaudma, 
the  approach  of  a fuppliant.  There  are  feveral  low  benches  near  the  bottom 
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of  the  pagoda,  on  which  the  perfon  who  comes  to  pray  places  his  offering, 
which  generally  confifts  of  boiled  rice,  a plate  of  fweetmeats,  or  cocoa-nut 
fried  in  oil.  When  it  is  given,  the  devotee  cares  not  what  becomes  of  it. 

The  crows  and  pariah  dogs  commonly  eat  it  up  in  the  prefence  of  the  donor, 

who  never  attempts  to  prevent  or  moleft  the  animals.  I faw  feveral  plates  of 
viduals  devoured  in  this  manner,  and  underftood  it  was  the  cafe  with  all  that 
were  brought. 

There  are  many  fmall  pagodas  on  the  areas  of  both  terraces,  which  are 
negleded,  and  fuffered  to  fall  into  decay.  Numberlefs  images  of  Gaudma 
lie  indifcriminately  fcattered.  A pious  Birman , who  purchafes  an  idol,  firft 
procures  the  ceremony  of  confecration  to  be  performed  by  the  Rahaanst 
then  takes  his  purchafe  to  whatever  facred  building  is  mod  convenient,  and 

there  places  it  either  in  the  fhelter  of  a keoun , or  on  the  open  ground 

before  the  temple:  nor  does  he  ever  after  feem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  its 
prefervation,  but  leaves  the  divinity  to  fhift  for  itfelf. 

Some  of  thofe  idols  are  made  of  alabafter,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  admits  of  a very  fine 
polifh. 

On  both  the  terraces  are  a number  of  white  cylindrical  flags,*  which  are 
ufed  by  the  Rahaans  alone,  and  are  confidered  as  emblematic  of  purity  and 
their  facred  fun&ion.  On  the  top  of  the  ftaff  there  is  commonly  the  figure 
of  a henza , or  goofe,  the  fymbol  both  of  the  Birman  and  Pegue  nations. 

From 

* Thefe  flags  are  made  of  long  ftripes  of  white  cloth,  fewed  together  at  the  fides,  and 
extended  by  hooks  of  thin  bamboos. 
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From  the  upper  ledge  that  furrounds  the  bale  of  Shoemadoo,  the  profpeCt 
of  the  country  is  extenfive  and  pidurefque;  but  it  is  a profped  of  nature  in 
her  rudeft  date.  There  are  few  inhabitants,  and  fcarcely  any  cultivation. 
The  hills  of  Martaban  rife  to  the  eaftward  ; and  the  Sitang  river,  winding 
along  the  plains,  gives  here  and  there  an  interrupted  view  of  its  waters.  To 
the  north-north-weft,  above  forty  miles,  are  the  Galladzet  hills,  whence  the 
Pegue  river  takes  its  rife;  hills  remarkable  only  for  the  noifome  effects  of 
their  atmofphere.  In  every  other  direction  the  eye  looks  over  a boundlefs  plain, 
chequered  by  a wild  intermixture  of  wood  and  water. 

Previous  to  my  departure  from  Pegue,  I paid  a vifit  to  the  Siredaw , or  fu- 
perior  Rahaany  of  the  country.  His  abode  was  fituated  in  a fnady  grove  of 
tamarind  trees,  about  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city.  Every  objeeft  feemed 
to  correfpond  with  the  years  and  dignity  of  the  poflefibr.  The  trees  were  lofty. 

A bamboo  railing  protected  his  dwelling  from  the  attack  of  wild  beafts.  A 

neat  refervoir  contained  clear  water.  A little  garden  gave  him  roots;  and 

his  retreat  was  well  flocked  with  fruit-trees.  A number  of  younger  Rahaans 
lived  with  him,  and  adminiftered  to  his  wants  with  pious  refpcCt.  Though 
extremely  emaciated,  he  feemed  lively,  and  in  full  poffeflion  of  his  mental  fa- 
culties. He  faid  his  age  was  eighty-feven.  The  Rahaans , although  fupported 
by  charity,  never  accept  of  money.  I therefore  prefented  this  venerable 

prelate  of  the  order  with  a piece  of  cloth,  which  was  repaid  by  a grateful  be- 
nediction. He  told  me  that,  in  the  convulfions  of  the  Pegue  empire,  moft 
of  their  valuable  records  had  been  deftroyed;  but  it  was  traditionally  believed, 
that  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo  w'as  founded  two  thoufand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  by  two  brothers,  merchants,  who  came  to  Pegue  from  <Talowmeoui  one 
day’s  journey  eaft  of  Martaban.  Thefe  pious  traders  raifed  a pagoda  of  one 
Birman  cubit,  twenty  inches  and  a half  in  height.  Sigeamee,  or  the  fpirit 
that  prefides  over  the  dements,  and  diredls  the  thunder  and  lightning,  in 
Vol.  V.  the 
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the  fpace  of  one  night,  increafed  the  fize  of  the  pagoda  to  two  cubits.  The 
merchants  then  added  another  cubit,  which  Sigeamee  likewife  doubled  in  the 
fame  fhort  time.  The  building  thus  attained  the  magnitude  of  twelve  cubits, 
when  the  merchants  defifted.  That  the  pagoda  was  afterwards  gradually  in- 
creafed by  fucceflive  monarchs  of  Pegue;  the  regifters  of  whofe  names,  and  the 
amount  of  their  contributions,  had  been  loft  in  the  general  ruin : nor  could 
he  inform  me  of  any  authentic  archives  that  furvived  the  wreck. 

Of  the  deficiency  of  the  foregoing  account  of  the  city  of  Pegue,  and  the 
temple  of  Shoemadoo,  I am  fully  fenfible.  Authentic  documents  were  not 
to  be  procured;  and  the  fiories  related,  in  anfwer  to  oral  enquiries,  were  too 
extravagant  to  merit  attention.  That  Pegue  was  once  a great  and  populous 
city,  the  ruins  of  buildings  within  the  walls,  and  the  veftiges  of  its  extenfive 
fuburbs,  ftill  extant,  fufficiently  declare.  Of  the  antiquity  of  Shoemadoo 
there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt:  and  as  a pile  of  building,  fingular  in  its  con- 
ftrucftion,  and  extraordinary  for  its  magnitude,  it  may  juftly  be  numbered 
amongft  the  moft  curious  fpecimens  of  oriental  architecture. 
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Defer iption  of  the  Tree  called , by  the  Burmas,  Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS  BUCHANAN,  Esq.  M.  D. 

T>  EFORE  my  fetting  out  to  accompany  the  late  deputation  to  the  court  of 
Ava , I received  fome  feeds,  which  had  been  fent  to  Sir  John  Shore 
from  Pegue.  It  was  conceived  that  they  might  be  ufefully  employed  to  yield 
oil,  with  which  they  feemed  to  abound:  I was  therefore  particular  in  mak- 
ing my  enquiries  after  the  plant  producing  them.  I foon  learned  that  they  were 
produced  only  in  the  upper  provinces  of  the  kingdom;  and,  on  my  arrival 
there,  I found  myfelf  ftill  at  a diftance  from  the  tree  on  which  they  grow. 
It  is  faid  only  to  be  found  on  the  mountains ; and  thefe  I had  no  where  an  op- 
portunity of  examining.  With  fome  difficulty,  however,  I procured,  whilffc 
at  Amerapoora , fome  young  ffioots,  with  abundance  of  the  flowers,  and 
feveral  young  plants  in  a growing  ftate : and  while  at  Pagam , on  our  return, 
I procured  many  branches  w'ith  the  young  fruit.  Unluckily,  all  the  young 
plants  died  before  I reached  Bengal ; otherwife,  I believe,  they  might  have 
been  an  acquifition  of  fome  value.  The  tree  is  faid  to  be  very  lofty;  and, 
from  what  I faw,  muff  produce  immenfe  quantities  of  the  fruit;  as  may 
readily  be  conceived  from  looking  at  the  drawings;  where  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  fruit-bearing  branch  has  had  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  its  produce 
fliaken  off  by  the  carriage.  In  times  of  plenty,  little  ufe  is  made  of  the  fruit, 
except  for  yielding  oil,  as  had  been  expeffed;  and  befides,  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  feeds  are  gathered,  and  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  are 
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iifed  for  nearly  the  fame  purpofes  that  almonds  are  amongft  usj  but  the  demand 
in  this  way  cannot  beconfiderable. 

It  is  in  times  of  fcarcity  that  the  fruit  becomes  valuable.  It  is  faid,  when  ripe, 
to  be  red;  and,  like  a peach,  confifts  of  a fucculent  outer  flelh,  containing  a 
hard  {hell,  in  which  there  is  a fingle  feed.  The  outer  flefliy  part  is  faid  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  and  fafe  to  eat.  When  that  is  removed,  the  {hells,  by  a flight 
beating,  fplit  in  two,  and  are  thus  eafily  feparated  from  the  kernel.  Thefe 
kernels  tafte  very  much  like  a walnut;  but  are  rather  fofter,  and  more  oily. 
As  they  can,  at  thofe  places  where  the  trees  grow,  be  afforded  very  cheap,  in 
times  of  fcarcity  they  are  carefully  gathered;  and,  when  boiled  with  a little  rice 
or  Indian  corn,  furnifli  a great  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  natives. 

I {hall  now  add  fuch  a botanical  defeription  of  the  plant  as  will  enable  it 
to  be  reduced  in  to  the  vegetable  fyflem ; although  not  in  every  refpedt  com- 
plete, owing  to  my  not  having  feen  the  tree  or  the  ripe  fruit.  I believe  it  will 
be  found  to  conftitute  a new  genus ; but  I do  not  venture  to  give  it  a name,  till 
the  European  botanifts  have  afeertained,  whether  or  not  it  be  reducible  to  any 
known  genus  of  plants.  In  the  botanical  defeription  I ufe  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ; as  I am  not  yet  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  technical  terms  intro- 
duced into  the  Englijh  by  the  Litchfield  Society,  to  ufe  them  with  facility. 

Character  EJfientialis.  Cal.  i phyll,  petala  5,  receptaculo  inferta,  flam.  10, 
receptaculo  inferta.  Nedl.  maximum,  orbiculatum,  10  fulcum,  germen  in- 
volvens.  Styli  5,  conniventes.  Drupa  monofperma,  nuce  bivalvi.  Habitat  in 
montofis  regni  Barmanorum. 

Arbor  elata  ramis  fufeis  nudis;  ramulis  foliofis.  Ramuli  floriferi  glabri, 
rubicundi,  viride-pundlati;  fru&iferi  rimofi. 
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Folia  approximata,  alterna,  petiolata,  oblonga,  bafi  attenuata,  integra,  in- 
tegerrima,  retufa,  glabra,  venis  reticulata. 

Fulcra,  petiolus  anceps,  acutangulus,  breviflimus,  glaber.  Stipulae,  pubes, 
arma  cirrhi  nulla. 

Inflorescentia.  Paniculi  axillares  ad  apices  ramorum  congefli,  laxi,  nudi, 
foliis  longiores,  ramofliflimi ; ramis  teretibus,  horizontalibus,  fparfis.  Flores 
parvi,  albidi,  plurimi,  pedicellati,  fparfi.  Racemi  frudifcri  penduli,  foliis 
multo  longiores.  Frudus  rubri,  acefcenti-dulces. 

Cal.  perianthum  proprium  monophyllum,  concavum,  corolla  brevius, 
quinquefldum : laciniis  obtufis.  Laciniae  calycis  aliquando  tres,  faepius 

quatuor. 

Cor.  petala  quinque,  rarius  fex,  receptaculo  inferta,  feflilia,  fublinearia,  ob- 
tufa,  revoluta. 

Nect.  Maximum,  in  centro  floris  orbiculatum,  deprelfum,  decem-Rriatum, 
germen  involvens. 

Stam.  Filamenta  decern,  fubulata,  ereda,  petalis  breviora,  receptaculo 
inferta,  antherae  parvae,  ovatas. 

Pist.  Germen  fuperum.  Nedario  tedum.  Styli  quinque  fubulati,  eredi, 
conniventes,  longitudine  Raminum,  Rigmata  obtufa. 

Per.  Drupa  comprefla,  obovata,  obtufa,  obtufo-carinata,  unilocularis. 

Sem.  Nux  unilocularis,  comprefla,  fub-bivalvis,  dehifcens;  femen  folitarium, 
hinc  acutum,  inde  craflum  carinatum. 

Affinis,  ordine  naturali,  terminaliis  proximus  habitu,  generi  a Roxburgio 
tjaroo  mamaday  dido,  fed  nedaria  diverfiflima,  charaderem  habet  non  nihil 
fimilem  generi  altero,  a Roxburgio  chitraca  dido,  fed  habitus  diverfi ; fingu- 
laris  efl  drupa  monofperma  cum  Rylis  quinque ; flmile  aliquod  tamen  occurrit 
in  genere  Roxburgiano  odina. 

A Saponaria  diverfum  genus,  drupa  uniloculari. 
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IX. 

Specimen  of  the  Language 

OF  THE 

PEOPLE  INHABITING  THE  HILLS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 

BHAGULPOOR. 

Communicated  in  a Letter  to  the  Secretary , 

BY 

Major  R.  E.  Roberts. 

T)ERCEIVING  that  the  very  full  and  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhagulpoor , by  Lieutenant  Shaw-e, 
in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Afiatick  Rejearches , is  unaccompanied  by  any  fpe- 
cimen  of  their  language,  fhould  the  following  one  be  acceptable  as  a fupple- 
ment  to  that  account,  or  you  deem  it  deferving  the  notice  of  the  Society,  I 
fhall  be  obliged  by  your  laying  it  before  them,  as  I can  rely  on  the  correcftnefs 
of  it. 

Mr.  Shawe  having  obferved  that  thefe  people  have  no  writing  chara<fter,  I 
juft  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  when  I was  on  duty  at  Rajahmahl , feveral  years 
ago,  a hill  chief  fent  a verbal  meflage  to  the  commanding  officer,  expreffing 
a wifli  to  wait  upon  him.  Being  defired  to  appoint  a day  for  that  purpofe, 
he  tranfmitted  a ftraw  with  four  knots  upon  it,  which  was  explained  by  the 
meflenger  who  brought  it,  to  intimate,  that  his  mafter  would  come  on  the 
fourth  day. 


The 
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The  Head 

Cook. 

The  Eyelaih 

Cunmeer. 

Eyebrow 

Cunmudba. 

Cheek 

Culla. 

Nofe 

Moee. 

Chin 

Kyboo 

Throat 

Cufler. 

Tooth 

Pul. 

Armpit 

Buddee  puckda. 

An  Arm 

Tat  buddee. 

Blood 

Keefs. 

Breaftof  a Woman 

Doodah. 

A Finger 

Angillee. 

Heel 

Teekna. 

The  Breafi; 

Bookah. 

Flefti 

Maak. 

Belly 

Coochah 

A Fever 

Meed. 

Loins 

Cudmah. 

Headake 

Cooknogee. 

Back 

Cookah. 

Cholick 

Coochoohoogee. 

A Vein 

Naroo. 

A Tiger 

Toot. 

Toe 

Cuddah  Angillee, 

Dog 

Alah. 

Hair 

Tullee. 

Ant 

Choobah. 

An  Eye 

Cun. 

Kite 

Chunneeadee. 

Ear 

Kydoob. 

Paroquet 

Apud. 

The  Countenance 

Trefoo. 

Fly 

Teelcur. 

Beard 

Pachoodee. 

Bee 

Ook. 

Throat 

Tood. 

Heaver 

Surruncufla. 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

A Star 

Badekah. 

A Nail  (of  Finger) 

Ooruk. 

Cloud 

Badelee. 

A Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Cow 

Ooee. 

Navel 

Cood. 

Jackal 

Cheecaloo. 

Buttock 

Moodoocudmulla. 

Cat 

Beerkah. 

Liver 

Cuckalee. 

Cock 

Noogeer. 

The  Foot 

Chupta. 

Crow 

Cacah. 

A Bone 

Coochul. 

Dove 

Poorah. 

Forehead 

Neepee. 

Pigeon 

Cooteerah. 

IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  BHAGULPOOR. 
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A Scorpion 

Teelah. 

Oil 

Heefcun. 

A Buffalo 

Mung. 

A Turband 

Doomee,  Cocudee, 

A Hog 

Reefs. 

A Tree 

Mun. 

A Deer 

Chutteedah. 

Linen  Cloth 

Looka. 

A Hen 

Dooteegeer. 

Cold 

Kaidah. 

A Bat 

Cheedgoo. 

Heat 

Oomee. 

A Snake 

Neer. 

A Houfe 

Ada. 

A Fifh 

Meen. 

North 

Colah. 

Male,  mafculine 

Peechalah. 

South 

Purrubmoha. 

Sunfhine 

Beer. 

Weft 

Beerhotroo. 

Moonlhine 

Beelah. 

A Peacock 

Choobah. 

Lightning 

Chudkah. 

Sweet 

Ameebadc. 

Light 

Abublee, 

Bitter 

Cadkah. 

Earth 

Kycul. 

Sour 

Seeteed. 

A Stone 

Chachah. 

Prayer,  worlhip 

Aydeeootee. 

An  Arrow 

Char. 

Hindujlan 

Coler. 

A Bone 

Eedut. 

Wheat 

Gyhoom. 

Fire 

Chuchab. 

To  fleep 

Cooda. 

W ater 

Oom. 

To  beget,  procreate 

Keena. 

Grafs 

Doobah. 

To  deep 

Cunderco. 

Food 

Jacoo. 

To  go 

Aycoocoo. 

Bread 

Puttee  a. 

To  tear 

Afeehee. 

Cloth 

Durja. 

To  fqueeze, 

1 Ayrcoo. 

Black 

Fudcooroa. 

prefs  out 

J 

White 

Cheen  burroo. 

To  grind 

Tudyeca. 

Red 

Kyfoo. 

To  know,  un- 

J-  Booje  een. 

Yellow 

Balcoo. 

derftand 

J 

Rice 

Teekeel. 

To  rub 

Maleea. 

Vol.  V. 
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To  break 

Turra. 

This 

Bhee. 

To  found 

Ahootee. 

Him 

Naheen. 

To  laugh 

Alkee. 

They 

Nuckeed. 

To  weep 

Boolkee. 

Ignorant 

Oo  cullee  mulla 

To  pull,  draw 

Bundra. 

Juftice 

Muzcoor. 

A River 

Abeen. 

Which 

Chuchee. 

Salt 

Beek. 

A Liar 

Puffeearee. 

A Cup 

Coree. 

A Rope,  Cord 

Meer. 

Below,  under 

Tutta. 

A Hill 

Tookah. 

A Tent  Rope 

Jumka. 

Sick 

Chootah. 

High 

Arka. 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodah. 

A Door 

Dowaree. 

Left  (Hand  or  Side) 

Akdo. 

A Flower 

Kadah. 

Crooked 

Deeza. 

Game  (Bealls  of) 

Cubbree. 

Sand 

Balah. 

An  Ideot 

Bootah. 

Accufation, 

> Mafee. 

The  World 

Ooraha. 

Complaint 

J 

A Mat 

Talee. 

A Garment,  Veil 

Joolee. 

Before 

Moodahee. 

Phyfick 

Bhudder. 

Why 

Pundreek. 

A Salh 

Sujar. 

Me,  to  me 

Aykee. 

A Mill 

Mookah. 
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An  Account  of  the  Difcovery  of  Two  Urns  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Benares. 

By  JONATHAN  DUNCAN,  Efq. 

I HEREWITH  beg  leave  to  deliver  to  the  Society  a Stone  and  a Marble 
Veflel,  found  the  one  within  the  other,  in  the  month  of  January,  1794, 
by  the  people  employed  by  Baboo  Juggut  Sing  in  digging  for  Rones  from 
the  fubterraneous  materials  of  fome  extenfive  and  ancient  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  of  a temple  called  Sarnauth , at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  prefent  city  of  Benares. 

\.  ' 

In  the  innermoft  of  thefe  cafes  (which  were  difcovered  after  digging  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  loauts>  or  cubits,  under  the  furface)  were  found  a few  human 
bones,  that  were  committed  to  the  Ganges , and  fome  decayed  pearls,  gold 
leaves,  and  other  jewels  of  no  value,  which  cannot  be  better  difpofed  of  than 
by  continuing  in  the  receptacle  in  which  they  mult  have  fo  long  remained,  and 
been  placed  upon  an  occafion  on  which  there  are  feveral  opinions  among  the 
natives  in  that  diftridt.  The  fir  ft,  that  the  bones  found  along  with  them,  may 
be  thofe  of  the  confort  of  fome  former  Rajah  or  Prince,  who  having  devoted 
herfelf  to  the  flames  on  the  death  of  her  hufband,  or  on  fome  other  emer- 
gency, her  relations  may  have  made  (as  is  faid  not  to  be  unprecedented)  this 
depofit  of  her  remains  as  a permanent  place  of  lodgment;  wEilft  others  have 
fuggefted,  that  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  may  have  probably  only  been  thus 
temporarily  difpofed  of,  till  a proper  time  or  opportunity  fhould  arrive  of 
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committing  them  to  the  Ganges , as  is  ufually  obferved  in  refped  to  thefe  pujhpa , 
or  flowers;  a term  by  which  the  Hindus  affed  to  diflinguifli  thofe  refiduary 
veftigcs  of  their  friends  dying  natural  deaths,  that  are  not  confumed  by  the  fire, 
to  which  their  corpfes  are  generally  expofed,  according  to  the  tenets  of  their 
religion. 

But  I am  myfelf  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  a conclufion  differing 
from  either  of  the  two  former,  viz.  that  the  bones  found  in  thefe  urns  muff: 
belong  to  one  of  the  worfhippers  of  Buddha,  a fet  of  Indian  heretics,  who, 
having  no  reverence  for  the  Ganges,  ufed  to  depoflt  their  remains  in  the  earth, 
inftead  of  committing  them  to  that  river;  a furmife  that  feems  ffrongly  cor- 
roborated by  the  circumffance  of  a ffatue  or  idol  of  Buddha  having  been 
found  in  the  fame  place  under  ground,  and  on  the  fame  occaflon  with  the 
difcovery  of  the  urns  in  queftion,  on  which  was  an  infcription,  as  per  the  ac- 
companying copy  of  the  original,  afcertaining  that  a temple  had  between 
7 or  800  years  ago  been  conftruded  there  for  the  worfhip  of  that  deity. 
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Copy  of  the  original  Infcription  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Paper. 

7 alf 3TO  ^77TTirJff?rj^?T  : tlfJlTTJTfTITli^^jj 
7JT?T«77Tfn<T^J7frT  fTTH^t'. 711  pt * 

nr?Tf{jTTT7T^tni^-.  x 
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XI. 


Account  of  fomc  Ancient  Infcriptions. 


HE  Prcfident  lays  before  the  Society  a Fac  Simile  of  fome  Ancient  In- 


fcriptions, received  from  Sir  Charles  Ware  Mallet.  They  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Wales,  a very  ingenious  artift,  who  has  employed  himfelf  in 
making  defigns  of  the  excavations  and  fculptures  at  Ellura,  and  other  parts  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  India.  To  the  ingenuity  of  Lieutenant  Wilford,  the 
Society  is  indebted  for  an  explanation  of  the  Infcriptions.  They  are,  as  he 
obferves,  of  little  importance;  but  the  publication  of  them  may  aflifl:  the  la- 
bours of  others  in  decyphering  more  interefting  manufcripts  or  infcriptions. 
The  following  Extra#  of  a Letter  from  Lieutenant  Wilford,  containing 
his  Tranflation  of  the  Infcriptions,  accompanies  them. 


T HAVE  the  honour  to  return  to  you  the  fac  fimile  of  the  feveral  infcriptions, 
with  an  explanation  of  them.  I defpaired  at  firfi:  of  ever  being  able  to  de- 
cypher them;  for  as  there  are  no  ancient  infcriptions  in  this  part  of  India,  we 
never  had,  of  courfe,  any  opportunity  to  try  our  fkill,  and  improve  our  talents, 
in  the  art  of  decyphering.  However,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  on  our 
part,  we  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  at  laft  an  ancient  fiige,  who  gave  us  the 
key,  and  produced  a book  in  Sanjcrit , containing  a great  many  ancient  alpha- 
bets formerly  in  ufe  in  different  parts  of  India.  This  was  really  a fortunate 
difcovery,  which  hereafter  may  be  of  great  fervicc  to  us.  But  let  us  proceed. 
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Number 
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13& 

Number  II.  and  VI.  are  pure  Sanfcrit ; and  the  charader,  though  uncouth, 

is  Sanfcrit  alfo. 

The  other  numbers,  viz.  I.  III.  IV.  and  V.  are  written  in  an  ancient 
vernacular  dialed:;  and  the  charaders,  though  very  different  from  thofe  now 
in  ufe,  are  neverthelefs  derived  from  the  original  or  primaeval  Sanfcrit , for  the 
elements  are  the  fame. 

I have  exhibited  thefe  numbers  in  one  lheet.  The  Inscriptions  are  firft 
written  in  their  original  dialed,  but  in  Sanfcrit  charaders.  To  this  is  an- 
nexed a translation  in  Sanfcrit  \ and  both  the  original  dialed  and  the  Sanfcrit 
translation  are  exhibited  in  Englifh  charaders. 

The  numbers  I.  III.  IV.  and  V.  relate  to  the  wanderings  of  Yudishtira 
and  the  Pandovas  through  forefts  and  uninhabited  places.  They  were  pre- 
cluded, by  agreement,  from  converfing  with  mankind;  but  their  friends  and 
relations,  Vidura  and  Vya'sa,  contrived  to  convey  to  them  fuch  intelligence 
and  information  as  they  deemed  neceffary  for  their  Safety.  This  they  did  by 
writing  fiiort  and  obfcure  Sentences  on  rocks  or  Hones  in  the  vvildernefs,  and 
in  charaders  previoufly  agreed  upon  betwixt  them.  Vya'sa  is  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  Puranas. 

No.  I. 

Confifts  of  four  diftind  parts,  which  are  to  be  read  Separately.  I11  the  firft 
part,  (1,)  either  Vidura  or  Vya'sa  informs  Yudishtira  of  the  hoftile  in- 
tentions of  Duryodhen. 

“ From  what  I have  feen  of  him  (Duryodhen,)  and  after  having  fully 
“ confidered  (the  whole  tenor  of  his  condud,)  I am  Satisfied  that  he  is 
“ a wicked  man.  Keep  thyfclf  concealed,  O chief  of  the  illuftrious!” 

In 
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In  the  2d  part  of  No.  I. 

Cf  Having  firfl:  broken  the  (lone  (that  clofes  thy  cave)  come  here  fccretly,  old 
“ man,  that  thou  mayeft  obtain  the  obje<5t  of  thy  ddire.  Thy  fuffcrings 
“ vex  me  fore.” 

In  the  3d  part  of  No.  I. 

“ O,  moft  unfortunate,  the  wicked  is  come.” 

In  the  4th  part  of  No.  I. 

Yudishtira  and  his  followers  being  exhaufted  with  their  fufferings,  made 
overtures  of  peace  through  Vidura  and  Vya'sa.  They  had  at  firft  fome  hope 
of  fuccefs,  when  fuddenly  an  end  was  put  to  the  negociation,  and  affairs  took 
another  turn.  This  piece  of  intelligence  they  conveyed  to  Yudishtira  in  the 
following  manner: 

4th.  “ Another  word.” 

This  expreffion,  in  an  adverbial  form,  is  ftill  in  ufe  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing. 

No.  III. 

O,  worthy  man,  O,  Hara-hara ,”  ( Hara-hara , the  name  of  Mahade'va, 
twice  expreffed,  is  an  exclamation  ufed  by  people  in  great  diftrefs,) 
“ afcend  into  thy  cave — Hence  fend  letters — But  into  thy  cave  go  fe- 
“ cretly.” 

No.  IV. 

“ Thou  wilt  foon  perceive  that  they  are  leagued  together,  and  that  their 
“ bellies  (appetites)  are  the  only  rule  of  their  conduct.  Decline  their 
“ friendfhip — See  the  door  of  yon  cave — Break  it  open,  (and  conceal 
" thyfelf  therein.”) 

Vol.  V. 


S 


No. 
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“ Go  into  the  town  immediately — But  do  not  mix  with  them — Keep  thy- 
“ felf  feparate  as  the  lotos  (from  the  waters  in  which  it  floats.) — Get 
“ into  the  houfe  of  a certain  ploughman,  and  firft  remain  concealed 
“ there;  but  afterwards  keep  thyfelf  in  readinefs.” 

The  two  following  numbers  allude  to  the  worfhip  of  Buddha. 

No.  II. 

“ Here  is  the  ftatute  of  Sa'cya-Uda'raca,  (now  a form  of  Buddha,)  but 
“ who  was  before  a Brahmacari , called  Sri  -Sohila.” 

No.  VI. 

“ Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata  made  this  ftatute.” 

My  learned  friends  here  infill  that  thefe  Infcriptions  were  really  written  by 
the  friends  of  Yudishtira.  I doubt  this  very  much.  Thefe  Infcriptions 
certainly  convey  little  or  no  information  to  us:  Hill  our  having  been  able  to 
decypher  them  is  a great  point  in  my  opinion,  as  ir  may  hereafter  lead  to 
further  difcoveries,  that  may  ultimately  crown  our  labours  with  fuccefs.  In- 
deed, your  fending  them  to  me  has  really  been  the  occafion  of  my  difcovering 
the  above-mentioned  book,  which  I conceive  to  be  a moft  fortunate  circumftance. 


F.  Wilford. 
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No.  I. 


cT^VTTJi^T 

mtfivzs 

Bhaia  ubd 

VTW 

Varappru  pluta  •vradd'ha 

Cra'drata  c'ba- 

pacat'ba  •vra'dhar  a bud'ba 
gupta  Juputbitapa 

pattbarc'batut'ba  dha 
paipe 

) paipe 

SFTTSJT 

l*' 


The  fame  in  Sanfcrit. 


fT ttfTTTTTr  ► 


1MT7H 

|wT 

•ula  tanana  pracata  vratah  j Varam  pr upturn  guptah  vraddha  I Cajhtarata^  | Anyathd 

c'halj  cb'hannah  fuprathitapa . \prajlaramc' han'dajitica  ha  prdpa.  I c'halak  prdptah.  | vrattuntam. 


No.  III. 


*1 


Rucbara  Hara-bara 
aruruba  L'bae 
rurui  guha  i /. 


The  fame  in  Sanfcrit. 

Ruchira  Hara-bara 

guhim  rubya  llcby*nl 
prejhaya  gu'dbad  gacb'ha. 


No.  IV. 

Ca/a-i  jat'be  rubabai  paha-i  the  fnebarah  arure  Jhagubadara  lata. 

The  fame  in  Sanfcrit. 

Jdnibi  jat'bare  ru'dbdh  prabitam  icL’banti  Jnebam  Char  a etadguhd  dtvdrom  lic'ba. 
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H°  AC 

ICOUNT  OF  SOME 

No.  V. 

The  fame  in  Sanjcrit. 

Obje-i  t'ba-i  Jhfau  fahru  cChut'hara  ruha  hala  ruha 
bejuti  baje  ru-i-e  gud'ba  te  i raru  baharacru. 

-fffTTff  ZfoT^  %TOT:  UZ?'73?T5'3%  jf 5 

Abja  ma  tijkta  Jighram  gramam  jbatiti  pra'uifabalad'hara 
dvajathc  adydpi  gatiud  guptab  tijhta  pat'cbdt  ud'byogam  curu. 

Pure  Sanjcrit. 

Pure  Sanjcrit. 

No.  II. 

No.  VI. 

Sri  Sobila  Brahma • 
cbaribnab  Sacyaruda - 

Sdcya  Pdddmrata  crata  pratimd. 

ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS. 


No.  I.  From  Verool  or  Ellora. 


djgPya* 

No.  II.  Verool  or  Ellora. 

^(Vr^ 

*(H 


No.  III.  Ekvira  or  Jebire. 

c ^<n  r°fir 


No.  IV.  Ekvira  or  Jebire. 


No.  V.  Saljette . 
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No.  VI.  Verool  or  Ellora. 


jj/ :i. 


<o  uoo  oj  o oo 


<v 


G^P  G?P  00 


OO  Gv30 


(j?  gp-  06 si:  c|cP  O-  Sj  <%^o 

CNop  <£?  rw)'.  £p>v. 

c^rv^:  ^ 

O ^ 00  <DO : C$  so5^ 


^ So^l  4? 


cP:  : S)o  e^P"  cx^noo  o (p°  ^ r'^\^'  C\J  J? 


^ oxGp  ^ p?  pP  00P 

O3:  OO  ooo  5)0  P CNCv-  cf):  O 

0}  oP  O' 


0-0  <0-0 


^ 0^  OO 

^OO  g>  jl^qTq/7:  pP  j£,  ^JP  ^ g®  ® 


CN 


OS 


a_P  go?  »?£«.  op  iP  C^P 

<§  O’  p)^5  Op  OO  50  JP  a^<fP:  DoO:P  C/>  g>: 

O rP:  o W (OOO  0OWO0  fc>>  Cp  $CO:  ^°! 


00J0  c°  > 

3 J ' 


)) 


9/at?  1 


////?/?  a/W/  f/j/  tJyx)  ^em  o^/i£' 
^ ^9?a/?/c/' a zap?  o^ 
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XII. 

Observations  on  the  Alphabetical  System 

OF  THE 

Language  of  Awa  and  Rac’hain.* 

By  Captain  JOHN  TOWERS. 

r-piHE  annexed  Plate  f is  a Specimen  of  the  Alphabet  of  the  Language  of 
Awa  and  Rac'haih , agreeably  to  the  Arrangement  adopted  by  the  Braun- 
mas  and  Maramas , or  Natives  of  thofe  Kingdoms. 

To  avoid  tedious  and  perplexing  reference,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to 
place  under  each  fymbol  its  charaderiftic  reprefentative  in  Roman  letters.  In 
doing  this,  more  than  common  attention  has  been  paid  to  preferve  the  nota- 
tion laid  down  in  the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  “ Syftem  and  Dilfertation  on 
the  Orthography  of  Afiatick  Words  in  Roman  Letters,”  commencing  the  Firft 
Volume  of  the  Refearches  of  the  Society ; at  lead,  as  far  as  its  typical  ar- 
rangement correfponded  with  the  fyftem  under  difcuflion;  and  where  a varia- 
tion rendered  it  necelfary,  new  combinations  or  fymbols  have  been  introduced, 
and  obfervations  fubjoined  for  their  elucidation. 

The  abecedary  rules,  as  taught  by  the  natives,  are,  in  their  aggregate  capa- 
city, called  Sahbuh , or,  Hye  Syftem  of  Inftruftion.  They  are  clafted  under  three 

diflind 


Ava  and  Aracan. 


+ Plate  I. 
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diftinCl  heads;  and  thefe  again  divided  into  thirty  fubordinate  divifions,  by 
the  inflection  of  the  primary  letters,  or  alphabet  properly  fo  called,  with  the 
three  clafles  of  vowels  arwi,  asailne,  and  asaitcri,  and  four  other  marks. 
The  inftru&ion  commences,  however,  with  eighteen  founds,  to  prepare  the 
pupil,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  greater  difficulties  that  are  to  follow.  Thefe 
founds  are  included  in  what  is  taught  fubfequently,  though  ten  of  their  fym- 
bols  are  not,  which  are  therefore  fubjoined  in  the  annexed  Plate. 

I. 

Of  the  feveral  feries  as  they  occur  in  the  Plate,  the  firft  is  cdgric'he , or  the 
alphabet-,  refpe&ing  which  there  is  little  to  obferve.  In  certain  cafes,  to  fa- 
cilitate utterance,  c is  permuted  with  g,  ch  with  j-,  the  Jecond  d with  the  Je- 
cond  t , p with  b,  and  converfely.  Of  thofe  founds  that  have  more  than  one 
fymbol,  the  firjl  c'h,  ch'h , /;  Jecond  t,  d,n-,  and  third  fh , are  in  general  ufe; 
alfo  the  Jecond  p'h-,  except  in  thofe  inflances  where  it  does  not  aflociate  with 
the  Jour  marks  that  will  appear  under  the  following  head. 

* II. 

Thefe  are  the  Jour  marks  alluded  to  above.  Their  names,  as  they  occur 
in  the  Plate,  are  apart,  arail,  hhach'hwe , hmdch'hwe , &c.  according  to  the 
letter  it  is  aflociated  with,  and  wach'hwe. 


The  mark  of  this  fymbol  is  y,  though  it  might  more  properly,  and  fometimes 
more  conveniently,  be  marked  by  our  third  vowel,  commencing  a diphthong. 
The  letters  to  which  it  is  affixed,  are  c,  c'h,  (i,*J  g,  t,  (2 ,)  p,  p'h,  (1,)  b,  m , 

h (1,) 


The  figures  refer  to  the  archetype  in  the  Plate. 
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lt  (i,)  s.  To  this  laft  it  gives  nearly  the  found  of  our  sh  j which  notation  it  is 
neceffary  to  preferve,  though  probably  not  conformable  to  the  ftricfh  rules  of 
analogy.  PofTibly  the  conflituent  parts  of  this  found  are  the  palatial  fibilant , 
and  iy  coalefcing  with  a following  vowel. 

Araril. 

This  mark  is  typified  by  r,  and  is  always  prefixed  to  the  letters  with  which 
it  affociates.  Thefe  are  c,  c’h,  (1,)  g,  hy  ch'hy  (I ;)  t,  (2j)  pyp'hy  (i ;)  by  m. 
With  ch'h  it  forms  a very  harfh  combination.  But  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  marks,  either  feparately,  or  in 
their  feveral  combinations,  to  coalefce  into  one  found  with  the  affociated  letter 
as  nearly  as  the  organs  of  articulation  will  admit.  Its  name  arait  dcfignates 
its  natural  form,  meaning  ere 51  or  upright. 

Hmach'hwe. 

This  extraordinary  mark  forms  a new  clafs  of  afpirates.  Its  name  fignifies 
JuJpended,  from  its  fituation  with  refped  to  the  letter.  The  letters  under  which 
it  is  placed,  are  ny  nyy  ny  (2;)  my  r,  l,  ( i ;)  w,  s-y  before  the  firft /even  of  which 
its  type  is  h.*  s it  hardens  into  zy  the  appropriate  fymbol;  or  adds  a fyllable 
to  the  inherent  vowel,  as  sdmi , a daughter,  which  may  be  either  written  with 
the  mark  before  us,  or  by  m.-\  In  the  introductory  part  to  the  Jyftemy\  it  fays, 
* when  the  breath  is  obftrudled  by  the  preffure  of  the  tongue  (againfl  the  roots 
of  the  upper  teeth,  or  probably  againft  the  palate)  and  forced  between  the  teeth  on 

Vol.  V.  T either 

* The  afpirate  fo  evidently  precedes  the  letter  in  pronunciation,  that,  however  inclina- 
tion may  lead  to  make  the  fymbol  follow  the  letter,  as  is  ufual  in  the  other  afpirates,  in  this 
inftance  it  cannot  be  done  without  an  offenfive  violation  of  all  analogy. 

+ See  Plate  I.  a. 

J That  commences  the  Jirjl  volume  of  the  Refearches  of  the  Society,  l or  the  fake  of 
brevity,  it  will  be  quoted  throughout  by  this  title. 
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either  fide  of  it,  a liquid  is  formed  peculiar  to  the  Britijh  dialecft  of  the 
Celtick'  We  have  found,  however,  this  very  found  in  the  mark  before  us 
when  aflociated  with  /.  If  this  be  the  found  reprefented  by  //,  as  in  the  com- 
mon furname  Lloyd,  the  notation  is  but  ill-fuited  to  give  an  idea  of  its  powers. 
In  the  combination  of  this  mark  with  apart,  the  only  letters  of  aflociation  are 
m and  /;  and  with  ardit,  n and  m\  the  fymbol  being  formed,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal, of  the  component  parts. 

IVdch'hwe , 

or  the  fufpended  w,  is  fubtended  to  every  letter,  excepting  that  with  which  it 
correfponds  in  the  alphabet.  Its  fymbol  is  w,  but  fubjedt  to  certain  changes 
and  fuppreflion,  the  particular  inftances  of  which  will  appear  when  the  vow'els 
come  to  be  treated  of.  This  mark  with  the  letter  h,  and  the  one  immediately 
preceding  with  the  letter  w,  form  two  combinations  for  the  fame  found  ; which  is 
that  of  wh  in  the  word  what.  In  its  affociations  with  the  other  marks,  it  is 
governed  by  the  fame  rules,  and  governs  the  fame  letters  as  already  related 
under  their  feparate  and  combined  forms;  with  an  exception,  how'ever,  to  its 
homogeneous  character  in  the  alphabet.  With  apart,  and  apart  hmdch'hwe  and 
hldch'hwe,  we  have  the  genuine  found  of  our  third  vowel  forming  a diphthong 
with  the  fifth ; as  miuwd,  hmiuwd,  hliuwd -,  the  diphthong  in  thefe  inftances 
having  precifely  the  fame  found  as  in  our  word  lieu : but,  to  preferve  the  nota- 
tion here  laid  down,  it  muft  be  typified  by  y , as  mywd , hmywd , hlywd ; though 
it  might  more  properly  be  reprefented  by  its  conflituent  parts,  as  in  the  firft 
example. 

3»  4>  5- 

Thefe  are  the  three  fieries  of  vowels  and  nafial  marks . The  firft  is  called  arwi , 
or  written,  fimply  ;*  the  fecond  dsdilhe,  from  the  root  sail,  to  ftrike,  (owing 

to 

* A letter  is  alfo  faid  to  be  «rwi  when  uninflefted. 
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to  the  mark  asait  or  tanc'hwaih  that  is  ftruck  in  writing  from  the  top  of  the  final 
letter)  and  he,  fmall;  and  the  third  dsailcri,  from  the  fame,  and  cri,  large, 
great,  in  confequence  of  the  proportion  of  the  firfi  feries  that  is  ingrafted  into  it 
being  more  than  in  the  fecond. 

The  alphabet,  in  its  feveral  alTociations  with  apart,  avail , hhlch'hwe , and 
wach'hwe,  is,  with  only  one  exception,  uniformly  infle&ed  throughout  with 
the  three  feries  of  vowels  and  nafal  marks  in  regular  rotation  as  they  occur  in 
the  Plate.  The  inftance  to  the  contrary  is  wach'hwe,  which  is  altogether  ex- 
cluded in  the  alphabetical  inflexion  of  asaiicri. 

Except  as  a compound,  the  firft  vocal  found,  as  defcribed  in  the  fyftem, 
has  no  place  in  the  language  before  us.  And  there  is  yet  a more  ftriking  An- 
gularity; which  is,  that  every  Ty liable  is  liquid,  as  it  were,  in  its  termination, 
each  letter  having  its  peculiar  vowel  or  nafal  mark  fubjoined,  and  in  no  inftance 
coalefcing  with  a following  letter.  But,  to  elucidate  it  by  inftances  from  our 
own  language:  were  a native  of  Ava  or  Aracan  merely  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  letters,  and  that  fuch  and  fuch  fymbols  reprefented  fuch  and  fuch 
founds,  without  knowing  their  rules  of  aflociation,  to  read  the  words  book, 
boot,  bull , he  would,  agreeably  to  the  powers  he  is  taught  to  affix  to  the 
chara&ers  of  his  own  language,  pronounce  them  uniformly  bit , or  bued,  buta, 
bitld,  refpectively.  And  he  could  not  poffibly  do  otherwife;  the  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation being  inadequate  to  give  utterance  to  the  final  letters  according  to 
the  abrupt  mode  by  which  we  are  inftrudted  to  terminate  thofe  words.  It 
need  fcarcely  be  obferved,  that  hence  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  properly 
fo  called  is  ufed  as  a Jyllabic  initial,  and  never  as  a medial  or  final,  if  we  except 
the  najals.  But  here  we  only  fpeak  as  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned. 
There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  Angularity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  language 
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we  are  treating  of,  but  that  the  Chineje  is  formed  upon  the  fame  principle; 
and  probably  fome  of  the  African  dialeCts,  if  the  analogy  obfervable  in  the 
mode  in  which  fome  natives  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  pronounce  exotick 
words,  and  that  of  the  Marti  mas,  be  fufficient  ground  for  the  fuggeftion. 
Whether  the  language  of  Tibet  be  not  alfo,  a member  of  the  Society  may 
be  poffibly  able  to  determine.  A native  of  Aracan,  of  naturally  ftrong  parts, 
and  acute  apprehenfion,  with  whom  more  than  common  pains  have  been  taken 
for  many  months  paft  to  correct  this  defeCt,  can  fcarcely  now,  with  the  molt 
determined  caution,  articulate  a word  or  fyllable  in  Hindufiani  that  has  a 
ccnfonant  for  a final,  which  frequently  occafions  very  unpleafant,  and  fome- 
times  ridiculous  equivocations;  and  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit  even  to  making 
the  moft  Ample  and  eafy  things  difficult,  that  as  obvious  as  the  firft  elementary 
found  appears  to  our  comprehenlion,  in  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  teach 
him  the  Nagari  character,  of  which  it  is  the  inherent  vowel,  a number  of  days 
elapfed  before  he  could  be  brought  to  pronounce  it,  or  even  to  form  any  idea 
of  it,  and  then  but  a very  imperfeCt  one. 

The  Plate,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  ffiews  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  natives.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  in  treating  of 
the  three  feries  of  vowels  and  nafal  marks,  to  throw  them  into  daffies ; not  only 
for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  but  to  avoid  the  irkfome  talk  of  endlefs  repetition. 


w — — 1/  sr 

Cl  y Cl  y & C • 

Our  extended  found  in  all,  and  its  contracted  one  in  fond,  are  the  bafis  of 
thefe  four  vowels.  The  firft  is  pronounced  with  an  accent  peculiarly  acute, 
by  an  inflection  pretty  far  back  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate,  terminated 

by 
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by  a kind  of  catch.  It  feems,  however,  to  drop  this  diftincflion  when  followed 
by  a grave  accent,  as  tardy  juft;  a property  that  it  would  appear  to  poffefs  in 
common  with  the  other  vowels  diftinguifhed  by  acute  accents.  It  is  inhe- 
rent in  every  vowel,  which  may  be  the  reafon  why  it  is  placed  laft  in  the  al- 
phabet. The  accent  of  the  third  is  as  remarkably  grave  as  the  other  is  acuta 
the  fecond  forming  a medium  between  both,  being  our  broad  vowel  in  all ; 
while  the  fourth  is  a guttural,  analogous  to  the  Arabian  kaf-,  a fuppreflion  of 
the  final  utterance  by  which  this  is  characterized  as  a confonant,  being  all 
that  is  neceffary  to  form  the  found  before  us. 

iy  z,  it. 

The  tw'O  firft  are  accented  in  the  fame  proportion  as  a and  a,  only  with 
fomewhat  lefs  force.  The  laft  is  pronounced  with  an  effort  unufually  harfti, 
by  a ftrong  inflection  of  the  centre  part  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate.  It 
leems  to  form  a found  between  the  third  vowel  of  the  fyftem  and  the  aCtual 
articulation  of  its  final  letter,  with  which  a foreigner,  from  mere  oral  know- 
ledge, would  moft  probably  be  induced  to  write  it.  No  doubt,  however, 
exifts  of  its  being  a vowel,  as  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  a native  pro- 
nounces it  will  fully  demonftrate.  The  conftituent  found  in  dpah  being  our 
third  vowel,  in  the  inflection  of  thofe  letters  which  take  that  mark  with  the 
three  vowels  before  us,  the  variation  in  their  affociated  and  unaffociated  capa- 
city is  not  eafily  difcernible  at  firft,  but  the  difference  is  difcovered  in  a day 
or  tw  o’s  practice  by  the  affiftance  of  a native. 

U,  U,  Up. 

The  grave  and  acute  accents  of  the  laft  feries  characterize  the  two  firft  of 
the  prefent ; the  third  being  formed  by  a fudden  reciprocation  of  the  tongue 
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with  an  appulfe  nearly  of  the  lips,  fo  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  fulnefs;  or,  if 
the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  a remarkable  roundnefs  of  found  united  to  an 
uncommonly  obtufe  and  abrupt  termination,  a peculiarity  that  marks  thofe 
vowels  of  the  feries  asaiihe  and  asailcri , that  have  mutes  for  the  double  let- 
ter. To  this  obfervation,  however,  there  is  an  exception,  which  will  be 
taken  notice  of  in  its  proper  place.  The  found  of  the  letter,  when  affociated 
with  wach'hzue,  and  inflected  by  the  two  firffc  of  thefe  vowels,  remains  the 
fame  as  in  its  unalfociated  form:  but  the  ligma  in  this  cafe  appears  to  be 
confidered  by  the  natives  themfelves  as  redundant,  for  it  has  hitherto  only  been 
met  with  in  their  abecedary  fyftem. 

e , e. 

The  firft  is  the  e of  the  Jyftem.  It  has  two  types;  the  feventh  of  the  firft 
feries,  and  the  lajl  but  one  of  the  fecond,  and  which  are  often  abbreviated  in 
writing,  as  in  the  verbal  termination  ze  and  rzve  in  the  Plate.*  By  a ftrange 
irregularity,  it  is  frequently  written  for  i.  The  fecond  is  diftinguiflied  by  the 
grave  accent  of  the  preceding  feries. 

ao , ao ; oy  o. 

Thefe  vowels  feem  to  be  thus  diftinguilhed  in  the  fyflem'.  “ By  purling  up 
our  lips  in  the  lead:  degree,  w^e  convert  the  limple  element  into  another  found  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  firfi  vowel,  and  eafily  confounded  with  it  in  a broad 
pronunciation:  when  this  new7 found  is  lengthened;  it  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  fourth  vowel,  which  we  form  by  a bolder  and  ftronger  rotundity  of 
the  mouth.’’  The  two  firft  may  be  often  miftaken  for  the  laft ; and,  in  fome 
4.  words, 


* Plate  I.  b. 
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words,  even  for  a and  a,  when  infledting  the  other  letters  with  wach’we,  fuf- 
pended.  Like  u,  u,  the  fymbol  in  aflociation  w?ith  wctch'we , when  infledted 
with  thefe  four  vowels,  is  redundant. 

ail,  dip;  aich , aic. 

Our  diphthong  in  ay , or  joy , which  feems  to  be  compounded  of  the  broad 
vowel  in  all,  or  rather  its  correfpondent  fhort  one,  followed  by  the  third, 
pronounced  with  the  acute  piercing  accent  deferibed  in  treating  of  the  firft 
vowel,  conftitutes  the  found  of  the  two  firft  of  the  prefent  clafs  of  vowels  j 
while  the  narrower  found  in  eye  or  myt  with  the  obtufe  abrupt  termination  men- 
tioned under  the  third  clals  of  vowels,  peculiarizes  the  tw’o  laft.  Taken  in 
two’s,  as  they  appear  above  feparated  by  the  Jemicolon , their  founds  are  conge- 
nial. The  two  firft  form  the  exception  taken  notice  of  under  the  third  clafs 
of  vowels. 

auc. 

The  diphthong  of  the  firft  and  fifth  vowels,  already  fo  fully  deferibed  in  the 
fyftem,  with  the  guttural  termination  of  ac,  is  the  found  of  this  vow'el.  It 
is  fometimes  abbreviated,  by  an  elifion  of  the  final  letter,  when  a point  above 
is  fubftituted  in  its  room.* 

The  nafals  are  now  only  left  for  difeuflion;  their  peculiar  vowels,  as  well 
as  moft  of  their  nafal  terminations,  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  fyftem,  or  in 
the  foregoing  obfervations.  The  only  thing  therefore  that  remains,  is  arranging 
them  into  claftcs,  and  making  a few  trifling  ftri&ures. 

,dh}  ah. 

No  elucidation  is  here  neceflary.  A fpecies  of  abbreviation  is  fometimes 
obfervable  in  writing,  when  the  double  letter  is  placed  above,  inftead  of  pre- 
ceding, the  following  letter;  as  in  the  word  sahbuh. f 

id. 


* See  Plate  I.  c. 


+ See  Plate  I.  d. 
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The  figma  of  this  nafal  in  the  original  is  not  deduced  analogoufly;  its 
powers  as  a Jyllabic  initial  being  that  of  the  dental  nafal,  which  found  is  alto- 
gether excluded  from  this  language  as  a final. 

um , uh. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  regular  fymbol.  Both  founds  have  but  one 
type  in  the  original,  that  as  a labial  appearing  to  be  reftrifted  to  thofe  in- 
flances  where  a labial  follows;  as  cumbup , a Jmall  eminence , or  riling  ground. 
The  nafal  is  frequently  reprefented  by  a point  above  the  letter. 

a in,  am,  aim  ; din , aih. 

The  vowels  of  thofe  nafals  are  in  the  fame  proportion  as  ait , aich , pronounced 
without  the  acute  accent  and  abrupt  termination  by  which  they  are  refpeftively 
diftinguilhed.  The  objcure  nafal,-j-  formed  by  a flight  inflection  of  the  tongue 
towards  the  palate,  with  a trifling  aid  from  the  other  organ,  and  which  is  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Perfian  and  Hindi  vocables,  is  the  found 
of  the  two  firft;  the  purpofe  of  the  third  being  feemingly  to  take  their 
place  when  a labial  follows,  as  in  the  word  caimp’hd,  the  earth.\  It  may  be 

proper 


+ This  nafal  appears  to  hold  a middle  place  between  the  dental  and  guttural  nafals  conflder- 
ed  as  finals  ; with  the  laft  of  which  it  has  but  one  common  type  in  the  Syjlem. 

+ See  Plate  I.  e;  where  it  may  be  obferved,  the  double  letter  has  the  one  which  fhould  fol- 
low it  fubtended  to  it,  and  takes  the  vowel  with  which  it  is  inflected,  the  diftinguifhing  mark 
clsait  being  fupprefled;  an  abbreviation  very  common  in  the  vowels  and  nafal  marks  formed 
by  double  letters,  particularly  where  the  double  letter  is  the  fame  with  that  which  immediate* 
ly  follows  it. 
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proper  to  obferve  here,  that,  like  the  Hindi , there  is  a flight  liability  perceiva- 
ble in  the  pronunciation  of  fome  words  for  which  there  is  no  fymbol. 

The  diphthongs  of  din  and  aih  are  permuted  with  e and  e when  infieXing 
ny,  y,  and  the  whole  clafs  of  dp  ah j as  nyeh , nyeh , &c.  and  din , when  inflect- 
ing thofe  letters  with  wach'hwe  fufpended,  and  the  clafs  dpTih -wach'hwe-,  as 
nyw'eh , &c.  This  laft  nafal,  by  an  anomaly  not  to  be  accounted  for,  is  very 
often  written  for  e . 


aim,  atin. 


Thefe  compounds,  formed  of  the  firft  and  fifth  vowels  and  guttural  nafiil, 
clofe  the  three  feries  of  vowels  and  nafal  marks,  and  with  them  the  abecedary 
rules  of  this  language. 


There  is,  however,  one  obfervation  more  requifite,  that  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced before  without  inconvenience,  and  which  has  therefore  been  referved 
for  this  place,  a confidered  in  its  Jyllabic  initial  capacity,  in  its  inflections  of 
arwi  and  dsdithe  with  wach'hwe  fufpended,  is  preceded  by  the  fourth  vowel, 
which,  in  this  infiance  only,  forms  the  fymbol  for  wach'hwe.  The  notation, 
therefore,  for  this  deviation  fhould  be  as  follows:  od,  oa , od,  oac , oah,  oah-,  o’i, 
o'i ■,  o'e  o'e;  o' ait , o' dip , o' din,  odih,  o' dim-,  o'aich , o’aic,  o' aih,  o' aih.  There  is  a 
farther  deviation  obfervable  in  th efrjl  fix,  the  primary  vowel  being  changed  in 
the  prefent  cafe  into  the  Ample  element,  with  which  the  incipient  letter  coa- 
lefces  into  a diphthong.  In  the  refi,  the  initial  vowel  is  articulated  feparately, 
as  the  comma  between  indicates.  As  for  u,  u-,  ad,  ao-,  o,  o-,  they  retain  the 
fame  found,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  either  with  or  without  wach'hwe. 


Vo l.  V. 
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The  following  extrafl,  taken  from  a book  entitled  Manu  Sdifigwdh , or  the 
Iron  Ring  of  Manu,  is  offered  merely  as  a fpecimen  of  the  notation  here  laid 
down.  It  fcarcely,  from  its  infignificancy,  deferves  a tranflation:  however, 
one  is  fubjoined. 


M'hdsdmddd  man  gri  chat  crdwald  sdncfiyd  praih  brain  tain  daih  pit’,  fa 
to incl a hnaic  chliauh  cfiye  zao  tdchhe  shaich’pdzao  thdimmdsdit  chdgd  do  go  era  lo 
si  lo  mu' gd  ndih  n~c  cri  gd  hlyah  a'hri  zo  mydc'hhd  mu'rwe  tdmuh  chd  hmd 
mycc'hnd  chain' divan  pa  nd  chlie  grao'rwe  chan  gre  jwd  colic  co  fwp  sdh'rwe 
sin  shah  jwd  zao  copJirdh  wail  chd  tilin' child  chUdh  bri  zao  amyo  le'  bd  pdrit'  sail 
do  hna.h  che  we  cfiraih  rain  lyde  li.c  up  chyi  hmd  rdddnd  sumbd  go  hri' cho'rwe 
braimmd  chd  zao  nail  sigrd  do  go  hri'cho  tain  ddih  u hmd  hlyah  i tdchhe  shaich'pd 
thdimmdsd.il  tdrd  chdgd  go  mdhdsdmdda  man  gri  d era  pe  lo  zao  him.* 


w w w U 

And  Manu  faid,  “O,  mighty  Prince,  Mahasamada  ! if  thou  hafl  an  inclina- 
tion to  hear  and  underffand  the  words  of  the  eighteen  holy  books  which  I 
brought  from  the  gate  of  Chdc'rdwdld, j-  that  enclofe  and  form  a barrier  (to  the 
earth)  from  thy  palace;  with  thy  face  turned  towards  the  ead,  cleaning  thy 
teeth;  wa firing  thy  eyes,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  ears,  and  wiping  thy  body  and 
hands;  and  with  a purified  perfon,  and  having  put  on  thy  apparel  and  eat; 
and  with  the  four  friends  ± affembled,  and  forming  a circle,  clofing  thy  hands, 
and  making  obeifance  to  the  three  ineftimable  jewels,  § and  profirating  thy- 

ferf 

* For  the  original,  fee  Plate  II. 

+ Steep  and  ftupendous  mountains  fabled  to  furround  the  earth,  and  beyond  which 
no  mortal  can  pafs. 

t Man;  the  two  clafles  of  fupernatural  beings,  Nait  and  Sigra,  fuppofed  to  poffefs 
the  peculiar  guard ianfhip  of  mankind;  and  Broiiinmoi  through  an  attribute,  it  would  feem,  of 
ubiquity. 

PhuroL , Turd  Sdnc’hd.  The  incarnate  Deities,  Divine  Jultice,  and  the  Priclls. 
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felf  before  Braimmu , (and  the  two  clafles  of  beneficent  Genii)  Nail  and  Sigra, 
and  making  known  to  them  thy  grievances  (having  performed  all  thefe  ads, 
then)  will  I prefent  unto  thee,  illufirious  monarch,  Mcihasamada , and  caufe 
thee  to  hear  the  words  of  thefe  eighteen  books  of  Divine  ordinances.” 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  obferving,  that  the  arrangement  not  only  of  the  al- 
phabet, but  of  the  firft  feries  of  vowels  (eight  of  which  have  diflind  charac- 
ters t which  are  not  infleded)  of  the  foregoing  fyflem,  has  a flriking  fimilitude 
to  the  Devanagari.  In  the  alphabet,  for  infiance,  wherever  it  is  defedive,  fuch 
deficiency  is  fupplied  by  double,  and,  in  one  cafe,  quadruple,  fymbols  for  the 
fame  found ; the  firfi  part  being  arranged  into  clafies  of  four,  each  terminated 
by  a nafal,  forming  together  the  number  twenty-five;  which  exadly  cor- 
refponds  with  the  Devanagari. 

From  information,  there  appears  to  be  fcarcely  room  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
Siame/e  have  one  common  language  and  religion  with  the  Braimmas  and  Mcra- 
mas\  and  that  in  manners  and  cufioms  the  three  nations  form,  as  it  were, 
one  great  family.  How  far  thefe  obfervations  may  extend  to  the  inhabitants 
of  AJam>  we  fhall  be  able  to  judge  on  the  publication  of  the  hifiory  of  that 
country. 

It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  one  fad  impe- 
diment to  attaining  a critical  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  the  language  of 
Ava  and  Aracan , without  which  we  may  in  vain  exped  from  any  pen  accu- 
rate information  refpeding  the  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  cufioms,  of  thefe 
kingdoms;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  regular  fiandard  of  orthography,  or 
the  fmallefi:  trace  of  grammatical  enquiry  to  be  found  among  the  na- 

U 2 tives. 


+ See  Plate  I.  Figure  6. 
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lives. f Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  patience  and  attention.  The  field  is 
ample;  and  he  who  has  leifure  and  perfeverance  to  attain  a juft  knowledge  of  its 
boundaries,  will  probably  find  his  labours  rewarded  beyond  his  mod  fanguine 

expectation. 


+ Every  writing  that  has  hitherto  come  under  obfervation,  has  been  full  of  the  grofled  inac- 
curacies ; even  thofe  damped  by  the  highed  authority;  fuch  as  official  papers  from  the  king 
of  Ava  to  our  government.  How  far  the  Pdlit,  or  facred  language,  in  which  their  religious 
ordinances  are  written,  maybe  exempted  from  this  remark,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay.  The  Priejls 
are  almod  the  only  people  converfant  in  it,  and  few  even  among  them  are  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  their  knowledge.  Between  Ramu  and  IJlamabad,  only  one  perfon  has 
been  heard  of,  and  to  him  accefs  has  not  hitherto  been  obtainable.  Enquiry  feems  to  fa- 
vour an  opinion,  that  an  acquaintance  with  both  languages  is  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  effeft  the 
important  purpofes  that  at  prefent  introduce  themfelves  to  our  notice,  and  which  are  to  prove 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam , Ava,  and  Aracan,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  people  in  language,  man- 
ners, laws,  and  religion ; and  features  of  the  dronged  refemblance  between  them  and  thofe  of 
Afam,  Nepal,  and  Tibet;  and  eventually  to  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  general  know- 
ledge, by  furniffiing  materials  for  filling  up  the  interval  that  feems  at  prefent  to  feparate  the 
Hindus  from  the  Chinefe , 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Elastic  Gum  Vine  of  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island, 

AND  OP 

Experiments  made  on  the  milky  Juice  which  it  produces : with  Hints  r effecting  the 
v.Jeful  Purpofes  to  which  it  may  be  applied . 

By  JAMES  HOWISON,  Efq. 

Communicated  by  JOHN  FLEMING,  Efq. 

/NUR  firft  knowledge  of  the  plant  being  a native  of  our  IJland  arofe  from 
the  following  accident.  In  our  excurlions  into  the  forefis,  it  was  found 
necefiary  to  carry  cutlafles  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  our  way  through  the 
underwood.  In  one  of  thofe  an  elafiic  gum  vine  had  been  divided,  the  milk 
of  which  drying  upon  the  blade,  we  were  much  furprized  in  finding  it  pof- 
fefs  all  the  properties  of  the  American  Caout-chouc.  The  vine  which  produces 
this  milk  is  generally  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  arm,  and  almofi  round,  with  a 
ftrong  afh-coloured  bark,  much  cracked,  and  divided  longitudinally;  has  joints 
at  a fmall  difiance  from  each  other,  which  often  fend  out  roots,  but  feldom 
branches;  runs  upon  the  ground  to  a great  length;  at  laft  rifes  upon  the 
higheft  trees  into  the  open  air.  It  is  found  in  the  greateft  plenty  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  upon  a red  clay  mixed  with  fand,  in  fituations  completely 
Ihaded,  and  where  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  will  feldom  exceed  fum- 
mer  heat. 

In  my  numerous  attempts  to  trace  this  vine  to  its  top,  I never  fucceeded; 
for,  after  following  it  in  its  different  windings,  fometimes  to  a difiance  of  two 
i hundred 
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hundred  paces,  I loft  it,  from  its  afcending  among  the  branches  of  trees  that 
were  inacceflible  either  from  their  fize  or  height.  On  the  weft  coaft  of  Su- 
matra I underftand  they  have  been  more  fuccefsful;  Doftor  Roxburgh  having 
procured  from  thence  a fpecimen  of  the  vine  in  flowers,  from  which  he  has 
claffed  it;  but  whofe  defcription  I have  not  yet  feen. 


With  us  the  Malays  have  found  tafling  of  the  milk  the  beft  mode  of  difcri- 
minating  between  the  elaftic  gum  vine  and  thofe  which  referable  it  in  giving 
out  a milky  juice,  of  which  we  have  a great  variety;  the  liquid  from  the  for- 
mer being  much  lefs  pungent  or  corrofive  than  that  obtained  from  the  latter. 


The  ufual  method  of  drawing  off  the  milk  is  by  wounding  the  bark  deeply 
in  different  places,  from  which  it  runs  but  flowly,  it  being  full  employment 
for  one  perfon  to  colled:  a quart  in  the  courfe  of  two  days.  A much  more  ex- 
peditious mode,  but  ruinous  to  the  vine,  is  cutting  it  in  lengths  of  two  feet, 
and  placing  under  both  ends  veffels  to  receive  the  milk.  The  beft  is  always 
procured  from  the  oldeft  vines.  From  them  it  is  often  obtained  in  a con- 
fidence equal  to  thick  cream,  and  which  will  yield  two  thirds  of  its  own  weight 
in  gum. 


The  chemical  properties  of  this  vegetable  milk,  fo  far  as  I have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining,  furprizingly  refemble  thofe  of  animal  milk.  From  its 
decompofition  in  confequence  of  fpontaneous  fermentation,  or  by  the  addition 
of  acids,  a feparation  takes  place  between  its  cajeous  and  ferous  parts,  both  of 
which  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  fame  proceffes  from  animal 
milk.  An  oily  or  butyrous  matter  is  alfoone  of  its  component  parts,  which  ap- 
pears 
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pears  upon  thefurface  of  the  gum  fofoon  as  the  latter  has  attained  its  folid  form. 
The  prefence  of  this  confiderably  impeded  the  progrefs  of  my  experiments,  as 
will  be  feen  hereafter. 

I was  at  fome  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  form  an  extract  of  this  milk  fo  as 
to  approach  to  the  confidence  of  new  butter,  by  which  I hoped  to  retard  its 
fermentative  dage,  without  depriving  it  of  its  ufeful  qualities;  but  as  I had 
no  apparatus  for  diddling,  the  furface  of  the  milk,  that  was  expofed  to  the 
air,  indantly  formed  into  a folid  coat,  by  which  the  evaporation  was  in  a great 
degree  prevented.  I,  however,  learned,  by  collecting  the  thickened  milk 
from  the  indde  of  the  coats,  and  depofiting  it  in  a jelly  pot,  that,  if  excluded 
from  the  air,  it  might  be  preferved  in  this  date  for  a condderable  length  of 
time. 

I have  kept  it  in  bottles,  without  any  preparation,  tolerably  good,  upwards 
of  one  year;  for,  notwithdanding  the  fermentation  foon  takes  place,  the  de- 
compofition  in  confequence  is  only  partial ; and  what  remains  fluid,  dill  retains 
its  original  properties,  although  conflderably  diminifhed. 

Not  having  feen  M.  Fourcroy's  memoir  on  Caout-chouc , I could  not  make 
trials  of  the  methods  propofed  by  him  for  preferving  the  milk  unaltered. 

In  making  boots,  gloves,  and  bottles,  of  the  eladic  gurn,  I found  the  follow- 
ing method  the  bed:  I firfl  made  moulds  of  wax,  as  nearly  of  the  dze  and 
fhape  of  what  they  reprefented  as  poflible;  thefe  I hung  feparately  upon  pins, 
about  a foot  from  the  ground,  by  pieces  of  cord  wrought  into  the  wrax:  I then 
placed  under  each  a foup  plate,  into  which  I poured  as  much  of  the  milk  as  I 
thought  would  be  fuflicient  for  one  coat.  Having  dipped  my  fingers  in  this,  I 
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completely  covered  the  moulds  one  after  another,  and  what  dropped  into  the 
plates  was  ufed  as  part  of  the  next  coat:  the  firft  I generally  found  fufficiently 
dry  in  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  to  admit  of  a fecond 
being  applied:  however,  after  every  fecond  coat,  the  oily  matter  before  men- 
tioned was  in  fuch  quantity  upon  the  furface,  that,  until  wafhed  off  with  foap 
and  water,  I found  it  impoflible  to  apply  any  more  milk  with  effeft;  for,  if 
laid  on,  it  kept  running  and  dividing  like  water  upon  wax. 

Thirty  coats  I in  common  found  fufficient  to  give  a covering  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  bottles  which  come  from  America.  This  circumftance  may,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  be  afeertained,  by  introducing  the  finger  between  the  mould 
and  gum,  the  one  very  readily  feparating  from  the  other. 

I found  the  fingers  preferable  to  abrufh,  or  any  inftrument  whatever,  for  lay- 
ing on  the  milk;  for  the  moment  a brufli  was  wet  with  that  fluid,  the  hair  be- 
came united  as  one  mafs.  A mode  which  at  firfl:  view  would  appear  to  have  the 
advantage  of  all  others  for  eafe  and  expedition  in  covering  clay  and  wax 
moulds  with  the  gum,  viz.  immerfing  them  in  the  milk,  did  not  at  all  anfwer 
upon  trial ; that  fluid  running  almofl:  entirely  off,  although  none  of  the  oily 
matter  was  prefent;  a certain  degree  of  force  feeming  neceflary  to  incorporate 
by  friction  the  milk  with  the  new  formed  gum. 

When,  upon  examination,  I found  that  the  boots  and  gloves  were  of  the 
thicknefs  wanted,  I turned  them  over  at  the  top,  and  drew  them  off,  as  if  from 
the  leg  or  hand,  by  which  I faved  the  trouble  of  forming  new  moulds.  Thofe 
of  the  bottles  being  fmalleft  at  the  neck,  I was  under  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
folving  in  hot  water. 
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The  infide  of  the  boots  and  gloves  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  wax- 
being by  far  the  fmoothefl,  I made  the  outfide.  The  gloves  were  now  finifhed, 
unlefs  cutting  their  tops  even,  which  was  belt  done  with  fciflars.  The  boots, 
however,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  more  refembled  {lockings,  having  as  yet  no  foies. 
To  fupply  them  with  thefe,  I poured  upon  a piece  of  gunny  a proper  quantity 
of  milk,  to  give  it  a thick  coat  of  gum.  From  this,  when  dry,  I cut  pieces 
fufficiently  large  to  cover  the  foie  of  the  foot,  which,  having  met  with  the 
milk,  I applied ; firft  replacing  the  boot  upon  the  mould  to  keep  it  properly 
extended.  By  this  mode  the  foies  were  fo  firmly  joined,  that  no  force  could 
afterwards  feparate  them.  In  the  fame  manner  I added  heels  and  ftraps,  when 
the  boots  had  a very  neat  appearance.  To  fatisfy  myfelf  as  to  their  imper- 
meability to  water,  I flood  in  a pond  up  to  their  tops  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
minutes,  wThen,  upon  pulling  them  off,  I did  not  find  my  flockings  in  the  lcafl 
damp.  Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  gum,  had  it  been  for  a period  of  as 
many  months,  the  fame  refult  was  to  have  been  cxpeCled. 

After  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  I was  greatly  difappointed  in  my  expectations 
with  regard  to  their  retaining  their  original  fliape;  for,  on  wearing  them  but  a 
few  times,  they  loft  much  of  their  firfl  neatnefs,  the  contractions  of  the  gum 
being  only  equal  to  about  feven  eighths  of  its  extenfion. 

A fecond  difadvantage  ^arofe  from  a circumftance  difficult  to  guard  again  ft, 
which  was,  that  if,  by  any  accident,  the  gum  fliould  be  in  the  fmallefl  degree 
weaker  in  one  place  than  another,  the  effeCt  of  extenfion  fell  almoft  entirely  on 
that  part,  and  the  confequence  was,  that  it  foon  gave  way. 

From  what  I had  obferved  of  the  advantage  gained  in  fubflance  and  unifor- 
mity of  flrength,  by  making  ufe  of  gunny  as  a bafis  for  the  foies,  I was  led  to 
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fuppofe,  that  if  an  elaflic  cloth,  in  fome  degree  correfpondent  to  the  elafticity 
of  the  gum,  were  ufed  for  boots,  flockings,  gloves,  and  other  articles,  where 
that  property  was  neceffary,  that  the  defeats  above  mentioned  might  in  a 
great  meafure  be  remedied.  I accordingly  made  my  firfl:  experiment  with 
Cojfimbazar  (lockings  and  gloves. 

Having  drawn  them  upon  the  wax  moulds,  I plunged  them  into  veflels  con- 
taining the  milk,  which  the  cloth  greedily  abforbed.  When  taken  out,  they 
w ere  fo  completely  diftended  with  the  gum  in  folution,  that,  upon  becoming 
dry  by  expofure  to  the  air,  not  only  every  thread,  but  every  fibre  of  the  cot- 
ton had  its  own  diftinct  envelope,  and  in  confequence  was  equally  capable 
of  refiding  the  adlion  of  foreign  bodies  as  if  of  folid  gum. 

The  firfl  coat  by  this  method  was  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  for  flockings  or 
gloves  nothing  farther  was  neceffary.  What  were  intended  for  boots  required 
a few  more  applications  of  milk  with  the  fingers,  and  were  finifhed  as  thofe 
made  with  the  gum  only. 

This  mode  of  giving  cloth  as  a bafis  I found  to  be  a very  great  improvement : 
for,  befides  the  addition  of  (Irength  received  by  the  gum,  the  operation  was 
much  fhortened. 

Woven  fubflances,  that  are  to  be  covered  with  the  gum,  as  alfo  the  moulds 
on  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  ought  to  be  confiderably  larger  than  the  bodies 
they  are  afterwards  intended  to  fit;  for,  being  much  contra&ed  from  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  milk,  little  alteration  takes  place  in  this  diminution  in  fize, 
even  when  dry,  as  about  one  third  only  of  the  fluid  evaporates  before  the  gum 
acquires  its  folid  form. 
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Great  attention  muft  be  paid  to  prevent  one  part  of  the  gum  coming  in  con- 
tact with  another  while  wet  with  the  milk  or  its  whey;  for  the  inftant  that 
takes  place,  they  become  infcparably  united.  But  fhould  we  ever  fucceed  in 
having  large  plantations  of  our  own  vine,  or  in  transferring  the  American  tree 
(which  is  perhaps  more  productive)  to  our  pofleflions,  fo  that  milk  could  be 
procured  in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  covering  various  cloths,  which  fhould 
be  done  on  the  fpot,  and  afterwards  exported  to  Europe , then  the  advantages 
attending  this  Angular  property  of  the  milk  would  for  ever  balance  its  difad- 
vantages:  cloths,  and  coverings  of  different  deferiptions,  might  then  be  made 
from  this  gum  cloth,  with  an  expedition  fo  much  greater  than  by  the  needle, 
that  would  at  firft  appear  very  furprizing:  the  edges  of  the  feparate  pieces  only 
requiring  to  be  wet  with  the  milk,  or  its  whey,  and  brought  into  contad, 
when  the  article  would  be  finifhed,  and  fit  for  ufe.  Should  both  milk  and 
whey  be  wanting,  a folution  of  the  gum  in  either  can  always  be  obtained,  by 
W'hich  the  fame  end  would  be  accomplifhed. 


Of  all  the  cloths  upon  which  I made  experiments,  nankeen,  from  the 
ftrength  and  quality  of  its  fabric,  appeared  the  beft  calculated  for  coating  with 
the  gum.  The  method  I followed  in  performing  this,  was,  to  lay  the  cloth 
fmooth  upon  a table,  pour  the  milk  upon  it,  and  with  a ruler  to  fpread  it 
equally.  But  fhould  this  ever  be  attempted  on  a larger  fcale,  I would  recom- 
mend the  following  plan:  To  have  a cifiern  for  holding  the  milk  a little 
broader  than  the  cloth,  to  be  covered  with  a crofs  bar  in  the  centre,  which 
muft:  reach  under  the  furface  of  the  milk,  and  two  rollers  at  one  end.  Hav- 
ing filled  the  ciftern,  one  end  of  the  piece  of  cloth  is  to  be  paffed  under 
the  bar,  and  through  between  the  rollers;  the  former  keeping  the  cloth  im- 
merfed  in  the  milk,  the  latter  in  prefling  out  what  is  fuperfluous,  fo  that  none 
may  be  loft.  The  cloth  can  be  hung  up  at  full  length  to  dry;  and  the 
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operation  repeated  until  of  whatever  thicknefs  wanted.  For  the  reafons  above- 
mentioned,  care  muft  be  taken  that  one  fold  does  not  come  in  contaCl  with 
another  while  wet. 


Having  obferved  that  mod:  of  the  patent  catheters  and  bougies  made  with 
a folution  of  the  elaftic  gum,  whether  in  ether  or  in  the  effential  oils,  had 
either  a difagreeable  fiickinefs,  or  were  too  hard  to  admit  of  any  advantage 
being  derived  from  the  elafticity  of  the  gum,  I was  induced  to  make  fome  ex- 
periments with  the  milk  towards  removing  thefe  objections. 

From  that  fluid,  by  evaporation,  I made  feveral  large  fized  bougies  of 
pure  gum,  which,  from  their  over-flexibility,  were  totally  ufelefs.  I then  took 
fome  flips  of  fine  cloth  covered  with  the  gum,  which  I rolled  up  until  of  a 
proper  fize,  and  which  I rendered  folid  by  foaking  them  in  the  milk,  and  then 
drying  them.  Thefe  poffeffed  more  firmnefs  than  the  former,  but  in  no  de- 
gree fufiicient  for  the  purpofe  intended.  Pieces  of  firong  catgut,  coated  with 
the  gum,  I found  to  anfwer  better  than  either. 


Befidcs  an  effectual  cloathing  for  manufacturers  employed  with  the  mineral 
acids,  which  had  been  long  a defideratum,  this  fubftance,  under  different  mo- 
difications, might  be  applied  to  a number  of  other  ufeful  purpofes  in  life; 
fuch  as  making  hats,  great  coats,  boots,  &c.  for  failors,  foldiers,  fifhermen, 
and  every  other  defeription  of  perfons  who,  from  their  purfuits,  are  expofed 
to  wet  fiockings;  for  invalids,  who  fuffer  from  damps;  bathing  caps,  tents, 
coverings  for  carriages  of  all  kinds,  for  roofs  of  houfes,  trunks,  buoys, 
&c. 
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This  extraordinary  vegetable  production,  in  place  of  being  injured  by  water, 
at  its  ufual  temperature*  is  prefcrved  by  it.  For  a knowledge  of  this  circum- 
ftance  I am  indebted  to  the  Chinefe.  Having  fome  years  ago  commihioned 
articles  made  of  the  elaftic  gum  from  China , I received  them  in  a fmall  jar 
filled  up  with  water,  in  which  fiate  I have  fince  kept  them  without  obferving 
any  figns  of  decay. 

Should  it  ever  be  deemed  an  object  to  attempt  plantations  of  the  elafiic 
gum  vine  in  Bengal , I would  recommend  the  foot  of  the  Chittagong , Rajmahal 
and  Bauglipore  hills,  as  fituations  where  there  is  every  probability  of  fucceeding, 
being  very  fimilar  in  foil  and  climate  to  the  places  of  its  growth  on  Prince  of 
Wales's  If  and.  It  would,  however,  be  advifiible  to  make  the  firft  trial  at  this 
fettlement,  to  learn  in  what  way  the  propagation  of  the  plant  might  be  molt  fuc- 
cefsfully  conducted.  A further  experience  may  alfo  be  necefiary,  to  afeertain 
the  feafon  when  the  milk  can  be  procured  of  the  belt  quality,  and  in  the  greatdt 
quantity,  with  the  leaft  detriment  to  the  vine. 


* From  an  account  of  experiments  made  with  the  elaftic  Gum  by  M.  Grossart,  inferted. 
in  the  Annals  de  Chimie  for  1792,  it  appears,  that  water,  when  boiling,  has  a power  of  partially 
diflolving  the  gum  fo  as  to  render  one  part  capable  of  being  finally  joined  to  another  by 
preffure  only. 
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XIV. 

A BOTANICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 

URCEOLA  ELASTICA,  OR  CAOUT-CHOUC  VINE  OF 
SUMATRA  AND  PULLO-PINANG ; 

WITH  AN 

Account  of  the  Properties  of  its  infpijfated  Juice , compared  with  thcfe  of  the 

American  Caout-chouc. 

By  WILLIAM  ROXBURGH,  M.  D. 

TT'OR  the  difeovery  of  this  ufeful  vine,  we  are,  I believe,  indebted  to  Mr. 
'*■  Howison,  late  Surgeon  at  Pullo-pinang ; but  it  would  appear  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  determining  its  botanical  character.  To  DoHor  Charles 
Campbell,  of  Fort  Marlborough , we  owe  the  gratification  arifing  from  a know- 
ledge thereof. 

About  twelve  months  ago  I received  from  that  gentleman,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  very  complete  fpecimens,  in  full  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. 
From  thefe  I was  enabled  to  reduce  it  to  its  clafs  and  order  in  the  Linnaan 
Syfiem.  It  forms  a new  genus  in  the  clafs  Pentandria , and  order  Monogynia> 
and  comes  in  immediately  after  cTabern<emontanai  confequently  belongs  to  the 
thirtieth  natural  order,  or  clafs  called  Contort a by  Linn^us  in  his  natural 
method  of  claflification  or  arrangement.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  plants 
of  this  order  is,  their  yielding,  on  being  cut,  a juice  which  is  generally  milky, 
and  for  the  mod  part  deemed  of  a poifonous  nature. 
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The  generic  name,  Urceola , which  I have  given  to  this  plant,  is  from  the 
firudture  of  the  corol,  and  the  fpecific  name  from  the  quality  of  its  thickened 
juice. 

So  far  as  I can  find,  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  this  vine  has  been  taken  no- 
tice of  by  any  European  till  now.  I have  carefully  looked  over  the  Hortus  Ma- 
labaricus,  Rumphius’s  Herbarium  Amboinenfey  &c.  &c.  Figures  of  Indian  Plants, 
without  being  able  to  find  any  one  that  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  re- 
ferred to.  A fubfiance  of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably  the  very  fame,  wasdif- 
covered  in  the  Ifland  of  Mauritius,  by  M.  Poivre,  and  from  thence  fent  to 
France  but,  fo  far  as  I know,  we  are  fiill  ignorant  of  the  plant  that  yields  it. 

The  impropriety  of  giving  to  Caout-chouc  the  term  gum,  refin,  or  gum-refin, 
every  one  feems  fenfibleof,  as  it  poffdfes  qualities  totally  different  from  all  fuch 
fubftances  as  are  ufually  arranged  under  thofe  generic  names:  yet  it  fiill  con- 
tinues, by  mofi  authors  I have  met  with,  to  be  denominated  elafiic  refin,  or 
elaftic  gum.  Some  term  it  fimply  Caout-chouc,  which  I wifii  may  be  confidered 
as  the  generic  name  of  all  fuch  concrete  vegetable  juices  (mentioned  in  this  me- 
moir) as  poffefs  elafticity,  inflammability,  and  are  foluble  in  the  effential  oils, 
without  the  afliftance  of  heat. 

In  a mere  definition,  it  would  be  improper  to  fiate  what  qualities  the  objedl 
does  not  poflefs;  confequently  it  muft  be  underfiood  that  this  fubfiance  is  not 
foluble  in  the  menftruums  which  ufually  dilfolve  refins  and  gums. 

Eajl  India  Caout-chouc  would  be  a very  proper  fpecific  name  for  that  of  Urceola 
elaftic  a > were  there  not  other  trees  w'hich  yield  juices  fo  fimilar,  as  to  come  un- 
der the  fame  generic  character  j but  as  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I will  apply  the  name 
of  the  tree  which  yields  it  for  a fpecific  one.  E.  G.  Caout-chouc  of  Urceola  elaftica, 
Caout-chouc  of  Ficus  Indie  a,  Caout-chouc  of  Artocarpus  integrifolia , &c.  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TI1E  PLANT  URCEOLA. 

PENTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Gen.  Char,  calyx  beneath  five-toothed ; corol  one  petaled,  pitcher 
fhaped,  with  its  contracted  mouth  five-toothed  : neCtary  entire,  furround- 
ing the  germs  ; follicles  two,  round,  drupacious  ; feeds  numerous,  immerfed 
in  pulp. 

Urceola  Elastica. 

Shrubby,  twining,  leaves  oppotite,  oblong,  panicles  terminal,  is  a native 
of  Sumatra , Pullo-pinang , See.  Malay  countries. 

Stem , woody,  climbing  over  trees,  &c.  to  a very  great  extent,  young  flioots 
twining,  and  a little  hairy,  bark  of  the  old  woody  parts  thick,  dark  coloured, 
confiderably  uneven,  a little  fcabrous,  on  which  I found  feveral  fpecies 
of  mofs,  particularly  large  patches  of  lichen ; the  wood  is  white,  light,  and 
porous. 

Leaves , oppofite,  fhort-pctioled,  horizontal,  ovate,  oblong,  pointed,  entire, 
a little  fcabrous,  with  a few  fcattered  white  hairs  on  the  under  fide. 

Stipules,  none. 

Panicles,  terminal,  brachiate,  very  ramus. 

Flowers,  numerous,  minute,  of  a dull,  greenifh  colour,  and  hairy  on  the 
outfide. 

Brafls,  lanceolate,  one  at  each  diviflon  and  fubdivilion  of  the  panicle. 

Calyx,  perianth,  one-leaved,  five-toothed,  permanent. 

Corol,  one  petaled,  pitcher  fhaped,  hairy,  mouth  much  contracted,  five- 
toothed, divifions  ereCt,  acute,  neCtary  entire,  cylindrick,  embracing  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  germs. 

Stamens,  filaments  five,  very  fhort,  from  the  bafe  of  the  corol.  Anthers 
Vol.  V.  X 
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arrow  fhaped,  converging,  bearing  their  pollen  in  two  grooves  on  the  infide, 
near  the  apex  ; between  thefe  grooves  and  the  infertions  of  the  filaments  they 
are  covered  with  white  foft  hairs. 

Pi/lil,  germs  two ; above  the  netftary  they  are  very  hairy  round  the  margins 
of  their  truncated  tops.  Style  Angle,  fhorter  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  ovate, 
with  a circular  band,  dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  different  colours. 

Per.  Follicles  two,  round,  laterally  comprefled  into  the  fhape  of  a turnip, 
wrinkled,  leathery,  about  three  inches  in  their  greateft  diameters — one  cell- 
ed, two  valved. 

Seeds , very  numerous,  reniform,  immerfed  in  firm  flefhy  pulp. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

1.  A branchlet  in  flower,  natural  fize. 

2.  A flower  magnified. 

3.  The  fame  laid  open,  which  expofes  to  view  the  fituation  of  the  ftamens 
inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  corol,  the  nedtarium  furrounding  the  lower 
half  of  the  two  germs,  their  upper  half  with  hairy  margins,  the  ftvle 
and  ovate  party-coloured  ; ftigma  appearing  above  the  nedlary. 

4.  Outfide  of  one  of  the  ftamens  1 

1 much  magnified. 

5.  Infide  of  the  fame  J 

6.  The  nedlarium  laid  open,  expofing  to  view  the  whole  of  the  piftil. 

7.  The  two  feed  veflels  (called  by  Lmnams  follicles),  natural  fize  ; half  of  one 
of  them  is  removed,  to.  ftiew  the  feed  immerfed  in  pulp.  A portion, 
thereof  is  alfo  cut  away,  which  more  clearly  ihews  the  fituation  and  fhape 
of  the  feed. 

From  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  this  plant  there  oozes  a milky  fluid,  which 
on  expofure  to  the  open  air,  feparates  into  an  elaftic  coagulum,  and  watery 

liquid. 
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liquid,  apparently  of  no  ufe,  after  the  reparation  takes  place.  This  coagulum 
is  not  only  like  the  American  caout-chouc  or  Indian  rubber,  but  poffefles  the 
fame  properties,  as  will  be  feen  from  the  following  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  made  on  fome  which  had  been  extracted  from  the  vine  about  five  months 
ago.  A ball  of  it  now  before  me,  is  to  my  fenfe,  totally  void  of  fmell,  even 
when  cut  into,  is  very  firm,  nearly  fpherical,  meafures  nine  and  a half  inches 
in  circumference,  and  weighs  feven  ounces  and  a quarter,  its  colour  on  the 
eutfide  is  that  of  American  caout-chouc , where  frefli  cut  into  of  a light  brown 
colour  till  the  adtion  of  the  air  darkens  it;  throughout  there  are  numerous  fmall 
cells,  filled  with  a portion  of  light  brown  watery  liquid  above  mentioned.  This 
ball,  in  limply  falling  from  a height  of  fifteen  feet,  rebounds  about  ten  or 
twelve  times,  the  fir  ft  is  from  five  to  feven  feet  high,  the  fuccecding  ones  of 
courfe  lefiening  by  gradation. 


This  fubftance  is  not  now  foluble  in  the  above  mentioned  liquid  contained  in 
its  cells,  although  fo  intimately  blended  therewith  when  firft  drawn  from  the 
plant,  as  to  render  it  fo  thin,  as  to  be  readily  applied  to  the  various  purpofes 
to  which  it  is  fo  well  adapted  when  in  a fluid  ftate. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  caout-chouc  poflefies 
a confiderable  fhare  of  folidity  and  elafticity  in  an  eminent  degree.  I compared 
the  laft  quality,  with  that  of  American  caout-chouc  by  taking  fmall  flips  of 
each,  and  extending  them  till  they  broke  ; that  of  Urceola,  was  found  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a much  greater  degree  of  extenllon,  (and  contradlion)  than 
the  American  : however,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  time  the  refpedtive  fub- 
ftances  have  been  drawn  from  their  plants. 
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The  Urceola  caout-cliouc , rubs  out  the  marks  of  a black  lead  pencil,  as 
readily  as  the  American,  and  is  evidently  the  fubftance  of  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  make  their  elaitic  rings. 

It  contains  much  combuftible  matter,  burning  entirely  away,  with  a clear 
flame,  emitting  a coniiderable  deal  of  dark-coloured  fmoke  which  readily 
condenfes  into  a large  proportion  of  exceeding  line  foot,  or  lamp-black  ; at 
the  fame  time  it  gives  but  little  fmell,  and  that  not  difagreeable  ; the  com- 
bullion  is  often  fo  rapid,  as  to  caufe  drops  of  a black  liquid,  very  like  tar, 
to  fall  from  the  burning  mat’s ; this  is  equally  inflammable  with  the  reft, 
and  continues  when  cold  in  its  femi-fluid  ftate,  but  totally  void  of  elaflicity  ; 
in  America  the  caoutchouc  is  ufed  for  torches,  ours  appears  to  be  equally  fit 
for  that  purpofe.  Expofed  in  a filver  fpoon  to  a heat,  about  equal  to  that 
which  melts  lead  or  tin,  it  is  reduced  into  a thick,  black,  inflammable  liquid, 
fuch  as  drops  from  it  during  combuftion,  and  is  equally  deprived  of  its  elaftic 
powers,  confequently  rendered  unfit  for  thofe  purpofes,  for  which  its  original 
elaflicity  rendered  it  fo  proper. 

It  is  infoluble  in  fpirits  of  wine,  nor  has  water  any  more  eftedl  on  it,  except 
when  affilted  by  heat,  and  then  it  is  only  foftened  by  it. 

Sulphuric  acid  reduced  it  into  a black,  brittle,  charcoal  like  fubftance, 
beginning  at  the  furface  of  the  caout-cliouc^  and  if  the  pieces  are  not  very  thin, 
or  fmall,  it  requires  fome  days  to  penetrate  to  their  centre;  during  the  procefs, 
the  acid  is  rendered  very  dark  coloured,  almolt  black.  It  the  fulphuric  acid 
i§  previoufiy  diluted,  with  only  an  equal  quantity  ot  water,  it  does  not  then 
appear  to  have  any  effect  on  this  fubftance,  nor  "rs  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
changed  thereby. 
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Nitric  acid  reduced  it  in  twelve  hours  to  a foft,  yellow,  unelaftic  mafs, 
while  tlie  acid  is  rendered  yellow  ; at  the  end  of  two  days,  the  caout-chouc  had 
acquired  fome  degree  of  friability  and  hardnefs.  The  fame  experiment  made 
on  American  caout-chouc  was  attended  with  fimilar  effects.  Muriatic  acid 
had  no  effect  on  it.. 

Sulphuric  aether  only  foftened  it,  and  rendered  the  different  minute  portions 
it  was  cut  into  eafily  united,  and  without  any  feeming  diminution  of  elaf- 
ticity. 

Nitric  aether  I did  not  find  a better  menffruum  than  the  vitriolic,  confe- 
quently,  if  the  aether  I employed  was  pure,  of  which  I have  fome  doubt, 
this  fubftance  mult  differ  effentially  from  that  of  America , which  Berxiard 
reports  to  lie  foluble  in  nitric  aether. 

Where  this,  fubltance  can  be  had  in  a fluid  ftate,  there  is  no  neceflity  for 
difibLving  or  foftening  it,  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  various  ufes  for  which 
it  may  be  required  ; but  where  the  dry  caout-chouc  is  only  procurable,  ful- 
phuric  aether  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  medium,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered 
fo  foft  as  to  be  readily  formed  into  a variety  of  fliapes. 

Like  American  caout-chouc , it  is  foluble  in  the  effential  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  I find  it  equally  fo  in  Cajeput  oil,  an  effential  oil,  faid  to  be  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  Leucadendron.  Both  folutions  appear  perfect, 
thick,  and  very  glutinous.  Spirits  of  wine,  added  to  the  folution  in  Cajeput 
oil,  foon  united  with  the  oil,  and  left  the  caout-chouc  floating  on  the  mixture 
in  a foft  femi-fluid  ftate,  which,  on  being  walhed  in  the  fame  liquor,  and 
expofed  to  the  air,  became  as  firm  as  before  it  was  diffolved,  and  retained 
its  elaltic  powers  perfe<5tlv,  while  in  the  intermediate  ftates  between  femi-fluid 

and 
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and  firm,  it  could  be  drawn  out  into  long,  transparent  threads,  refembling, 
in  the  polifh.  of  their  Surface,  the  fibres  of  the  tendons  of  animals ; when  they 
broke,  the  elafticity  was  fo  great,  that  each  end  inftantaneoufly  returned  to  its 
reSpedlive  mafs.  Through  all  thefe  Stages  the  leaft  preffure  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  united  different  portions,  as  perfectly  as  if  they  never  had  been 
Separated,  and  without  any  clamminefs,  or  flicking  to  the  fingers,  which 
renders  mod  of  the  Solutions  of  caout-chout , So  very  unfit  for  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  required.  A piece  of  catgut  covered  with  the  half  infpiffated 
Solution,  and  rolled  between  two  Smooth  Surfaces,  Soon  acquired  a polifh, 
and  conliftence  very  proper  for  bougies.  Cajeput  oil,  I alfo  found  a good 
menffruum  for  American  caout-chouc,  and  was  as  readily  Separated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  Spirit  of  wine,  or  ruin,  as  the  other,  and  appears  equally 
fit  for  ufe,  as  I covered  a piece  of  catgut  with  the  waffled  Solution  as  perfectly 
as  with  that  of  Urceola.  The  only  difference  I could  obferve,  was  a little 
more  adheffvenefs  from  its  not  drying  So  quickly;  the  oil  of  turpentine  had 
greater  attraction  for  the  caout-chouc , than  for  the  Spirits  of  wine,  consequently 
remained  obftinately  united  to  the  former,  which  prevented  its  being  brought 
into  that  Hate  ot  firmnels  tit  for  handling,  which  it  acquired  when  Cajeput 
<s>il  was  the  menffruum. 

The  Cajeput  Solution  employed  as  a varnifh  did  not  dry,  but  remained 
moiff  and  clammy,  whereas  the  turpentine  Solution  dried  pretty  faff. 

Expreficd  oil  of  olives  and  linfecd  proved  imperfedt  menflruums  while 
cold,  as  the  caout-clwuc,  in  Several  days,  was  only  rendered  Soft,  and  the  oils 
vifeid,  but  with  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  melts  tin,  continued 
for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  it  was  perfectly  difiolved,  but  the  Solution 
remained  thin  and  void  of  elafticity.  I alfo  Sound  it  Soluble  in  wax,  and  in 
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butter  in  the  fume  degree  of  heat,  but  ftill  thefe  folutions  were  without 
elafticity,  or  any  appearance  of  being  ufefuh 

I fhall  now  conclude  what  I have  to  offer  on  the  caout-chouc , or  Urceola 
elajiica , with  obferving  that  fome  philofophers  of  eminence  have  entertained 
doubts  of  the  American  caout-chouc  being  a Ample  vegetable  fubftance,  and, 
fufpeeff  it  to  bo  an  artificial  production,  an  idea  which  I hope  the  above  de- 
tailed experiments  will  help  to  eradicate,  and  confequently  to  reltore  the  hif- 
torics  of  that  fubfiance  by  M.  De  la  Condamine  and  others,  to  that  degree  of 
credit  to  which  they  feem  jufily  entitled,  in  fupport  of  which  it  may  be  fur- 
ther obferved,  that  befides  Urceola  elajiica  there  are  many  other  trees,  natives 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  that  yield  a milky  juice,  pofleffing  qualities  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  as  artocarpus  integrifolia  (common  jack  tree)  ficus  religiofius  et 
lndica , Hippomane  higlandulofia , Cecropia  peltata , &c. 

The  caout-chouc  or  fiats  religiofia,  the  Hindus  confider  the  mod;  tenacious 
vegetable  juice  they  arc  acquainted  with  ; from  it  their  bed;  bird  lime  is  pre- 
pared. I have  examined  its  qualities  as  well  as  thofe  of  ficus  lndica  and  ar- 
tocarpus integrifolia,  by  experiments,  fimilar  to  thofe  above  related,  and  found 
them  triflingly  eladic  when  compared  with  the  American  and  Urceola  caout- 
choucs, but  infinitely  more  vifeid  than  either  ; they  are  alfo  inflammable, 
though  in  a lefs  degree,  and  fhew  nearly  the  fame  phenomena  when  im- 
merfed  in  the  mineral  acids,  folution  of  cauftic  alkali,  alkohol,  fat,  and  eflential 
oils;  but  the  folution  in  Cajcput  oil  could  not  be  feparated  by  fpirits  of  wine 
and  collected  again  like  the  folutions  of  the  Urceola  and  American  caout- 
choucs. 
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JAYASINIIA,  RAJAH  OF  AMBHERE,  OR  JAYANAGAR 
By  William  Hunter,  Efquirc. 

HILE  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  has  been  turned  towards  the 


Rate  of  fcience  in  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Jfiatick  Society  have  been  more  particularly  dire&ed  to  inveftigate  the  know- 
ledge attained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hinduftan  ; it  is  a tribute  due  to  a 
congenial  fpirit,  to  refcue  from  oblivion  thofe  among  their  defendants  in  mo- 
dern times,  who,  riling  fuperior  to  the  prejudices  of  education,  of  national  pride 
and  religion,  have  driven  to  enrich  their  country  with  fcientific  truth  derived 
from  a foreign  fource. 

The  name  of  Jayasiniia  is  not  unknown  in  Europe ; it  has  been  conligned 
to  immortality  by  the  pen  of  the  illuftrious  Sir  William  Jones  : but  yet, 
the  extent  of  his  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  is  little  known  ; and  the  juft 
claims  of  fuperior  genius  and  zeal  will,  I hope,  juftify  my  taking  up  a part  of 
the  Society’s  time  with  a more  particular  enumeration  of  his  labours. 

Jey-sixg  or  Jayasinha  fucceeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  Rajahs 
of  Ambhere,  in  the  year  Vicramadittya  1750,  correfponding  to  l6f)3  of  the 
Chrtftian  sera.  Ilis  mind  had  been  early  ftored  with  the  knowledge  contained 
in  the  Hindu  writings,  but  he  appears  to  have  peculiarly  attached  himfelf  to  the 
Vol.  V.  Y mathe- 
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mathematical  Iciences,  and  his  reputation  for  hull  in  them  flood  fo  high,  that 
he  was  cliofen  by  the  Emperor  Mahommed  Shah  to  reform  the  calendar, 
which,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  exifting  tables,  had  ccafed  to  correfpond 
with  the  actual  appearance  of  the  heavens.  Jayasinha  undertook  the  talk, 
and  eonflrudled  a new  fet  of  tables,  which  in  honour  of  the  reigning  prince  he 
named  Zeej  Mahommedjhahy . By  thefe  almanacks  are  conftrudled  at  Dehly , and 
all  aftronomical  computations  made  at  the  prefent  time.  The  belt  and  moft  au- 
thentic account  of  his  labours  for  the  completion  of  this  work  and  the  advance- 
ment of  aftronomical  knowledge  is  contained  in  his  own  preface  to  the  Zeej 
Mahommedjhahy,  which  follows  with  a literal  tranflatiotu 


‘ Praife  be  to  God,  fueh  that  the 
4 minutely  difcerning  genius  of  the 
4 profoundefl  geometers  in  uttering 
4 the  fmalleft  particle  of  it,  may  open 
4 the  mouth  in  confeffion  of  inabi- 
< lity ; and  fuch  adoration,  that  the 
4 ftudy  and  accuracy  of  aftronomers 
4 who  meafure  the  heavens,  on  the 
4 firfl  flep  towards  expreffing  it,  may 
4 acknowledge  their  aflonilhmcnt  and 
4 utter  infufficiency.  Let  us  devote 
4 ourfelves  at  the  altar  of  the  King  of 
4 Kings,  hallowed  be  his  name  ! in 
4 the  book  of  the  regiller  of  whofe 
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‘ power  the  lofty  orbs  of  heaven  are 
‘ only  a few  leaves  ; and  the  ftars  and 
* that  heavenly  courfer  the  fun,  a fmall 
‘ piece  of  money  in  the  treafury  of 
{ the  empire  of  the  Moft  High. 


* * 

r* b *W*' 

CXam!  ^ y eXj 

^ I CXaL  Xmj  ^ j Li>»  A>.J  ~j\  cX  ^ 
gj mr  ^J\  CXJljU 

J L> 

J L5^"°  1 J f*^/' 


L5*V 


e 


J-kkk 


•A^,J 


* If  he  had  not  adorned  the  pages 

* of  the  table  of  the  climates  of  the 

* earth  with  the  lines  of  rivers,  and 
‘ the  characters  of  grades  and  trees, 
c no  calculator  could  haveconftru6ted 
i the  almanack  of  the  various  kinds 

* of  feeds  and  of  fruits  which  it  con- 
( tains.  And  if  he  had  not  enlighten- 
‘ ed  the  dark  path  of  the  elements 
( with  the  torches  of  the  fixed  ftars, 

* the  planets,  and  the  refplendent  fun 
f and  moon,  how  could  it  have  been 

* poffible  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 

* wifhes,  or  to  efcape  from  the  laby- 


XJ 


»J  aJU 


r’-vj  j aLv 

c^U!  ^y  \j 

Ly^j » CXjHj  y^cL^jZ 

y}-*J C—jLo  \ ^ ^ ^JOu>  Ij y 

(j(XK»yC>  y~^r>  y&  IL» 
% % 

yj\  (jiJ  y<Xi  yjt 

y ^ eXj ! y cX  y I 


.yyAku 


C — ^ * V cXa^W 

* rinth, 
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c rinth,  and  the  precipices  of  igno- 

* ranee. 

/ * 

( From  inability  to  comprehend 

* the  all-encompafling  beneficence  of 

* his  power,  Hipparchus  is  an  igno- 
i rant  clown,  who  wrings  the  hands  of 
c vexation  ; and  in  the  contemplation 
i of  his  exalted  majefty,  Ptolemy  is 
c a bat,  who  can  never  arrive  at  the 
‘ fun  of  truth  : The  demonftrations 
f of  Euclid  are  an  imperfect  fkctch 
i of  the  forms  of  his  contrivance  ; and 
‘ thoufands  of  Jem  shed  Cashy,  or 
‘ Nuseer  Toosee,  in  this  attempt 
‘ would  labour  in  vain. 

c But  fince  the  well-wifher  of  the 
‘ works  of  creation,  and  the  admiring 
‘ fpe&ator  of  the  theatre  of  infinite 
4 wifdom  and  providence,  Servai-Jey- 
‘ fmg  from  the  firft  dawning  of  reafon 
‘ in  his  mind,  and  during  its  progrefs 
( towards  maturity,  was  entirely  de- 
4 voted  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematical 
4 fcience,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
4 conftantly  diredled  to  the  folution 


l,_5^ 


L*X  XfJ1 1 ^ 

I ^2-ol^i:  <Jo*.  J v — iuli'e}  *• — Kj^kXj 

s. 

y\  Aj  gUu  jy^o 
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e of  its  moft  difficult  problems ; by 
‘ the  aid  of  the  fupreme  artificer  he 
‘ obtained  a thorough  knowledge  of 
‘ its  principles  and  rules. — He  found 
e that  the  calculation  of  the  places  of 
‘ the  ftars  as  obtained  from  the  tables 
( in  common  ufe,  fuch  as  the  new 
{ tables  of  Seid  Goorganee  and 
f Khacanee,  and  the  Tufjieelat- 

* Mula-Chand-Akber-Jhahee , and  the 
( Hindu  books,  and  the  European  ta- 
‘ bles,  in  very  many  cafes,  give  them 

* widely  different  from  thofe  deter- 

* mined  by  obfervation  : efpecially 
‘ the  appearance  of  the  new  moons, 

‘ the  computation  of  which  does  not 

* agree  with  obfervation. 

‘ Seeing  that  very  important  affairs 

* both  regarding  religion  and  the  ad- 

* miniflration  of  empire  depend  upon 
‘ thefe  ; and  that  in  the  time  of  the 
‘ rifing  and  fetting  of  the  planets, 

‘ and  the  feafons  of  eclipfes  of  the 
‘ fun  and  moon,  many  confiderable 

* difagreements,  of  a fimilar  na- 
‘ ture,  were  found  ; he  reprefented 


'J ^ ^ 

^ ^ p L-f  cXaJUw 

S*  £x/'  J j 

^ 

A '^Xo  Lj  ^ ^<*0  ^ <3^3 

O f dJ  do \r  L o 

t—'OL j J^*g  ^S'  g<_X^ 


jir^r  jb.  ^ 

V^31  j j JU 

^y ^ j 

LlL*  C C,  Lxak  « 

^Jjlko  yXS I CL;li j 
■J  U 

* it 
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‘ it  to  liis  majefty  of  dignity  and 
4 power,  the  fun  of  the  firmament 
4 of  felicity  and  dominion,  the  fplen- 
4 dor  of  the  forehead  of  imperial 
4 magnificence,  the  unrivalled  pearl 
4 of  the  fea  of  fovereignty,  the  in- 
4 comparably  brighteil  ftar  of  the 
4 heaven  of  empire,  whofe  ftandard  is 
4 the  Sun,  whofe  retinue  the  Moon  ; 
4 whofe  lance  is  Mars,  and  his  pen 
4 like  Mercury  ; with  attendants 
4 like  Venus  ; whofe  threfhold  is  the 
4 fky,  whofe  fignet  is  Jupiter  ; 
4 whofe  centinel  Saturn;  the  Em- 
4 peror  defeended  from  a long  race  of 
4 Kings  ; an  Alexander  in  dignity; 
4 the  fhadow  of  God;  the  victorious 
4 king,  Mahommed  Shah,  may  he  ever 
4 be  triumphant  in  battle  ! 


^r° 


tOo  ) 


v y ./ 


C jC  C i E[  _y 

u- 

L 1 lXaA/v  1 
(^LauNW  ( g\a^U 

0ljWl  0UA«JI  0lkLJI 

^yis  l *'  Erkr  I i^j\ 


^ ^ 5 Ev j (*£y  Lc  g Ex  A Lakm  ! 

c\a  j Gw  I 


4 He  was  pleafed  to  reply, fince  you, 
4 who  are  learned  in  the  myfieries  of 
4 fcience,  have  a perfeCt  knowledge 
4 of  this  matter;  having  affembled  the 
4 aftronomers  and  geometriciinsof  the 
4 faith  of  Islam  and  the  Bramins  and 


CgUtci  ^ I A==?  OJe^^s  Js 

' v-*  ^ ^ — v 1 J ) A I 

^-5  (^EpsC'”'4  ^ I^J  Gjg  Ody*  CLi^jI 

^ (J  E>  i-Xaj  ^ ! 

^ O Gj-SlV^0 

4 Pandits, 
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* PtinJUs,  and  the.  aftronomers  of  Eu~ 
‘ rope,  and  having  prepared  all  the  ap- 
4 paratus  of  an  obfervatory,  do  you 
c fo  labour  for  the  afeertaining  of  the 
4 point  in  queftion,  that  the  dilagree- 
4 ment  between  the  calculated  times 
4 of  thofe  phenomena,  and  the  times 
4 in  which  they  are  obfervedto  happen 
4 may  be  redtified. 


vAjLj-J  ^ 5 cXckjJ^t 

^iOi  (Jjl 

[y  I 0> y*Q 


4 iVlthough  this  was  a mighty  talk, 

4 which  during  a long  period  of  time 
4 none  of  the  powerful  Rajahs  had 
4 profecuted  ; nor,  among  the  tribes 

* of  Islam,  lince  the  time  of  the  mar- 

* tyr  prince,  whofe  fins  arc  forgiven, 

4 Mirza  Uluga  Beg,  to  the  prefent, 

* which  comprehends  a period  of 
4 more  than  three  hundred  years,  had 

* any  one  of  the  kings,  pofiefled  of 
4 power  and  dignity,  turned  his  at- 
4 tendon  to  this  object  ; yet,  to  ac- 
4 complilli  the  exalted  command 
4 which  he  had  received,  he  ( Jeyjing ,) 
4 bound  the  girdle  of  refolution  about 
4 the  loins  of  his  foul,  and  conftrucfied 
4 here  (at  Dehly)  feveral  of  the  in- 


dS jK ^ I Ai~z? 

j\  <\£=5  goVh  CkjlEo 

(j)  I j-o  I <jJ3 

^ ril  AM  f «ds 

J ^ d-JCo  ! \j yt,  g Lhi  Ls3  j j\ 

(J  t«o  cX^2-yj>i  j\  5 Ly  <X!~r-i  Uj 


IjjjJ  U-O*.  Laj  (^Uh 
) f AA/M,jCj  li“=>  U LC^> 


X O 4*0  _ 

^ J 


j o^/r  My1/ 
. * 
kyjA-s  U ^cl  ^Lsr'ly*)  ^Xc!  & 

(jLyo  y v V LLsJ 

U>  I (^o\aCs» 

^Vo  Ok  aXjI  <_\aj 

4 ftruments 
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c ftruments  of  an  obfervatory,  fuch 
‘ as  had  been  erected  at  Samarcand , 
‘ agreeably  to  the  Mufuhnan  books: 
e fuch  as  Zatul-huluck , of  brafs,  in  di- 
f ameter  three  guz  of  the  meafure  now 
‘ in  ufe,  (which  is  nearly  equal  to  two 
c cubits  of  the  Coram)  and  Zat-ul- 
i Jhobetein,  and  Zat-rd-fuchetein , and 
‘ Suds-Fukheri , and  JhamJah.  But  find- 
'*  ing  that  brafs  inftruments  did  not 
c come  up  to  the  ideas  which  he  had 


jH2JZ  y~==<  AyjaAJ 

^ ^-cd.y 


v— I 


•xX-cLij  ^ c 

^y^J-  C^T 


1 formed  of  accuracy,  becaufe  of  the 
4 fmallnefs  of  their  hze,  the  want  of 
4 divihon  into  minutes,  the  fhaking 
4 and  wearing  of  their  axes,  the  dif- 
4 placement  of  the  centres  of  the  cir- 
4 cles,  and  the  fhifting  of  the  planes  of 
4 the  inftruments  ; he  concluded  that 
4 the  reafon  why  the  determinations  of 
4 the  ancients,  fuch  as  Hipparchus 
4 and  Ptolemy  proved  inaccurate, 
4 muft  have  been  of  this  kind;  there- 
4 fore  he  conftrudted  in  Dar-ul-khe- 
4 lafet  Shah-Jehanabad,  which  is  the 
‘ feat  of  empire  and  profperity,  inftru- 
4 ments  of  his  own  invention,  fuch  asJey- 
4 pergas  and  Ram-junter  and  Semrat- 


j y \jiSy==>  yo 

A J by.  . J C _) 

bcj Lc u\^«c ,yX<si 

l«AJ  ^ J L^-'V-A^yj 

JbXJ  yi  OJJLj  Lo 

d>Ul  sLh  AaXXasrl  J<3  C> 

J cX 

Jtoi  j 

<w|w4w*,£  ^ ^ f I ^ ^ I 

V1  cxx"  j r^j  j 

1 >C^  g d>  (•)  I Jil5  K*aJ  &r~7~>  »\aN. 

V of  w J J 
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junter , the  femidiameter  of  which  is 
of  eighteen  cubits,  and  one  minute 
on  it  is  a barley-corn  and  a half; 
of  ftone  and  lime,  of  perfedt  liabili- 
ty, with  attention  to  the  rules  of  ge- 
ometry, and  adjuftment  to  the  meri- 
dian, and  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 

_ I cm.  * . * Q 

and  with  care  in  the  meafuring  and 
fixing  of  them  ; fo  that  the  inaccu- 
racies from  the  lhaking  of  the  cir- 
cles, and  the  wearing  of  their  axes, 
and  difplacement  of  their  centres, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  minutes, 
might  be  corrected. 

* Thus  an  accurate  method  of  con- 
ftrudting  an  obfervatory  was  efta- 
blifhed  ; and  the  difference  which 
had  exifted  between  the  computed 
and  obferved  places  of  the  fixed  ftars 
and  planets,  by  means  of  obferving 
their  mean  motions  and  aberrations 
with  fuch  infiruments,  was  removed. 
And,  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  thefe  obfervations,  he  confirudled 
infiruments  of  the  fame  kind  in  Suvai 
Jcypoor 9 and  Matra,  and  Benares,  and 
Ow/Vi«.--rWhen  lie  compared  thefe 

Vol.  V.  ' 


U3>Tj  UjLyJ 

CaJ  ^ 

^ (^yjl 

J\Ja  lykJI  v — 

i<J/ /-°Vr  1 — -aa2J  * ^jijA 

C C y v-yAsw  ^jA  i-Xj  la 

^ t_aliaj|  ^cXaI^i  jj 

^—■^a  La  A tau « Laa  ^ 
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>AaJ 
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_,i  ^yr  cl aj  Ul>^j  1a  (Av»y — ^ 
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cSls^tj  £aa 

dl  | ^-A^A  he  (_X-c 

A uy'-vj  hr'^AyA’Cs^  C£! 
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A&J  Lake  <3-Xj  (JIaIoI  vX^D  Ul^Uu 
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obfer- 
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* obfervatories,  after  allowing  for  the 
‘ difference  of  longitude  between  the 

* places  where  they  flood,  the  obfer- 
‘ vations  and  calculations  agreed. — 

* Hence  he  determined  to  eredt  fimi- 
1 lar  obfervatories  in  other  large  ci- 
‘ ties,  that  fo  every  perfon  who  is  de- 

* voted  to  thefe  ftudies,  whenever  he 
‘ wifhes  to  afeertain  the  place  of  a 
‘ itar,  or  the  relative  fituation  of  one 
c ffar  to  another,  might  by  thefe  in- 
‘ ftrumenls  obferve  the  phenomena. 

‘ But,  feeing  that  in  many  cafes  it  is 
‘ neceliary  to  determine  paft  or  fu- 
‘ ture  phenomena,  and  alfo,  that  in 
‘ the  inftant  of  their  occurrence, 

* clouds  or  rain  may  prevent  the  ob- 

* fervation,  or  the  power  and  oppor- 
‘ tunity  of  accefs  to  an  obfervatory 
‘ may  be  wanting,  he  deemed  it  ne- 
c ceffary  that  a table  be  conffrudted, 

* by  means  of  which  the  daily  places 

* of  the  ftars  being  calculated  every 
‘ year,  and  difpofed  in  a calendar, 
‘ may  be  always  in  readinefs. 


L ^-cLa 

cJwis  eX-cl 

y^  I y^3 

<3cV !<3  iSJoLLw  ^ 
cXaw  La  (.CLa*m  I lj 

5 L==? 

ys  y£~>  *,  La 

iSJ==3  C-\£&  Ntda.  t-^v.t7-=g 

juX^LmU^  (^Lcxj  | (yJyl  c\-L==? 
s5!?  Laa^a^u  i \ ' — 1 ^ 1 o\a  1-^.a 

y ^ <x£==> 

y cXwAj  L^j  be  t,  a G L-^ 

OwjLj  5 L==s  Oo * y<^> 

y I OJo ! La  CiyAij  £a  u iy  jy  Lj  y »a  I 

yyXX+s  O^o  j3  y y y 

y\  X £==>  CiyJi- i La 

LkwJ  (_)  Ljj  . > 

y*  y * <\J==5  lAaL^a  C^xa  jaS  <3  y ci 

<-X*h  La  c\x^ 


‘ In  the  fame  manner  as  the  geo-  ^IcXwoffr y JoL^e 

‘ meters  and  aftronomers  of  antiquity  U OuU 


bellowed 
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*'  be  flowed  many  years  on  the  practice  v — ju^Lj  cXil^A^  ^**^1 

1 of  obfervation,  thus,  for  the  efta-  ^1  cXxJ  6 

‘ blifhment  of  a certain  method,  after  4 >-  ^ . 

*£>  J u-O ]*£=»  Jw)-  ~A  £ 

‘ having confhudtedthefeinllruments,  ^ J J ^ s 

‘ the  places  of  the  ftars  were  daily 

‘ obferved.  After  feven  years  had  1 Aa>^»  Jvf  (JL* 


been  fpent  in  this  employment,  in- 
‘ formation  was  received,  that  about 
‘ this  time  obfervatories  had  been 


o4/~ 


b Ob>A^J  ^jA  A_> 


‘ conftru&ed  in  Europe,  and  that  the  J hsr'l 

/ 

‘ learned  of  that  country  were  era- 
‘ ployed  in  the  profecution  of  this 


‘ important  work  ; that  the  bufinefs 


bs;Jl  A lXm oj  aJLA.  <-XJ ! 


jA  sj\  j U.  ^ 

LA  cXj!  uXiLjj  h-JbJLsy 

eXyJuu,  < J cXa^.  Lsr*^  yS  AaJx 
‘accuracy,  the  fubtlcties  of  this  fd-  ^ ^ ^ *^|  ^UlO  JU 

‘ ence.  For  this  reafon,  having  fent  1 ” ' 

‘ to  that  country  feveral  Ikilful  per-  5<3U“/  oW  C^tdb 

‘ fons  along  with  Padre  Manuel,  iyr!^  ^ b dS'  Ls:JT (JocX^. 

‘ and  having  procured  the  new  tables  bJ  if  Jb  ^ j AyiU 


‘ of  the  obfervatory  was  ftill  carrying 
‘ on  there,  and  that  they  were  con- 
‘ ftantly  labouring  to  determine  with 


cSSrr 


y 


t J 


r*iy/ 


‘ which  had  been  conftru<5ted  there 
‘ thirty  years  * before,  and  published 
‘under  the  name  of  Ltyyer  -f~,  as  JyAb^tbA  ^ I ^ — i->  Lw 

‘well  as  the  European  tables  an-  ^«b  ! ^S\  ^^uw^rsT*  ^yj~^  s Aa-^ 

* Jeysivc  finifhed  his  tables  in  the  year  of  the  Hijira  1141,  or  A.  D.  1728. 

-t  He  LA  Hire,  publifhed  the  full  edition  of  his  tables  in  l6b7>  and  the  fecond  in  1702. 
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‘ terior 
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4 terior  to  thofe  ; on  examining  and 
4 comparing  the  calculations  of  thefe 
4 tables,  with  adlual  obfervation,  it 
4 appeared  there  was  an  error  in  the 
4 former,  in  aligning  the  moon’s 
4 place,  of  half  a degree  : although 
4 the  error  in  the  other  planets  was 
4 not  lo  great,  yet  the  times  of  folar 
4 and  lunar  eclipfes  he  found  to  come 
4 out  later  or  earlier  than  the  truth,  by 
4 the  fourth  part  of  a gjiurry  or  fifteen 
4 puls*.  Hence  he  concluded  that, 
4 fince  in  Europe,  agronomical  inftru- 
4 ments  have  not  been  conftrudled  of 
4 fuch  a fize,  and  fo  large  diameters, 

4 the  motions  which  have  been  ob- 
4 ferved  with  them  may  have  deviated 
4 a little  from  the  truth;  fince,  in  this 
* place,  by  the  aid  of  the  unerring  ar- 
4 tificer,  aftronomical  iniiruments 
4 have  been  conllrudted  with  all  the 
4 exabinefs  that  the  heart  can  defire  ; 

4 and  the  motions  of  the  liars  have, 

4 for  a long  period,  been  conftantly 
4 obferved  with  them  ; agreeably 


jycXw  0*^3 

/ ^ J0 

f ) Ia*w  jS  I 

(Wj  y\  ^ cUaj  ^oJuT 
0 c_)u  j5  dy  S U • f 
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lo  <3  | lowj  A-f  (^_i>  (_T  ^ 

J 5^U  OJI 

^ J !■.  L-\_f  Iaj 

4-vkAST'  CoXr 

y~~*~  ^ * cXji-\»*o  d-’O^c  b 4 
\j*-J  i^j  I cX«^t ^4  c_'U 

ClL-'^iocXxo  « .LoLwj  4 1 O 1 (Sj  J Jr) 

c lyT  c^ly 


• ' Equal  to  fix  minutes  of  our  time,  an  error  of  three  minutes  in  the  moon’s  place  would  occa- 
‘ fion  this  difference  in  time,  and  as  it  is  improbable,  that  La  Hire’s  tables  fhould  be  inaccurate 
‘ to  the  extent  mentioned  above,  of  half  a degree,  I conceive  there  muff  be  an  error  in  the 

‘ original.’ 
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( to  obfervation  the  mean  motions 
{ and  equations  were  eftablifhed.  He 
c found  the  calculation  to  agree  per- 
‘ fedlly  with  the  obfervation  ; and  al- 
‘ though  even  to  this  day  the  bulinefs 
e of  the  obfervatory  is  carried  on, 
‘ a table  under  the  name  of  his  Ma- 
‘ jelly,  the  fhadow  of  God,  compre- 
c bending  the  moll  accurate  rules,  and 
‘ moll  perfect  methods  of  com- 
‘ putation  was  conllrudled  ; that  fo, 
‘ when  the  places  of  the  Hars,  and  the 
‘ appearance  of  the  new  moons,  and 
‘ the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
‘ and  the  conjunctions  of  the  heaven- 
* ly  bodies,  are  computed  by  it,  they 
‘ may  arrive  as  near  as  polfible  to  the 
‘ truth,  which,  in  fact,  is  every  day 
‘ feen  and  confirmed  in  the  obfervatory. 

‘ It  therefore  behoveth  thofe  who 
‘ excel  in  this  art,  in  return  for  fo  great 
f a benefit,  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
‘ for  long  continuance  of  the  power 
‘ and  profperity  of  fo  good  a King, 

‘ the  fafeguard  of  the  earth,  and 
‘ thus  obtain  for  themfelves  a blelfing 
‘ in  both  worlds. 
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The  five  obfervatories  conftrutfted  by  Jayafinha  ftill  exift,  in  a ftate  more  of 
lefs  perfect.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  four  of  the  number, 

I fliall  fubjoin  a fhort  defcription  of  them. 

The  obfervatory  at  Dehly  is  fituated  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  mile  and  a quarter ; it  lies  S.  22  deg.  W,  from  the  Jummah 
MuffiJ,  at  the  diftance  of  a mile  and  three  quarters,  its  latitude  28  deg.  37 
min.  37  fee.  N.  * longitude  77  deg.  2 min.  27  fee.  E.  from  Greenwich  ; it 
conftfts  of  feveral  detached  buildings  : 

1.  A large  Equatorial  Dial,  of  the  form  reprefented  at  the  letter  A in  Sir 
Robert  Barker  s defcription  of  the  Benares  obfervatory,  (Ph.  Tranf.  vol. 
LXVII.)  its  form  is  pretty  entire,  but  the  edges  of  the  gnomon,  and  tliofe  of  the 
circle  on  which  the  degrees  were  marked,  are  broken  in  feveral  places.  The 
length  of  the  gnomon,  meafured  with  a chord,  I found  to  be  118  feet  feven 
inches,  reckoning  its  elevation  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  obfervatory,  2S  deg. 
37  min.;  this  gives  the  length  of  the  bale  104  feet  one  inch,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular height  06  feet  nine  inches ; but,  the  ground  being  lower  at  the  north 
end,  the  a£tual  elevation  at  the  top  of  the  gnomon  above  it  is  more  than  this 
quantity.  This  is  the  inftrument  called  by  Jayafinha,  femrat  Yunter  (the 
prince  of  dials).  It  is  built  of  ftone,  but  the  edges  of  the  gnomon  and  of  the 
arches,  where  the  graduation  was,  were  of  white  marble,  a few  fmall  portions 
of  which  only  remain. 

2.  At  a little  diftance  from  this  inftrument  towards  the  N.W.  is  another 
equatorial  dial,  more  entire,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a different  conftnuftion.  In 
the  middle  ftands  a gnomon,  which,  as  ufual  in  thefe  buildings,  contains  a 

* The  latitude  afiigned  to  it  in  the  Zerj  Mahommedjbaly  is  29  deg.  3“  min. 
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-flair  up  to  the  top.  On  each  fide  of  this  gnomon  are  two  concentric  femicir- 
des,  having  for  their  diameters  the  two  edges  of  the  gnomon  ; they  have  a 
certain  inclination  to  the  horizon  : at  the  fouth  point,  I found  it  to  be  twen- 
ty-nine degrees  (nearly  equal  to  the  latitude,)  but  at  fome  diftance  from  that 
point  it  was  thirty-three  degrees.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  reprefent  me- 
ridians, removed  by  a certain  angle  upon  the  meridian  of  the  place.  On  each 
tide  of  this  part  is  another  gnomon,  equal  in  fize  to  the  former ; and  to  the 
eaftward  and  weftward  of  them,  are  the  arches  on  which  the  hours  are  marked. 
The  ufe  of  the  centre  part  above  deferibed,  I have  never  been  able  to  learn. 
The  length  of  the  gnomon,  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle,  is 
thirty-five  feet  four  inches.  The  length  of  a degree  on  the  outer  circle  is 
3.74  inches.  The  diftance  between  the  outer  and  inner  circle  is  two  feet 
nine  inches.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  lix  parts  or  minutes. 

3.  The  north  wall  of  this  building  connects  the  three  gnomons  at  their 
higheft  end,  and  on  this  wall  is  deferibed  a graduated  femicircle,  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  bodies,  that  lie  due  eaft  or  due  weft  from  the  eye  of  the  ob~ 
ferver. 

4.  To  the  weftward  of  this  building,  and  clofe  to  it,  is  a wall,  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  on  which  is  deferibed  a double  quadrant,  having  for  centres 
the  two  upper  corners  of  the  wall,  for  obferving  the  altitudes  of  bodies  palling 
the  meridian,  either  to  the  north  or  fouth  of  the  Zenith.  One  degree  on  thefe 
quadrants  meafured  2.833  inches,  and  thefe  are  divided  into  minutes. 

5.  To  the  fouthw'ardof  the  great  dial  are  two  buildings,  named 


Uftuanah , 
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UJiuanah,  They  exa&ly  refemble  one  another,  and  are  defigned  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  is  to  obferve  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  are  two  in  number,  on  purpofe  that  two  perfons  may  obferve  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fo  compare  and  correct  their  obfervations. 

Thefe  buildings  are  circular,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a pillar  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  building  itfelf,  which  is  open  at  top.  From  this  pillar, 
at  the  height  of  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  proceed  radii  of  done 
horizontally  to  the  circular  wall  of  the  building.  Thefe  radii  are  thirty  in 
number  ; the  fpaces  between  them  are  equal  to  the  radii  themfelves,  which 
meafure  in  breadth  as  they  recede  from  the  pillar,  fo  that  each  radius  and 
each  intermediate  fpace  forms  a fecdor  of  fix  degrees. 

The  wall  of  the  building  at  the  fpaces  between  the  radii  forms  recedes  in- 
ternally, being  thinner  at  thofe  places  than  where  it  joins  the  radii.  In  each 
of  thefe  recedes  are  two  windows,  one  over  the  other  ; and  in  the  tides  of  the 
recefs  are  fquare  holes,  at  about  the  di fiance  of  two  feet,  above  one  another, 
by  means  of  which  a perfon  may  climb  to  the  top.  On  the  edges  of  thefe 
recedes  are  marked  the  degrees  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  or  rather  the  tangents  of 
thofe  degrees  diewn  by  the  diadow  of  the  centre  pillar  ; and  numbered  from 
the  top,  from  one  degree  to  forty-five.  For  the  altitude,  when  the  fun  lifes 
higher,  the  degrees  are  marked  on  the  horizontal  radii  ; but  they  are  num- 
bered from  the  pillar  outwards,  beginning  with  one,  fo  that  the  number  here 
pointed  out  by  the  diadow,  is  the  complement  of  the  altitude.  Thefe  de- 
grees are  fubdivided  into  minutes.  The  fpaces  on  the  wall,  oppofite  to  the 
radii,  are  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  or  degrees,  by  lines  drawn  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  thefe  degrees  are  not  fubdivided.  By  oblerving  on 

which 
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which  of  thefe  the  fhadow  of  the  pillar  falls,  we  may  determine  the  fun’s  azi- 
muth. The  parts  on  the  pillar  oppofite  to  the  radii,  and  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  in  all  iixty,  are  marked  by  lines  reaching  to  the  top,  and  painted  of 
different  colours. 

In  the  fame  manner  that  we  determine  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  fun, 
we  may  alfo  obferve  thofe  of  the  moon,  when  her  light  is  flrong  enough  to 
call  a fhadow.  Thofe  of  the  moon  at  other  times,  or  of  a flar,  may  alfo  be 
found  by  placing  the  eye  either  on  one  of  the  radii,  or  at  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  rccefles  in  the  wall  (according  as  the  altitude  is  greater  or  lefs  than  forty- 
five  degrees,)  and  moving  along  till  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  in  a line  with  the 
objedt.  The  degree  at  which  the  eye  is  placed  will  give  the  altitude,  or  its 
complement,  and  the  azimuth  known  from  the  number  of  the  radius  to  which 
the  eye  is  applied. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  as  follow  : 


Length  of  the  radius  from  the  circumference  of  the  centre  pil- 
lar to  the  wall ; being  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall  above 

Ft. 

In. 

the  radii  ------ 

length  of  one  degree  on  the  circular  wall 

24 

61 

51 

Which  gives  for  the  whole  circumference 

172 

6 

f meafured  by  a handkerchief  car- 

Circumfercnce  of  the  pillar  \ . . , . 

1 / ried  round  it 

N 

1/ 

0* 

v* 

f Deduced  from  its  coloured  divilions  meafured’ 

a with  compares  - 

17 

o' 

I do  not  fee  how  obfervations  can  be  made  when  the  fhadow  falls  on  the 
fpaces  between  the  ftone  radii  or  fedlors  ; and  from  refledling  on  this,  I am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  two  inftruments,  initead  of  being  duplicates,  may 
Vol.  V.  A a be 
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be  Supplementary  one  to  the  other ; the  fedlors  in  one  corresponding  to  the 
vacant  lpaces  in  the  other,  fo  that  in  one  or  other  an  obfervation  of  any  body 
vifible  above  the  horizon,  might  at  any  time  be  made.  This  point  remains 
to  be  afcertained. 

I 

(3.  Between  thefe  two  buildings  and  the  great  equatorial  dial,  is  an  inftru- 
ment  called  Jhamlah.  It  is  a concave  hemifpherical  furface,  formed  of  mafon 
work,  to  reprefent  the  inferior  hemifphere  of  the  heavens.  It  is  divided  by 
fix  ribs  of  folid  work,  and  as  many  hollow  fpaces ; the  edges  of  which  repre- 
fent meridians  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  degrees  from  one  another.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  hemifphere  is  twenty  Seven  feet  five  inches. 

The  next  in  point  of  fize  and  prefervation  among  thofe  which  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  is  the  obfervatory  at  Oujein.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  city  in  the  quarter  called  Jexjingpoorah , where 
are  ftill  the  remains  of  a palace  of  Jayafinha , who  was  loubahdar  of  Meliva,  in 
the  time  of  Mahommed  Shah.  The  parts  of  it  are  as  follow  : 


1.  A double  mural  quadrant,  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  a 

ftone  wall,  twcnty-feven  feet  high,  and  twenty-fix  feet  in  length.  The  eaft 

fide  is  frnooth  and  covered  with  plaifter,  on  which  the  quadrants  are  defcribed  ; 

on  the  weft  fide  is  a ftair,  by  which  you  afcend  to  the  top.  At  the  top, 

near  the  two  corners,  and  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  feet  one  inch  from 

one  another,  were  fixed  two  fpikes  of  iron,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 

the  wall ; but  thefe  have  been  pulled  out.  With  thefe  points  as  centres, 

and  a radius  equal  to  their  diftance  ; two  arcs  of  C)0  degrees  are  defcribed  in- 

• _ ~ terfedfing  each  other.  Thefe  are  divided  in  the  manner 

„ ...»  . . . 

reprefented  in  the  margin.  One  divilion  in  the  upper  circle 
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is  equal  to  fix.  degrees  ; in  the  fecond  one  degree,  (the  extent  contained 
in  the  lpecimens)  in  the  third  fix  minutes,  and  in  the  fourth  one  minute.  One 
of  thefe  arcs  ferves  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  any  body  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  of  any  body  to  the  fouth  of  the  Zenith  ; but  the  arc  which  has  its  centre 
to  the  fouth,  is  continued  to  the  fouthward  beyond  the  perpendicular,  and  its 
centre  about  half  a degree,  by  which,  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  can  at  all  times 
be  taken  on  this  arc.  With  this  inflrument  Juyaftnha  determined  the  latitude 
of  Oujcin  to  be  23°  10'  N. 

Suppofing  the  latitude,  here  meant,  to  be  (as  is  mofl  probable)  that  of 
the  obfervatory,  I was  anxious  to  compare  it  with  the  refult  of  my  own  obfer- 
vations  (Afiatick  Refearches,  vol.  IV.  p.  150.  152.)  and,  for  that  purpofe,  I 
made  an  accurate  meafurement  from  our  camp,  at  Shah  Dawul’s  durgalt , 
to  the  mural  quadrant  of  the  obfervatory.  I found  the  fouthing  of  the  qua- 
drant from  our  camp  to  be  one  mile  3. 9 furlongs,  which  makes  l"  17"  differ- 
ence of  latitude. 


The  latitude  of  the  camp,  by  medium  of  two  obfervations,  of 


the  fun  is  - - - 

23° 

11' 

54" 

Deduced  from  the  medium  of  fix  obfervations  of  fixed  liars. 

taken  at  Rana  Khan’s  garden,  at  different  latitude  7"  S. 

23 

1 1 

45 

From  obfervation  of  the  fun  at  the  fame  place 

23 

1 1 

37 

From  two  obfervations  of  cc11?,  taken  at  the  houfe  in  town. 

at  different  latitude  32"  S. 

23 

11 

28 

164 

Latitude  of  Shah  Dawuts  durgar,  by  medium  of  all  obfervations 

23 

11 

41 

Difference  of  latitude,  camp  and  obfervatory 

1 

1/ 

Gives  the  latitude  of  the  obfervatory 

23 

10 

24 

A a 2 A clofer 
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A clofer  coincidence  could  not  be  expected,  efpecially  as  no  account  is 
made  of  feconds  in  any  of  the  latitudes  given  in  the  7,cej  Mahommedjhaliy . 
But,  if  farther  refinement  were  defired,  we  might  account  for  the  difference, 
by  the  Hindu  obfervers  not  having  made  any  allowance  for  refradiion.  Thus, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  fun’s  altitude  to  have  been  obferved,  when  on  the  equator, 
the  refult  will  be  as  follows : 

Latitude  of  the  obfervatory  - - 23°  10'  24,; 

Its  complement,  being  the  true  altitude  of  the  fun  on  the 
equator  66  A 9 36 

Refradiion  - 24 


Sun’s  apparent  altitude  - - 66  50  0 

Latitude  of  the  obfervatory  from  oblervation  of  the  fun 
upon  the  equator  without  allowing  for  refradtion  - 23  10  O 


But  (befides  that  I do  not  pretend,  that  the  mean  of  my  own  obfervations 
can  be  relied  on,  to  a lefs  quantity  than  fifteen  feconds,)  when  we  confider, 
that  a minute  on  the  quadrant  of  the  obfervatory  is  hardly  .09  of  an  inch, 
without  any  contrivance  for  fubdivifion,  we  fhal!  find  it  needlefs  to  defeend 
into  fuch  minutenefs  : and  as  Jayafinha  had  European  obfervers,  it  is  not  likely 
the  refradlion  would  be  negledied,  efpecially  as  the  r7eej  Mahommedjhahy  con- 
tains a table  for  that  purpofe.  This  table  is  an  exadt  copy  of  M.  De  La 

1 

Hire’s,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Encyclopedic,  art.  Refradtion. 


This  inftrument  is  called,  Ydm-utt er-hhitti-yunter . With  one  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Dehly,  (No.  4,  Dehly  obfervatory,)  in  the  year  1729,  Jayafinha  fays, 
he  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23<>  28".  In  the  following 
year  (1730)  it  was  obferved  by  Godin  23°  28'  20". 


2.  On 
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2*  On  the  top  of  the  mural  quadrant  is  a fmall  pillar,  the  upper  circle  of 
which  being  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  graduated  for  obferving  the  amplitude  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  at  their  rifing  and  fetting  ; it  is  called  dgra  Yunter. 
The  circles  on  it  are  very  much  effaced. 

3.  About  the  middle  of  the  wall  the  parapet  to  the  call  ward  is  increafed  in 
thieknefs,  and  on  this  part  is  conftrudted  a horizontal  dial  called  Puebha 
Yunter.  Its  length  is  two  feet  four  inches  and  a half,  but  the  divifions  on  it 
are  almoll  totally  effaced. 

4 Dig  anfa  Yunter , a circular  building,  ll6  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
now  roofed  with  tiles,  and  converted  into  the  abode  of  a Hindu  deity,  fo 
that  I could  not  get  acccfs  to  examine  its  conflnnffion  ; but  the  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  delivered  in  the  Sent  rat  SiJdhanta,  an  aftronomical  work  com- 
pofed  under  the  infpedlion  of  Jayafmha. 

On  a horizontal  plane  delcribe  the  three  concentric  circles  ABC,  and  draw 
the  north,  fouth,  eafi,  and  weft  lines,  as  in  the  figure.  Then,  on  A build  a 


folid 
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folicl  pillar,  of  any  height  at 
pleafure  ; on  B build  a 
wall,  equal  in  height  to  the 
pillar  at  A ; and  on  C a 
wall  of  double  that  height. 
From  the  north,  lbuth, 
eaft,  and  u'eft  points,  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  C ft  retch 
the  threads  N.S.  W.E.  inter- 
fering each  other  in  the 
point  D,  diredtly  above  the 
centre  of  the  pillar  A.  To 
the  centre  of  that  pillar  fallen  a thread,  which  is  to  be  laid  over  the  top 
of  the  wall  C,  and  to  be  ftretched  by  a weight  fufpended  to  the  other  end 
of  it. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  for  obferving  the  azimuth  ( dig-anfa ) of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ; and  the  obfervations  with  it  are  made  in  the  following 
manner:  The  obferver  Handing  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  B, 
while  an  affiftant  manages  the  thread  moveable  round  the  circle  C,  places  his 
eye  fo  that  the  object  to  be  obferved,  and  the  interfedlion  of  the  threads  N.S. 
W.E.  may  be  in  one  vertical  plane,  while  he  directs  the  affiftant  to  carry 
the  moveable  thread  into  the  fame  plane.  Then  the  degrees  on  the  circle 
C cut  off  by  the  moveable  thread,  give  the  azimuth  required.  In  order  to 
make  this  obfervation  with  accuracy,  it  feems  neceftary  that  the  point 
D,  and  the  centre  of  the  pillar  A,  fhould  be  connected  by  a thread 

per- 


N 
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perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; but  no  mention  is  made  of  this  in  the  original 
defeription. 

5.  Ndree-wila-yiintcr , or  equinoctial  dial,  is  a cylinder,  placed  with  its  axis 
horizontally,  in  the  north  and  fouth  line,  and  cut  obliquely  at  the  two  ends, 
fo  that  thefe  ends  are  parallel  to  the  equator  ( Naree-wila ).  On  each  of 
thefe  ends  a circle  is  deferibed,  the  diameter  of  which  in  this  inffrument  is 
3 feet  7 inches  and  a half.  Thefe  arc  divided  into  g, hurries,  of  fix  degrees, 
into  degrees  and  fubdivifions,  which  are  now  effaced.  In  the  centre  of 
each  circle,  was  an  iron  pin  (now  wanting)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  and  confequently  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis.  When  the  fun  is  in 
the  fouthern  ligns,  the  hours  are  ffiewn  by  the  ffiadow  of  the  pin  in  the 
fouth,  and  when  he  is  in  the  northern  figns  by  that  to  the  north.  On  the 
meridian  line  on  both  ffdcs  are  marked  the  co-tangent,  to  a radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  centre  pin.  The  ffiadow  of  the  pin  on  this  line  at  noon, 
points  out  the  fun’s  declination. 

6.  Semrdt-yunter,  alio  called  Ndree-wila , another  form  of  equinoctial  dial. 
(Fig.  A of  Sir  Robert  Barker’s  plate.)  It  confifts  of  a gnomon  of  ffone, 
containing  within  it  a ftair.  Its  length  is  43  feet  3.3  inches  ; height  from 
the  ground,  at  the  fouth  end,  3 feet  Q.7  inches  ; at  the  north  end  22  feet, 
being  here  broken.  On  each  fide  is  built  an  arc  of  a circle,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  of  go  degrees.  Its  radius  is  Q feet  1 inch  ; breadth  from  north  to 
fouth  3 feet  1 inch.  Thefe  arcs  are  divided  into  g, hurries  and  fubdivifions  ; 
and  the  ffiadow  of  the  gnomon  among  them  points  out  the  hours.  From 
the  north  and  fouth  extremities  of  the  interfection  of  thefe  arcs  with  the 
gnomon,  are  drawn  lines  upon  the  gnomon,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  their 


inter- 
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interfection.  Thefe  are  confequently  radii  of  the  arcs  ; and  from  the  points  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  gnomon  where  thefe  lines  cut  it,  arc  conllructed  two  lines 
of  tangents,  one  to  the  northward,  and  another  to  the  fouthward,  to  a radius 
equal  to  that  of  the  arc.  To  find  the  fun’s  declination,  place  a pin  among  thefe 
divifions,  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  gnomon  ; and  move  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  its  fhadow  falls  on  the  north  or  fouth  edge  of  the  arc 
below  : the  diviiion  on  which  the  pin  is  then  placed,  will  fliew  the  fun’s  de- 
clination. In  like  manner,  to  find  the  declination  (kranti)  of  a flar,  and  its 
d. fiance  in  time,  from  the  meridian  (net-ghurry)  place  your  eye  among  the 
divifions  of  the  arc,  and  move  it  till  the  edge  of  the  gnomon  cut  the  flar, 
while  an  aflitlant  holds  a pin  among  the  divifions  on  the  edge  of  the  gno-. 
inon,  fo  that  the  pin  may  leem  to  cover  the  ftar.  Then  the  divifion  on  the 
arc  at  which  the  eye  was  placed,  will  fhew  the  difiance  of  the  flar  from  the 
meridian  ; while  the  place  of  the  pin,  in  the  line  of  tangents,  will  fhew  its 
declination. 

At  Matra  the  remains  of  the  oblervatory  are  in  the  fort,  which  was  built  bp 
Jayajinha  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  inflruments  are  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  apartments.  They  are  all  imperfect,  and  in  general  of  fmall  dimen- 
lions. 

1.  An  Equinoctial  Dial,  being  a circle  nine  feet  two  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  facing  northwards.  It  vs 
divided  into  g, hurries  of  fix  degrees  each  : each  of  thefe  is  fubdivided  into 
degrees,  which  are  numbered  as  puls  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  Oo  : laftly,  each 
fubdivifion  is  farther  divided  into  five  parts,  being  12  minutes,  or  two  puls. 
In  the  centre  is  the  remains  of  the  iron  ftyle,  or  pin,  which  ferved  to  cait 
the  fhadow. 
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2.  On  the  top  of  this  inftrumcnt  is  a iliort  pillar,  on  the  upper  furface  of 
which  is  an  amplitude  inllrument  (like  that  defcribed  No.  2,  Qaje'in  obferva- 
tory,  called  Agra-yunter)  ; but  it  is  only  divided  into  octants.  Its  diameter 
is  two  feet  five  inches. 

3.  On  the  level  of  the  terrace  is  another  amplitude  inftrument,  divided  into 
fixty-equal  parts.  Its  diameter  is  only  thirteen  inches. 

4.  On  the  fame  terrace  is  a circle,  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  with  a gno- 
mon fimilar  to  that  of  a horizontal  dial,  but  the  divifions  are  equal,  and  of 
fix  degrees  each.  It  muff  therefore  have  been  intended  for  fome  other  purpofe 
than  the  common  horizontal  dial,  unlefs  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  made 
by  fome  perfon  who  was  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  that  inllrument.  This 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  with  Jayajinha  and  his  aftronomers  ; but  the  in- 
ftrument has  fome  appearance  of  being  of  a later  date  than  mofl  of  the  others : 
they  are  all  of  ltone  or  brick,  plaiflered  with  lime,  in  which  the  lines  and 
figures  are  cut  ; and  the  plaifter  of  this  inftrumcnt,  though  on  the  level  of  the 
terrace,  and  confequently  more  expoled  to  accidents  than  the  others,  is  the 
frefhelt  and  moft  entire  of  all. 

5.  On  the  eall  wall,  but  facing  weft  ward,  is  a fegment,  exceeding  a femi- 
circle,  with  the  arch  downwards.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  of 
thefe  into  fifteen  divifions.  Its  diameter  is  four  feet.  On  the  weft  wall,  facing 
eaftwards,  is  a fimilar  fegment,  with  the  arch  upwards,  divided  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  former.  Its  diameter  is  feven  feet  nine  inches. 

The  obfervatory  at  Benares  having  been  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
and  Mr.  W illiams,  I have  only  a few  remarks  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
count delivered  by  thofe  gentlemen. 

B b 
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I.  A.  (of  Sir  Robert  Barker  s plate)  is  the  Semrat-yunter,  delcribed  Dehly 
obfervatory,  No.  I.  and  Ouje'rn  obfervatory,  No.  VI.  The  arcs  on  each  fide 
are  carried  as  far  as  ninety-fix  degrees,  which  are  fubdivided  into  tenth  parts. 
Each  fpace  of  fix  degrees  is  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  arc  towards 
the  top,  fixteen  in  each  arc.  Each  of  thefe  is  equal  to  twenty-four  minutes  of 
our  time,  which  anfwers  to  the  Hindu  agronomical  g, hurry.  Befides  the  flair 
contained  in  the  gnomon,  one  afcends  along  a limb  of  each  arc.  The  di- 
menfions  have  been  given  by  Mr.  UilUams , with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  me 
nothing  to  add  on  that  head.  With  refpecf  to  the  reafon  of  the  name  I am 
fomewhat  in  doubt.  It  may  have  been  given  from  its  eminent  utility  ; but  the 
Rajah  had  conferred  on  one  of  his  principal  Pandits  the  title  of  Senirat  or 
Prince  ; and  perhaps  this  inftrument,  as  well  as  the  Semrat-fiddhant a , may 
have  been  denominated  in  compliment  to  him  ; as  another  inftrument  (which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  out)  was  called  Jey-pergas  in  allufion  to  the  Rajah’s 
name. 


B is  the  equinoctial  dial  or  Naree-wila  of  No.  V.  Oujein  obfervatory. 
The  name  given  by  the  Pandits  to  Mr.  fJ ilHams  (gentu-rage)  probably 
ought  to  bey unt er  or yunter-raj,  q.  d.  the  royal  dial, 

C is  a circle  of  iron,  faced  with  brafs,  placed  between  two  ftone  pillars, 
about  the  height  of  the  eyes,  and  revolving  round  one  of  its  diameters, 
which  is  fixed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world.  The  breadth  of  the  rim  of 
the  circle  is  two  inches,  the  thicknefs  of  iron  one  inch,  of  brafs  three  tenths 
of  an  inch.  The  diameter  mentioned  before  is  not  the  fame  breadth, 

and 
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and  thicknefs  with  the  rim.  The  limb  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree 
into  four  equal  parts ; and  there  are  larger  divifions,  containing  fix  degrees 
each.  The  fize  of  a degree  is  .3  of  an  inch.  Round  the  centre  revolves  an  in- 
dex of  brafs ; the  end  of  which  is  formed  as  in  the  margin  ; 
and  the  line  A B,  which  produced,  pafies  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  marks  the  degrees.  From  this  defeription,  it 
appears  that  the  circle  when  placed  in  a vertical  pofition,  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  Benares  ; when  it  declines  from 
that  pofition,  it  reprefents  fome  other  meridian.  Were  there 
any  contrivance  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  this  deviation,  it 
would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  equatorial  inftrument,  for  determining  the 
place  of  a ftar,  or  any  other  phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  For  by  moving 
the  circle  and  its  index,  till  the  latter  points  exactly  to  the  object,  the  degrees 
of  deviation  from  the  vertical  pofition  would  mark  the  diftance  of  the  object 
from  the  meridian  ; and  the  degrees  on  the  circle,  interfered  between  the  index 
and  the  diameter,  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  on  which  it  revolves,  would 
lhew  its  declination.  This  laft  may  indeed  be  obferved  with  the  inftrument 
in  its  prelent  ftate  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  has  been  fome  con- 
trivance for  the  former  part  alio ; having  been  informed  by  a learned  Pandit, 
that  in  two  rings  of  this  kind  in  the  Jeyanagar  obfervatory  fuch  contrivance 
actually  exilts.  On  one  of  the  pillars  that  lupport  the  axis,  a circle  is  deferibed 
parallel  to  the  equator,  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  ; to  the  axis  of 
the  moveable  circle  is  fixed  an  index,  which  is  carried  round  by  the  emo- 
tion of  the  circle  ; and  thus  points  out  among  the  divifions  on  the  immoveable 
circle,  the  diftance  from  the  meridian  of  the  body  to  be  obferved. 


Obfervations  with  this  inftrument  cannot  have 

B b 2 
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as  the  index  is  not  furnifhed  with  fights  ; and  the  pin  by  which  it  is  fixed 
to  the  centre  of.  the  circle  is  fo  prominent,  that  the  eye  cannot  look  along 
the  index  itfelf. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  Saiifcrit  term  Kranti-vcrit,  is  circle  of  declination, 
which  may,  with  fome  propriety,  have  been  applied  to  this  inflrument,  as  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Williams.  But  this  name  is,  in  the  Hindu  agronomical  books, 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  ecliptic  ; and  as  the  San' rat  Sid-dhanta  con- 
tains the  deicription  of  an  inflrument  called  Kr anti- writ -yunter , wherein  a circle 
is  made,  by  a particular  contrivance,  to  retain  a pofition  parallel  to  the  eclip* 
tic,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  appellation  has  been  erroneoufly  given 
by  the  ring  above  defcribed. 

D is  the  Dig-anfa-yuntcr , No.  4.  Oujein  obfervatory.  The  “ iron  pins,” 
with  frnall  holes  in  them,  on  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  at  the  four  car- 
dinal “ points,”  are  undoubtedly  as  the  Pandits  informed  Air.  IVWiams  for 
firetching  the  wires,  or  threads,  the  ufe  of  which  is  fully  explained  above. 

The  quadrant  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Barker,  but  not  reprefented  in  his 
plate,  is  the  Yam-utter-bhilti-yunter , defcribed  Oujein  obfervatory,  No.  1. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  terrace  is  a fmall  platform  raifed  above  its 
level,  fo  that  you  mount  upon  it  by  a flight  of  fteps.  Upon  this  we  find  a cir- 
cle of  ftone,  which  Air.  Williams  found  to  be  fix  feet  two  inches  in  diameter, 
in  a pofition  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Air.  JVilliams  fays  it  fronts  the  weft, 
and  that  he  could  not  learn  the  ulc  of  it. 

I dare  not,  without  further  examination,  oppofe  to  this  what  I find  in  my 
notes,  taken  in  1780,  that  it  ftands  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  If  that 
is  the  cafe  it  has  been  clearly  intended  for  a dial  of  the  fame  kind  as  fig. 

B.  and 
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B.  and  probably,  as  Mr.  IViUiams  fays,  never  completed,  as  I found  no  ap- 
pearance of  graduation  on  the  circle. 

H aving  deferibed  thofe  among  the  obfervatories  contlru6ted  by  Jayafinha, 
which  have  fallen  under  my  oblcrvation,  I proceed  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  tables  intitled  Zeej  Maliommedjhaly . But  here  I fhould  regret  that,  not 
having  accefs  to  the  Tabula:  Ludovicia  of  La  Hire,  I am  unable  to  determine, 
whether  thofe  of  Jayafinha  are  merely  taken  from  the  former,  by  adapting 
them  to  the  Arabian  lunar  year  ; or,  whether,  as  he  afl'erts,  they  are  correlated 
by  his  own  obfervations  ; did  not  the  zeal  for  promoting  enquiries  of  this  na- 
ture, manifefted  in  the  queries  propofed  to  the  Aliatick  Society  by  ProfetTor 
Playfair  (to  whom  I intend  to  tranlmit  a copy  of  the  Zeej  Mahommedjhahy) 
convince  me,  that  he  will  alcertain,  better  than  I could  have  done,  the  point  in 
queftion. 

I.  Tables  of  the  Sux  confill  of, 

1.  Mean  longitudes  of  the  fun,  and  of  his  apogee,  for  current  years  of 
the  Hejira  from  1141  to  1171  inclufive. 

2.  Mean  motions  of  the  fun,  and  of  his  apogee,  for  the  following  periods  of 
Arabian  years,  viz.  30,  Go,  GO,  120,  150,  180,  210,  240,  270,  300,  GOO, 

goo,  1200. 

3.  Mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  and  of  his  apogee,  for  Arabian  months. 

4.  The  fame  for  days  from  1 to  31. 

5.  The  fame  for  hours,  24  to  a natural  day  ; but  thefe  are  continued  to 
Gl  ; fo  that  the  numbers  anfvvering  to  them,  taken  for  the  next  lower  de- 
nomination, anlvver  for  minutes. 

0.  The  fame  for  years  complete  of  the  Ilejira,  from  1 to  31. 

7.  The 
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7.  The  equation  of  time. 

8.  The  fun’s  equation,  or  equation  of  the  orbit.  Argument,  his  mean  ano- 
maly, corrected  by  the  equation  of  time.  If  this  is  in  the  northern  figns,  the 
equation  is  to  be  fubtraefted  from  his  place  corrected  by  the  equation  of  time  ; 
if  in  the  fouthern,  to  be  added. 

9.  The  fun’s  dijlance,  his  horary  motion,  and  apparent  diameter.  Argument, 
his  equated  anomaly. 

II.  Tables  of  the  Moon, 

1 — 6.  Contain  the  mean  longitudes  and  motions  of  the  Moon , of  her  apogee 
and  node,  for  the  fame  period,  as  the  correfponding  tables  of  the  fun. 

7.  The  moon’s  firft  equation , or  elliptic  equation . Argument,  her  mean 

anomaly,  corrected  by  the  equation  of  time,  to  be  applied  to  her  place  ; cor- 
rected by  the  equation  of  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  equation  of  the  fun. 
to  his. 

8.  The  moon’s  fecond  equation , is  to  be  applied  in  three  places  ; viz.  to  her 
longitude  and  apogee , corrected  by  the  firft  equation  and  to  the  node.  It  has 
two  arguments. 

1.  From  the  moon’s  longitude  once  equated,  fubtract  the  fun's  equated 
place.  The  figns  and  degrees  of  this  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table. 

2.  From  the  moon’s  place  once  equated,  fubtract  the  place  of  the  fun’s  apo- 
gee. The  figns  and  degrees  of  this  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  table. 

The  equation  is  found  at  the  interfection  of  the  two  arguments.  If  the  fecond 
argument  is  in  the  firft  half  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  firft  argument  in  the  firft  or 
fourth  quarter,  the  equation  is  to  be  added  ; in  the  fecond  or  third,  to  be  fub- 
traefted.  But  if  the  fecond  argument  is  in  the  fecond  half  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 

firft 
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firlt  argument  in  the  firft  or  fourth  quarter,  it  is  fubtradtive  ; and  in  the  fecond 
or  third  quarter,  it  is  additive. 

9.  The  moon’s  third  equation , has  alfo  two  arguments  ; 

1.  From  the  moon’s  place,  corredled  by  the  fecond  equation,  fubtradb  the 
fun’s  true  longitude  ; the  figns  and  degrees  of  this  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  table. 

2.  The  moon’s  mean  anomaly,  corrected  by  the  fecond  equation  ; the  figns 
and  degrees  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  table. 

The  equation  is  found  at  the  interfedtion  of  the  arguments ; and  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  moon’s  longitude  twice  equated,  by  addition  or  fubtradtion,  as  ex- 
preffed  in  the  table,  to  give  her  true  place  in  th tfelek-mayee  or  in  her  orbit. 

10.  Equation  of  the  node. 

Argument,  the  moon's  longitude  thrice  equated,  diminiflied  by  that  of  the 
fun.  The  equation  is  to  be  added  to,  or  fubtradted  from,  the  place  of  the  node* 
as  exprefled  in  the  table. 

In  the  fame  table  is  a fecond  column,  entitled  correction  of  the  node.  The 
numbers  from  this  is  to  be  referved  and  applied  farther  on. 

11.  The  moon’s  fourth  equation,  or  redudtion  from  her  orbit  to  the  ecliptic. 
From  the  moon’s  longitude  thrice  equated,  fubtradf  the  equated  longitude  of 
the  node,  the  remainder  is  the  argument  of  latitude , and  this  is  alfo  the  argument 
of  the  fourth  equation  ; which  is  to  be  fubtradted,  if  the  argument  is  in  the  firlt 
or  third  quarter,  from  the  moon’s  place  in  her  orbit ; and  if  the  argument  is  in 
the  fecond  or  fourth  quarter,  added  to  the  fame  to  give  her  longitude  in  the  mu - 
tnuffil,  i.  e.  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

12.  Table  of  the  moon’s  latitude,  contains  two  columns,  latitude  and  adjujl- 
ment  of  the  latitude.  Both  of  thefe  are  to  be  taken  out  by  the  figns  and  degrees 
of  the  argument  of  latitude. 
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Multiply  into  one  another,  the  correction  of  the  node  and  the  adjuftment 
of  the  latitude,  and  add  the  product  to  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  as  taken 
out  of  the  table,  to  give  the  latitude  correCl  ; which  is  northern  if  the 
argument  of  latitude  be  in  the  firft  half  of  the  zodiac,  and  vice  veijii. 

III.  Tables  of  Saturn*. 

1 — 6.  Contain  the  mean  longitudes  and  motions  of  Saturn,  of  his  apogee  and 
node,  for  the  fame  periods  as  the  correfponding  tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

7.  Firft  equation.  Argument  Saturn's  mean  anomaly;  if  in  the  firft  fix 
figns,  fubtraCtion,  and  vice  verfd. 

8.  Equation  of  the  node.  Argument,  the  argument  of  latitude,  found  by 
fubtraCfing  the  longitude  of  the  node,  from  that  of  Saturn  once  equated  ; ad- 
ditive in  the  firft  and  fourth  quarters,  fubtra&ive  in  the  fecond  and  third. 

Q.  Saturn's  fecond  equation,  or  reduction  of  his  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  Ar- 
gument, the  corrected  argument  of  latitude  or  difference  between  Saturn's  lon- 
gitude once  equated  and  the  equated  longitude  of  the  node.  This  equation 
to  be  added  to,  or  fubtraCted  from,  the  planet’s  longitude  once  equated,  (or 
his  place  in  his  orbit.)  in  the  fame  cafes  as  indicated  in  the  correfponding 
table  of  the  moon. 

10.  Table  of  Saturn's  inclination.  Argument,  the  argument  of  latitude. 

11.  Table  of  Saturn's  diftance.  Argument,  his  mean  anomaly  corrected 
by  the  fecond  equation. 

IV.  Tables  of  Jupiter,  correfpond  with  tliofe  of  Saturn,  excepting  that 
there  is  no  equation  of  the  node,  fo  that  they  are  only  ten  in  number. 


V. 
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V.  VI.  VII.  Tables  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  agree  in  number, 
denomination,  and  ufe,  with  thofe  of  Jupiter. 

For  feveral  parts  of  the  foregoing  information,  I am  indebted  to  thegrandfon 
of  a Pandit , who  was  a principal  co-adjutor  of  Jayafmha  in  his  aftronomical  la- 
bours. The  Rajah  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  Jyolijh-ray , or  Jijironomcr-royal , 
with  a jagrer  which  produced  5000  rupees  of  annual  rent.  Both  of  thefe 
defcended  to  his  pofterity  ; but  from  the  incuriions  and  exadtions  of  the 
Muhrattas  the  rent  of  the  jageer  land  was  annihilated.  The  young  man  find- 
ing his  patrimonial  inheritance  reduced  to  nothing,  and  that  fcience  was  no 
longer  held  in  eftimation,  undertook  a journey  to  the  Decan , in  hopes  that  his 
talents  might  there  meet  with  better  encouragement ; at  the  fame  time,  with  a 
view  of  vifiting  a place  of  religious  worfhip  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerhuddah. 
There  he  fell  in  with  Rung  Raw  Appah,  dewan  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Powar,  who  was  on  his  march  to  join  Aly-Baiiadur  in  BundclcunJ.  "With 
this  chief  the  Pandit  returned,  and  arrived  at  Oujein  while  I was  there.  This 
young  man  poftefted  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Hindu  aftronomical 
fcience  contained  in  the  various  SidyUiantas , and  that  not  confined  to  the  me- 
chanical practice  of  rules,  but  founded  on  a geometrical  knowledge  of  their 
demonftration  ; yet  he  had  inherited  the  fpirit  of  Jayafmha  in  fuch  a degree,  as 
to  fee  and  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  European  fcience.  In  his  pofteflion  I 
law  the  tranftation  into  Sarfcrit  of  feveral  European  works,  executed  under  the 
orders  of  Jayafmha , particularly  Euclid’s  Elements  with  the  treatiles  of  plain 
and  fpherical  trigonometry , and  on  the  confirmation  and  ufe  of  logarithms,  which 
are  annexed  to  Cunn’s  or  Commandine's  edition.  In  this  tranftation,  the  in- 
ventor is  called  Don  J UANNAPiER,an  additional  prefumption  that  Jayafmha  s Eu- 
ropean aftronomers  were  of  the  Portuguefe  nation.  This  indeed,  requires  little  cor.- 
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formation,  as  the  Ton  of  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Sylva,  is  frill  alive 
at  Jayanagar ; and  Pedro  himfelf,  who  was  a phyfician  as  well  as  aftronomer, 
has  not  been  dead  more  than  five  or  fix  years.  Befnles  thefe,  the  Pandit , had 
a table  of  logarithms  and  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  to  feven  places  of 
figures ; and  a treatife  on  conic  feCtions.  I have  always  thought,  that  after 
having  convinced  the  Eaftern  nations  of  our  fuperiority  in  policy  and  in  arms, 
nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  extenfion  of  our  national  glory  than  the 
diffufion  among  them  of  a tafte  for  European  fcience.  And  as  the  means  of 
promoting  fo  defirable  an  end,  thofe  among  the  natives  who  had  penetration 
to  fee,  and  ingenuoufly  to  own,  its  fuperior  accuracy  and  evidence,  ought  to 
be  cherifhed.  Among  thofe  of  the  Iflamic  faith,  Tupfuzz-ul  Hussein 
Khan,  who,  by  tranfiating  the  works  of  the  immortal  Newton,  has  con- 
ducted thofe  imbued  with  Arabick  literature  to  the  fountain  of  all  phyfical 
and  aftronomical  knowledge,  is  above  my  praife.  I hoped  that  the  Pandit 
Jyotijh  Ray , following  the  fteps  of  his  anceftors  and  of  his  illuflrious  matter, 
might  one  day  render  a fimilar  fervice  to  the  difciples  of  Brahma.  But  this 
expectation  was  difappointed  by  his  fudden  death  at  Jayanagar  foon  after  our 
departure  from  Oujein : and  with  him  the  genius  of  Jayafmha  became  extinCt. 
Urania  fled  before  the  brazen  fronted  Mars , and  the  oblervatory  was  con- 
verted into  an  arfenal  and  foundery  of  cannon. 


The  Hindu  aftrononpy,  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  difquifitions  of  Mr. 
Baily  and  profefTor  Playfair,  appears  to  carry  internal  marks  of  antiquity 
which  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  confirmation  by  collateral  evidence.  Elle, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  fuch  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  obfervatories  which  have  been  deferibed  by  travellers ; thofe  being 
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of  modern  date,  and  as  probably  of  European  as  of  Hindu  conftru<£lion. 
The  alliftance  derived  by  Jayajinha  from  European  books  alfo  inclines  me 
to  think,  that  the  treatife  entitled  CJhetraderfa x which  was  infpe&ed  by 
Captain  Wilford’s  Pandit , (Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  IV.  p.  1 78.)  was  not  confined  to 
geometrical  knowledge,  of  purely  Brahminical  origin. 
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Descr  iption  of  a Speck's  of  MELOE,  an  infeff  of  the  First  or 
Coleopterous  Order  in  the  Linnean  Syflem  : found  in  all  Parts 
of  Bengal,  Beiiar,  and  Oude  ; and  pofpjjing  all  the  Properties  of  the 
Spanish  bliflcring  Fly,  or  Meloe  Vefcatorius. 


NTENN7E  Moniliform,  fhort,  confifting  of  eleven  articulation?,  in- 


creafing  in  fize  from  the  fecond  to  the  apex ; the  firft  nearly  as  long  as 
thelafl ; each  a little  thicker  upwards  than  at  the  bafe,  and  truncated,  or  as  if 

v "•  »• 

cut  off,  the  lafl  excepted,  which  is  egg-form. 

Palpi — four,  inequaled,  clubbed,  the  pofterior  pair  of  three,  and  the  anterior, 
of  two  articulations. 

Maxilhv  or  ja-ccs — four,  the  exterior  homey,  flightly  curved  inwards,  three 
toothed — the  two  inferior  teeth  very  fmall ; the  exterior  pair  comprefied  and 
brulli-like. 

Head,  gibbous;  eyes  prominent,  large,  reticulated;  labium  or  upper  lip, 
hard,  emarginated. 

Thorax — convex  above,  broader  towards  the  abdomen,  and  encompaffed  by 
a narrow  marginal  line. 

Elytra,  cruftaceous,  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  except  in  flies  pregnant 
with  eggs,  when  they  are  fhorter  by  one  ring ; convex  above,  concave 
beneath;  yellow,  with  three  tranfverfe,  black,  irregular,  undulated  bands; 
the  one  at  the  apex  broadeft,  and  that  at  the  bafe  dividing  the  yellow  longi- 
tudinally, into  two  fpots  : porcated,  or  ridged  ; the  ridges  longitudinal  and 
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parallel  to  the  future  ; in  number,  three  equal,  one  unequal,  the  ridges  not 
very  prominent. 

Ale  or  wings — membraneou-s,  a little  exceeding  the  elytra  in  length,  and  the 
ends  folded  under. 

The  tarli  of  the  two  firft  pair  of  feet  confifts  of  five  articulations  ; and  of  the 
pofterior  pair,  four  only. 

Every  part  of  the  infedt,  excepting  the  wings  and  elytra,  is  black,  oily  to 
the  touch,  and  covered  more  or  lefs  with  denfe  hairs ; a few  fcattered  hairs  are 
alfo  evident  on  the  elytra.  All  the  cruftaceous  parts  of  the  infect  are  pitted  mi- 
nutely. It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  Meloe  Profcarahcus  of  Linn,  and  a full 
grown  one,  when  dry  and  fit  for  ufe,  is  to  the  M.  Veficatorius  in  weight  as  4\ 
*ol. 

They  come  into  fcafon  with  the  periodical  rains,  and  are  found  from  the 
month  of  July  to  the  end  of  October,  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  cucurbit aceous 
plants,  but  more  frequently  on  the  fpecies  of  Cucumis  called  by  the  natives 
Turley  ; with  a cylindrical,  fmooth,  ten  angled  fruit.  Alfo  on  the  Raam  Turley ; 
or  Hibifcus  Efculentus  Hibifcus , Rofa  Senfis — and  in  jungles  where  thefe  plants 
are  not  to  be  found,  they  are  to  be  met  with  on  two  or  more  fpecies  of  SUa, 
which  flourifh  in  that  feafon. 

In  the  failure  of  flowers,  they  will  feed  on  the  leaves  of  all  thefe  plants, 
except  the  Turley — which  I have  not  obferved  them  eat.  They  are  great  de- 
vourers,  and  will  feed  as  freely  in  confinement  as  at  large. 

In  September  they  are  full  of  eggs,  which  feems  to  be  the  beft  ftate  in  which 
they  can  be  taken  for  medical  ufe,  at  that  time  abounding  more  abundantly  in 
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an  acrid  yellow  oil,  in  which,  probably,  refides  their  moft  adlivc  pro- 
perty. 

This  fluid  feems  the  animal’s  means  of  rendering  itfelf  obnoxious  to  others ; 
for,  on  the  moment  of  applying  the  hand  to  feize  it,  it  eje<5ts  a large  globula 
from  the  knee  joint  of  every  leg,  and  this,  if  fuftered  to  dry  on  the  fingers, 
Ibon  produces  an  uncommon  tingling  in  the  part,  and  fometimes  a blitter. 
This  is  the  only  inconvenience  attending  the  catching  of  them,  for  they  make 
no  refiftance  : on  the  contrary,  they  draw  in  the  head  towards  the  breafi:  as 
foon  as  touched,  and  endeavour  to  throw  themfelves  oft'  the  plant  they  are 
found  on. 

The  female  produces  about  150  eggs,  a little  fmaller  than  a caraway  feed, 
white  and  oblong  oval.  Their  larvae  I have  not  feen,  therefore  as  yet  know  not 
where  they  depofit  their  eggs. 

Their  flight  from  plant  to  plant  is  flow,  heavy,  and  with  a loud  humming 
noife,  the  body  hanging  almoft  perpendicularly  to  the  wings. 

They  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  elytra,  from  an  orange  red  to  a bright 
yellow ; but,  I do  not  find  this  variety  conftitutes  any  difference  in  fcx> 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  know  the  infe<ft  by  the  name  of 
tel-eetie,  expreffive  of  its  oily  nature  : they  are  acquainted  with  its  bliftering 
properties,  but  I do  not  find  they  make  any  medicinal  ufe  of  it. 

The  drawing  which  accompanies  this  defeription,  exhibits  the  fly  of  its 
natural  fize. 


Futte-Ghur , September , 1796- 
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REPORT  ON  THE  MELOE,  OR  LYTTA. 

By  \V.  Hunter,  Efq. 

The  circumftance  rcfpedting  your  new  fpecies  of  Meeoe  or  Lylta>  which 
T lately  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was  Ihortly  as  follows  : 

Tindiure  of  them  was  directed  as  an  external  application  to  a man’s  arm, 
which  was  paralytic  in  confequence  of  rheumatifm.  On  the  firth  application 
feveral  vefications  were  raifed,  as  completely  diftended  with  ferum,  as  if  a blifter 
had  been  applied.  I am  not  particularly  informed,  what  proportion  the  flies 
bore  to  the  menftruum  ; but,  I think  it  was  fomething  greater  than  that  directed 
by  the  London  college  for  the  tindlure  of  the  officinal  kind. 


March  Qfhy  1 79O. 

REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY'  A SPECIES  OF  MELOE, 
FOUND  IN  BENGAL,  BEHAR,  AND  OUDE. 

By  W.  R.  Monroe,  Efq. 

I received  your  packet  containing  the  fpecimens  of  the  new  bliftering  fly,  x 
few  days  ago,  whilft  I was  bufily  employed  in  preparations  for  my  departure 
from  this  Ration.  I loft  no  time,  however,  in  making  a trial  of  their  efficacy  on 
three  different  patients  who  required  bliftering.  They  fucceeded  in  each  trial ; 
though  the  eftedl  was  in  none  produced  completely  rn  lefs  than  ten  hours  ; and 
the  vefications  even  then  were  filled  with  a ferum  rather  gelatinous  than  fluid. 

As  far  as  thefe  few  trials  authorife  a conclufion,  we  may  fafely 
confider  them  a valuable  fubititute  for  the  cantharides;  though  I 
fhould  think  they  will  not,  in  general,  be  found  fo  adtive  as  the 
Spanijh  fly,  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate  of  prelervation.  Captain  Hard- 
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wicke  has  certainly,  however,  made  a moft  ufeful  addition  to  our  Afiatick 
Materia  Medial  ; and,  he  may  rely  on  it,  that  if  I fhould  inadvertently  mention 
the  difeovery,  I fhall  not  fail  to  give  him  alfo  the  merit  he  is  fo  fairly  entitled 
to  for  it.  The  country  people,  I find,  give  the  fly  different  names,  fo  that 
there  are,  I fuppofe,  many  fpccies  of  it,  the  mofl  efficacious  of  which  he  will, 
in  his  account  of  it,  particularize. 


REFERENCES. 

A.  A full  grown  infedt  of  its  natural  fize. 

B.  The  fame  reverfed,  to  {how  the  under  part  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

C.  The  eggs. 

D.  An  elytron  of  another  fly,  to  fhewtbe  difference  of  colour  and  fpots  at  the 
bafe. 

E.  A wing  difplayed. 

F.  The  head  magnified. 

G.  The  labium  or  lip. 

II.  The  horny  or  exterior  jaws. 

I.  The  hairy  interior  ditto. 

K.  The  pofterior  pair  or  palpi. 

L.  The  anterior  or  lefler  ditto. 
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A COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  THE 

BURMA  EMPIRE. 


By  FRANCIS  BUCHANAN,  M.  D. 


rT^O  judge  from  external  appearance,  that  is  to  fay,  from  fhape,  fize,  and 
feature,  there  is  one  very  extenftve  nation  that  inhabits  the  eaft  of  Afia . 
It  includes  the  eatlern  and  weftern  Tartars  of  the  Chinefe  authors,  the  Calumcs, 
the  Chinefe,  the  Japponefe , the  Malays,  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  what  is  called 
the  Peninfula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges  ; and  the  iflands  to  the  fouth  and  eaft 
of  this,  as  far  at  leal!  as  New  Guinea.  This,  however,  is  fpeaking  in  a very  ge- 
neral lenfe,  many  foreign  races  being  intermixed  with  the  nation,  and,  perhaps, 
many  tribes  belonging  to  it  being  fcattered  beyond  the  limits  I have  mentioned. 

This  nation  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  a ftiort,  fquat,  robuft,  flefhy  ftature. 
and  by  features  highly  different  from  tliofe  of  an  European.  The  face  is  forne- 
what  in  Ihape  of  a lozenge,  the  forehead  and  chin  being  fharpened,  whilft  at 
the  cheek  bones  it  is  very  broad  : unlefs  this  be  what  is  meant  by  the  conical 
head  of  the  Chinefe,  I confefs  myfelf  at  a lofs  to  underftand  what  that  is.  The 
eyebrows,  or  fupercillary  ridges,  in  this  nation  projedl  very  little,  and  the  eves 
are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head,  the  external  angles 
being  the  higheft.  The  nofe  is  very  final],  but  has  not,  like  that  of  the  negro, 
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the  appearance  of  having  been  flattened ; and  the  apertures  of  the  noftrils, 
which  in  the  European  are  linear  and  parallel,  in  them  arc  nearly  circular  and 
divergent ; for  the  feptnm  mariurn  being  much  thickefl  towards  the  face,  places 
them  entirely  out  of  the  parallel  line.  The  mouths  of  this  nation  are  in  gene- 
ral well  fhaped;  their  hair  is  harfh,  lank,  and  black.  Thofe  of  them  that  live 
even  in  the  warmed:  climates,  do  not  obtain  the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hin- 
du ; nor  do  fuch  of  them  as  live  in  the  coldeft  countries,  acquire  the  clear 
bloom  of  the  European. 

In  adventitious  circumftances,  fuch  as  laws,  cudoms,  government,  political 
maxims,  religion,  and  literature,  there  is  alfo  a dxong  refemblance  among  the 
different  dates  compofing  this  great  nation  ; no  doubt  arifing  from  the  frequent 
intercourfe  that  has  been  among  them. 

But  it  is  very  furpridng,  that  a wonderful  difference  of  language  fhould  pre- 
vail. Language  of  all  adventitious  circumdances,  is  the  fured  guide  in  tracing 
the  migrations  and  connections  of  nations  ; and  how  in  a nation,  which  bears 
fuch  drong  marks  of  being  one,  radically  the  fame,  languages  totally  different 
fhould  prevail,  I cannot,  at  prefent,  pretend  to  conjecture  : but,  in  order  to 
affld,  in  accounting  for  the  circumdance,  having,  during  my  day  in  the  Burma 
empire,  been  at  fome  pains  to  collect  a comparative  vocabulary  of  fuch  of  the 
languages  fpoken  in  it  as  opportunity  offered,  I have  thought  it  might  be  curi- 
ous to  publifli  it.  I am  fenffblc  of  its  many  imperfections  : but  it  is  a beginning, 
which  I hope  hereafter  to  make  more  complete  ; and,  where  I fail,  others, 
without  doubt,  will  be  more  fuccefsful. 

In  all  attempts  to  trace  the  migrations  and  connections  of  tribes  by  means  of 
language,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered,  that  a few  coincidences,  ob- 
tained by  fearching  through  the  whole  extent  of  tw?o  dictionaries,  it  is  by  no 
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means  the  lcaft  affinity;  for  our  organs  being  only  capable  of  pronouncing  a 
certain,  and  that  a very  limited  number  of  founds,  it  is  to  be  expeCted,  according 
to  the  common  courfe  of  chance,  that  two  nations,  in  a few  in  fiances,  will  ap- 
ply the  fame  found  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  tracing  the  radical  affinities  of  languages,  terms  of  art,  men’s  names,  religious 
and  law  phrafes,  are,  of  all  words,  the  mofl  improper  ; as  they  are  liable  con- 
ftantly  to  be  communicated  by  adventitious  circumflances  from  one  race  of  men 
to  another.  What  connexion  of  blood  have  we,  Europeans,  with  the  Jews , 
from  whom  a very  great  proportion  of  our  names  and  religious  terms  are  de- 
rived ? Or  what  connexion  have  the  natives  of  Bengal  with  the  Arabs  or  En~ 
gUjh , from  whom  they  have  derived  mofl  of  their  law  and  political  terms  ? With 
the  former  they  have  not  even  had  political  connection;  as  the  phrafes  in  queflion 
were  derived  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  Per/ tans  and  Tartars.  Two 
languages,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  confidered  as  radically  the  fame,  when,  of 
a certain  number  of  common  words  chofen  by  accident,  the  greater  number  have 
a clear  and  diftinCl  refemblance.  A circuinftance,  to  which,  if  antiquarians  had 
been  attentive,  they  would  have  been  faved  from  the  greater  part  of  that  etymo- 
logical folly,  which  has  fo  often  expofed  their  pleafing  fcience  to  the  juft  ridi- 
cule of  mankind. 


In  the  orthography  I have  had  much  difficulty.  Two  people  will  feldom 
write  in  the  fame  way,  any  word  or  language  with  which  they  are  unacquainted. 
I have  attempted  merely  to  convey  to  the  Enghjh  reader,  without  any  minute 
attention  to  accent,  or  lmall  variations  of  vowels,  a found  fimilar  to  that  pro- 
nounced ; nor  have  I paid  any  attention  to  the  orthography  of  the  natives. 
rI  his,  in  the  Burma  language,  I might  have  done  ; but  as  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  writing  of  the  other  tribes,  I thought  it  the  fafeft  method  to  exprefs 
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the  found  merely.  The  following  fcheme  of  vowels,  in  order  to  read  my  voorw 
bulary  corre&ly,  mud  be  kept  in  mind  : 

A — pronounce  as  in  the  Enghjh  words  bad,  bat,  had,  hat. 

Aw — or  broad  Scotch  a,  as  in  bawd. 

Ay — as  the  Enghjh  a,  in  babe,  bake,  bare  ; day,  pay,  hay. 

Ee — in  order  to  avoid  confulion,  I ufe  for  the  Enghjh  e ; as  they  have  exactly 
the  lame  found. 

JE — I ufe  for  the  French  and  Scotch  6 open. 

U — I always  found  as  in  the  word  duck;  uiing  oo  for  its  other  found,  as  in 
book. 

Ou — I found  as  in  found,  bound. 

Au — is  nearly  limilar,  but  broader,  a found  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  iu  the 
Enghjh  language. 

Ei — I ufe  as  the  vowel  in  bind,  find, 

Ai — nearly  the  fame  but  broader.  f Thefe  two  founds.,  as  far  as  I re- 

Oe — I ufe  to  to  exprels  the  French  u.  [member,  are  notufed  by  the  Enghjh. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  pronunciation,  among  all  thefe  tribes,  to  a 
Itranger  appears  exceedingly  inarticulate.  In  particular  they  hardly  ever  pro- 
nounce the  letter  r ; and  t,  n,.  th,  s,  and  z,  are  almoft  ufed  indifcriminately. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  p and  b.  Thus  the  word  for  water  which  the  Burmas 
univerfally  pronounce  yoe,  is  written  me  ; and  the  Path  name  for  their  capital 
city  Amarapooray  is  commonly  pronounced  Amaapooya.  This  indiftindt  pronun- 
ciation probably  arifes  from  the  exceflive  quantity  of  betel,  which  they  chew. 
No  man  of  rank  ever  fpeaks  without  his  mouth  being  as  full  as  poflible  of  a mix- 
ture of  betel  leaf  and  nut,  tobacco,  quicklime,  and  fpiees.  In  this  ftate  he  is  nearly 

deprived 
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deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  tongue  in  articulation,  which,  although  not  the  only 
organ  of  fpcech,  is  yet  of  fuch  ufe  in  articulation,  as  to  be  commonly  confi- 
dcred  as  fuch.  Hence  it  is,  that  an  indiltindt  articulation  has  become  fafhion- 
nble,  even  when  the  tongue  is  at  liberty. 

I fliall  begin  with  the  Burma  language  as  being  at  prefent  the  rnoft  preva- 
lent. There  are  four  dialedls  of  it,  that  of  the  Burma  proper,  that  of  Arakan , 
that  of  the  Yo,  and  that  of  Tenaferim. 

The  people  called  by  us  Bur  mas,  Bar  mas,  Hernias,  Brimmas , See.  ftile  them- 
felves  Myammaw.  By  the  people  of  Pegu,  they  are  named  Pummay  ; by  the 
Karaya,  Too  ; by  the  people  of  Cujfay,  Aw  aw  ; by  the  Cujfay  fhau,  Kammau  ; 
by  the  Chinefe  of  Youtian,  Laumeen  ; and  by  the  Aykobat,  Anwa.  They  efteem 
theinfelves  to  be  defeended  from  the  people  of  Arakan,  whom  they  often  call 
Myammaw  gyee,  that  is  to  fay,  great  Burmas. 

The  proper  natives  of  Arakan,  call  themfelves  Yakain,  which  name  is  alfo 
commonly  given  to  them  by  the  Burmas.  By  the  people  of  Pegu  they  are 
named  Takain.  By  the  Bengal  Hindus,  at  leal!  by  fuch  of  them  as  have  been 
fettled  in  Arakan,  the  country  is  called  Rojfawn,  from  w'hence,  I fuppofe,  Mr. 
Rennell  has  been  induced  to  make  a country  named  Rojhawn  occupy  part  of 
his  map,  not  conceiving  that  it  would  be  Arakan,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Mugs, 
as  we  often  call  it.  W hence  this  name  of  Mug,  given  by  Europeans  to  the  na- 
tives of  Arakan,  has  been  derived,  I know  not ; but,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  it 
is  totally  unknown  to  the  natives  and  their  neighbours,  except  fuch  of  them  as 
by  their  intercourfe  with  us  have  learned  its  ufe.  The  Mahommedans  fettled 
at  Arakan,  call  the  country  Rov'ingaw,  the  Perfians  call  it  Rekan. 
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The  third  dialed!:  of  the  Burma  language  is  fpoken  by  a fmall  tribe  called  Yo, 
There  are  four  governments  of  this  nation,  fituated  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  Ara~ 
lan  mountains,  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own,  but  tributary  to  the  Burmas. 

The  fourth  dialedl  is  that  of  what  wc  call  the  coaft  of  Tenajferim , from  its. 
city  now  in  ruins,  whofe  proper  name  was  Tanayntharee.  Thefc  people,  com- 
monly called  by  the  Burmas,  Dawayza  and  Byeitza  ; from  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  which  their  country  confifts,  have  moft  frequently  been  fubjedted  to 
Siam  or  Pegu  ; but  at  prefent  they  are  fubjedts  of  the  Burma  king. 

Although  the  dialedfs  of  tliefe  people,  to  one  another,  appear  very  diftindf, 
yet  the  difference  confifts  chiefly  in  fuch  minute  variations  of  accent  as  not  to 
be  obfervable  by  a ftrangcr.  In  the  fame  manner  as  an  Englijhman  at  firlt  is 
feldom  able  to  diftinguilh  even  the  slberdeen  accent  from  that  of  the  other  fhires 
of  Scotland,  which  to  a Scotchman  appears  fo  different ; fo,  in  moft  cafes,  I 
could  perceive  no  difference  in  the  words  of  thefe  four  languages,  although 
among  the  Burmas , any  of  the  provincials,  fpeaking  generally,  produced  laugh- 
ter, and  often  appeared  to  be  with  difficulty  underftood.  I lhall,  therefore, 
only  give  a lift  of  the  Burma  words  ; thofe  of  the  other  dialedfs  are  the  fame, 
where  difference  is  not  mentioned. 


1.  Engl'ijb. 

My  am  maw. 

Yakain . 

Tanayntharee. 

Yo. 

J Sun 

Nay 

— 

— 

— 

2 Moon 

La 

— 

— 

— 

3 Star 

Kyee 

Kyay 

— 

Kay 

4 Earth 

Myacgyee 

— 

— 

— 

5 W ater 

Yce 

Ree 

— 

Rae 

6 Fire 
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Englijb. 

Myammavj. 

Yaba'm. 

Tanayntbarec, 

6 Fire 

Mee 

— 

— > 

7 Stone 

Kiouk 

— 

8 Wind 

L sc 

Lee 

— 

9 Rain 

Mo 

— 

— 

10  Man 

Loo 

— = 

— 

11  Woman 

Meemma 

— 

— 

12  Child 

Loogalay 

*Looihee 

— 

13  Head 

Kaung 

— 

— 

14  Mouth 

Parat 

— 

— - 

15  Arm 

Lacmmaung 

— 

— 

l6  Hand 

Leek 

— 

— 

1 7 Leg 

Kaethalour 

— 

— 

18  Foot 

Kiaebamo 

— - 

— 

19  Beat! 

Taraitram 

— 

20  Bird 

Hugtek 

— 

— 

21  Fiflt 

Ngaw 

— 

— 

22  Good 

Kaung 

— 

— > 

23  Bad 

Makaung 

— 

— 

24  Great 

Kyee 

— 

— 

25  Little 

Ngay 

=— 

— 

2(3  Long- 

Shay 

— 

— 

27  Short 

Ato 

— 

— 

28  One 

Teet 

— 

— 

29  Two 

Hucet 

— 

30  Three 

Thoum 

— 

— 

31  Four 

Lay 

— - 

■*  Literally,  « little  map„ 

Voi,  v.  E e 


Yo. 


Kioukay 


Laik 

Saloongfa 


Knap 


Shoe 

To 


32  Five 
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Myaminazv.  Yakain.  Tanayntharee. 

Ye. 

32  Five 

Ngaw 

— 

— 

— . 

33  Six 

Kiouk 

— 

— 

• — . 

34  Seven 

Kuhncet 

— 

— 

— 

35  Eight 

Sheet 

— 

— 

— 

36  Nine 

Ko 

— 

— 

— 

37  Ten 

Tazay 

— 

— 

— 

38  Eat 

Zaw 

— 

— 

— 

39  Drink 

Thouk 

— 

— 

— 

40  Sleep 

Eit 

— 

— 

— 

41  Walk 

Xlecn 

Hlay 

— 

Hlay 

42  Sit 

Tein 

— 

— 

— 

43  Stand 

Ta 

Mateinay 

— 

Mateenahay 

44  Kill 

That 

Sot 

— 

Afatu 

45  Yes 

Houkkay 

— 

— 

— 

46  No 

Mahouppoo 

— 

— 

— 

47  Here 

Deemaw 

— 

— 

Thaman 

48  There 

Homaw 

— 

— 

— 

49  Above 

Apomaw 

— 

— 

Apobau 

50  Below 

Houkmaw 

— 

— 

Auk 

The  next  moft  prevalent  language  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges , is  what  we 
eall  the  Siammefe , a word  probably  corrupted  from  the  Shan  of  the  Burma s. 
The  Siammefe  race  occupies  the  whole  frontier  of  Yunan,  extending  on  the  eaft 
to  Tonquin  and  Cochinchina , and  on  the  fouth,  down  to  the  fea.  It  contains 
many  ftates  or  kingdoms,  moftly  fubjedt  or  tributary  to  the  Burmas.  I have 
only  procured  vocables  of  three  of  its  dialects,  which  I here  give  complcat,  as 
they  differ  confiderably. 


The 
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The  firft  dialed  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  the  mod  polifhed  people  of 
eaftern  India.  They  called  themfelves  to  me  limply  Tai ; but  Mr.  Lou  here  fays, 
that  in  order  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  a people  to  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
they  add  the  word  Nay,  which  fignifies  little.  By  the  Butinas,  from  the  Vulgar 
name  of  their  former  capital  city,  they  arc  called  Yoodaya ; by  the  people  of 
Pegu  they  arc  named  Seem ; and  by  the  Chinefe  of  Yunan , Syianlo  or  Kyamlo. 

The  fecond  dialed  of  the  Siammefe  language  which  I fhall  mention,  is  that 
of  a people,  who,  to  me,  alfo  called  themfelves  limply  Tai.  I believe,  however, 
they  are  the  Tai-yay,  or  great  Tai,  of  Mr.  Loubere.  They  have  been  long 
fubiedt  to  the  Burmas,  who  call  them  Myelapfhan  ; by  the  people  of  Pegu  they 
are  named  Sawn  ; Thay  by  the  Karayn  ; Looktai  by  the  KalheeJIian  ; Kabo  by 
the  people  of  Kathee  or  Cujfay  ; Pawyee  by  the  Chinefe ; and  to  me  they  were 
named  Lau  by  the  Siammefe  proper.  Their  country  towards  the  north  lies  be- 
tween the  weft  fide  of  Yunan  and  the  Erawade  or  great  Burma  river,  defeending 
down  its  eaftern  bank  a confiderably  way  ; it  then  extends  along  the  fouth  fide 
of  I unan  till  it  comes  to  the  Louisian g or  river  of  Martaban,  which  forms  its 
eaftern  boundary  ; on  the  fouth  it  extends  to  no  great  diftance  Bom  Martaban  ; 
and  on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Burma  proper  by  a chain  of  mountains,  that 
pafs  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ava. 

The  third  dialect  of  the  Siammefe  language  is  that  of  a people  called,  by  the 
Burmas,  Kathee  Shawn  ; to  themfelves  they  afiiune  the  name  of  Tai-loong  or 
great  Tai.  They  are  called  Moitay  Kabo,  by  the  Kathee  or  people  of  Cujfay. 
They  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  Kiaynduayn  river,  and  from  that  weft  to  the 
Erawade.  They  have,  in  general,  been  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Mutiny pura ; 
but,  at  prefent,  are  tributary  to  the  Burma  monarch. 
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II.  Engli/b. 

Tdinay. 

Taiyay . 

Tai-loong , 

1 Sun 

Rocn 

Kawan 

Rangoon 

2 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Stars 

Dau 

Lau 

Nau 

4 Earth 

Dcen 

— 

Neen 

5 Water 

Nam 

Navvh  or  Naum 

Nam 

6 Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hin 

— - 

Hecn 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

Q Rain 

Fon 

Foon 

Poon 

10  Man 

Kon 

Kon 

Koon 

1 1 Woman 

Poocn 

Paeyen 

Pawneen 

12  Child 

Daeknooe 

Lawen 

Lookwoon 

13  Head 

Seeza 

Ho 

IIoo 

14  Mouth 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15  Ann 

Kayn 

Komooee 

Moo 

l6  Hand 

Moo 

Mooee 

Pawmoo 

17  Leg 

Naung 

Koteen 

Hooko 

18  Foot 

Langtecn 

Swateen 

Lungdin 

IQ  Bead 

Sawt 

— 

Nook 

20  Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

21  Fifh 

Plaw 

Paw 

Paw 

22  Good 

Dee 

Lee 

Wanoo 

23  Bad 

Maidee 

Malee 

Mowan 

24  Great 

To 

Loung 

Loong^ 

25  Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unleek 

26  Long 

Yan 

Yan 

Anyou 

27  Short 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 
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Engljb. 

Ten- n ay. 

Tai-yay. 

Tai-loong, 

28  One 

Noong 

Noo 

Aning 

29  Two 

So 

Sang 

Sowng 

30  Three 

Sam 

Sam 

Sam 

31  Four 

See 

Shee 

Shee 

32  Five 

Flaw 

Haw 

Haw 

33  Six 

Hok 

Houk 

Hook 

34  Seven 

Kytet 

Sayt 

Seet 

35  Eight 

Payt 

Payt 

Paet 

36  Nine 

Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

37  Ten 

Sect 

Sheet 

Ship 

38  Eat 

*Kyeen  Kau 

Kveen  Kau 

J 

Kyeen  Kau 

39  Drink 

Kyeen  Nam 

Kyeen  Nawm 

Kyeen  Nam 

40  Sleep 

Non 

Non 

Non 

41  Walk 

Teeo 

Hoe 

Pei 

42  Sit 

Nanon 

Nawn 

Nung 

43  Stand 

Yoon 

Lootfook 

Peignung 

44  Kill 

Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45  Yes 

O 

Sai 

Munna 

46  No 

Maifhai 

Mofai 

Motfau 

47  Here 

Teenee 

Teenai 

Teenay 

48  There 

Teenon 

Teepoon 

Ponaw 

49  Above 

Bonon 

Teenaipoon 

Nooa 

50  Below 

Kang  lang 

Teetai 

— 

The  next  language,  of  which  I {hall  give  a fpecimen,  is  that  of  the  people 
who  call  themfelves  Moitay.  Their  country  is  fituated  between  Sylhet  in  Bengal 

* Kau  is  rice,  and  Nam  is  water.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a nation  with  no  word  to  exprefs 
the  difference  between  eating  and  drinking.  The  pleafures  of  the  tabic  muft  be  in  little  requeft 
with  them. 


and 
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and  that  of  the  Tai-loong  above  mentioned  : to  the  north  of  it  is  AJfarn  ; on  the 
fonth  Arakun , and  the  rude  tribes  bordering  on  that  kingdom.  Their  capital 
city  they  name  Munnypura . By  the  people  of  Bengal  they  arc  called  Muggaloos , 
an  appellation  with  which  thofe  we  faw  at  Amaraimra  were  totally  unac- 
quainted. This  name,  however,  Europeans  have  applied  to  the  country,  turning 
it  at  the  fame  time  into  .Meek ley.  Kathee  is  the  name  given  to  this  people  by 
the  Burmas,  which  we  alfo  have  taken  for  the  name  of  the  country,  and  cor- 
rupted into  CuJJciy.  Mr.  Rexnjsl  having  from  Bengal  obtained  information 
of  Meek  ley,  and  from  Ava  having  heard  of  CuJJay , never  conceived  that  they 
were  the  fame,  and,  accordingly,  in  his  map  of  Hindi jl an,  has  laid  down  two 
kingdoms  CuJJiiy  and  Meckley  ; for  which,  indeed,  he  had  fufficient  room,  as  by 
Captain  Baker’s  account  he  had  been  induced  to  place  Ava  much  too  lar  to 
the  caft. 


III.  EngViJh. 

Moitay. 

Engljh. 

Moil  ay. 

1 Sun 

Noomeet 

13  Head 

Kop  Ivok 

2 Moon 

Taw 

11  Mouth 

Seembaw 

3 Stars 

Towang  Meezat 

15  Arm 

Pam  bom 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

l(j  Hand 

Khoit 

5 Water 

Ecfheen 

17  Leg 

— 

6 Fire 

Mee 

18  Foot  with  the 

ankle  Kho 

7 Stone 

Noong  Loong 

19  Beat! 

— 

8 Wind 

Noolheet 

20  Bird 

Oofaik 

9 Rain 

No 

21  Filin 

Ngaw 

10  Man 

Mee 

22  Good 

Pawce  or  Pai 

1 1 Woman 

Noopee 

23  Bad 

Pattay 

12  Child 

Peeka 

24  Great 

Sauwee 

25  Little 
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Engljh. 

Mo\t  ay. 

Englijb. 

Molt  ay. 

25  Little 

Apeekauk 

38  Eat 

Sat 

20  Long 

Afamba 

39  Drink 

Tawee 

27  Short 

Ataymba 

40  Sleep 

Keepce 

28  One 

A maw 

41  Walk 

Kwnee 

29  Two 

Anec 

42  Sir 

Pummee 

30  Three 

Ahoom 

43  Stand 

Lapee 

31  Four 

Maree 

44  Kill 

Hallo 

32  Five 

Mangaw 

45  Yes 

Manee 

33  Six 

Torok 

40  No 

Nattay 

31  Seven 

Tar  ay  t 

4/  Here 

Mafhee 

35  Eight 

Neepaw 

48  There 

Ada 

36  Nine 

Mapil 

49  Above 

Mataka 

37  Ten 

Tarraw 

50  Below 

Maka 

In  the  intermediate  fpace  between  Bengal,  Arakan, 

the  proper  Burma,  and 

the  kingdom  of  Munnaypura,  is 

a large  mountainous  and  woody  tradl.  It  is 

occupied  by  many  rude  tribes. 

Among  thefc,  the  moft  diftinguilhed,  is  that 

by  the  Bur  mas 

called  Kiayn,  from  whom  is  derived 

the  name  of  the  great 

wefiern  branch 

of  the  Erawacle, 

for  Kiaynduayn  fignifies  the  fountain  of  the 

Kiayn.  This  people  calls  itfelf  Koloun , and  it  feems 

to  be  a numerous  race. 

univerfally  fpoken  of.  by  its  neighbours,  as  remarkable  for  firnple  honefty,  in- 

duftry,  and  an  i 

noffenfive  difpofition. 

IV.  Englijb. 

Koloun. 

EngTiJb. 

Koloun. 

1 Sun 

Konee 

4 Earth 

Day 

2 Moon 

Klow 

5 Water 

Tooee 

3 Star 

Allay 

0 Fire 

May 

7 Stone 
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Englijb. 

Koloun. 

Englljh. 

Koloun. 

7 Stone 

Aloong 

29  Two 

Palme  e 

8 Wind 

Klee 

30  Three 

Patoon 

g Rain 

Yoo 

31  Four 

Poonhee 

10  Man 

Kloun 

32  Five 

Poonho 

1 1 Woman 

Patoo 

33  Six 

Poofouk 

1 2 Child 

Saemee 

34  Seven 

Pooaefae 

13  Head 

Mulloo 

35  Eight 

Pooaefay 

14  Mouth 

Mawkoo 

36  Nine 

Poongo 

15  Arm 

Maboam 

37  Ten 

Poohaw 

l6  Hand 

Mukoo 

38  Eat 

Kayawas 

17  Leg 

Manwam 

39  Drink 

Koyawee 

18  Foot 

Kopaung 

40  Sleep 

• 

Eitfha 

19  Reaft 

Pakyoo 

41  Walk 

FIlayaefhoc 

20  Bird 

Pakyoo 

42  Sit 

Own 

21  Fifh 

Ngoo 

43  Stand 

Undoon 

22  Good 

Poaelahoe 

44  Kill 

Say,oe 

23  Bad 

Saolahoe 

45  Yes 

Afhaeba 

24  Great 

Ahlayn 

46  No 

Seehay 

25  Little 

Amee 

47  Here 

Noe  a 

26  Long 

Afaw 

48  There 

Tfooa 

27  Short 

Sooaehay 

49  Above 

Akloengung 

28  One 

Moo 

50  Below 

Akoa 

Another 

rude  nation,  which 

fhelters 

itfelf 

in  the  recedes  of 

hills  and 

wood,  from  the  violence  of 

its 

infolcnt  neighbours, 

is  named 

by  the  Burmas  Kar 

ayn ; and 

Kadoon  by  the  people  of 

Pegu.  The 

y are  moll  numerous  in 

the  Pegu  kingdom,  and  like  the  Kiayn 

are 
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are  diftinguifhed  for  their  innocence  and  induftry.  By  the  B'urmas  they  are  faid 
to  be  of  two  kinds  ; Burma  and  Talain  Karayn.  Some  of  them,  with  whom  I 
converfed,  feemed  to  underftand  this  diftindtion,  calling  the  former  Pajfooko  and 
the  latter  Mafloo.  This,  however,  probably  arofe  from  thefe  individuals  being 
better  acquainted  with  the  Burma  ideas*  than  the  generality  of  their  country- 
men ; for  the  greater  part  of  thofe,  with  whom  I converfed,  faid  that  all  Katyn 
were  the  fame,  and  called  them  Play.  I am,  however,  not  certain  if  I under- 
Hood  them  rightly  ; nor  do  I know,  that  I have  obtained  the  proper  name  of 
this  tribe.  I have  given  avocabulary  of  each  of  thefe,  who  feemed  to  under- 
Hand  the  diftindlion  of  Burma  and  Tailaln  Karayn,  and  two  of  different  villages 
who  did  not  underftand  the  difference  ; for  in  this  nation  I found  the  villages 
differing  very  much  in  dialed! ; even  where  not  diftant,  probably  owing  to  their 
having  little  communication  one  with  another.  It  muft  be  oblerved,  that  in. 
ufing  an  interpreter,  one  is  very  liable  to  miffakes,  and  thofe  I had  were  often 
very  ignorant. 


V.  Englijb. 

Pajfooko. 

Mapho. 

Pldy,  No.  I,- 

Play,  No.  2. 

1 Sun 

Moomay 

Moo 

Mooi 

Moomay 

2 Moon 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Pool'aw 

3 Stars 

TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4 Earth 

Katchaykoo' 

J. 

Kolangkoo 

Kako 

Laukoo 

5 Water 

1 ee 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

6 Fire 

Mee 

Meeting 

Meea 

Mee 

7 Stone 

Loe 

Loong,  Noong- 

•Lung — 

Loung 

8 Wind 

Kallee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Q Rain 

Tachoo 

Tchatchang 

Moko 

Moko 

10  Man 

Paganyo 

Pafhaw 

Pafha 

Paploom 
or  Pafha 

1 1 W oman 
Vol.  V. 

Pomoo 

Pomoo 
F f 

Pummee 

Pammoe 
12  Child 

*.W 
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Englijh. 

T'ajfuoho. 

Maploo. 

Play,  No.  I. 

Play,  No.  2, 

12  Child 

Pozaho 

Poflaw 

Napootha 

Apoza 

1 3 Head 

Kozohui 

Kohui 

Kohui 

Pokoohui 

1 4 Mouth 

Patako 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15  Arm 

Tchoobawlee 

Tchoobawlee 

Atfyoodoo 

Tchoobawlee 

l6  Hand 

Patchoo 

Poitchoo 

Kutfhoo 

Tchooafee 

17  Leg 

Kadoe 

Pokaw 

•Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18  Foot 

Konyawko 

Kanyakoo 

Kanyako 

Kanyafaw 

19  Beaft 

T’hoo 

Too 

— 

— 

20  Bird 

T’hoo 

Too 

Kalo 

To 

21  Fifh 

Nyaw 

Zyaw 

Ya 

Ya 

22  Good 

Ngeetchaw  maw 

Ngee 

Gyee 

Gyee 

23  Bad 

Taw  ngee  baw 

Nguay 

Gyeeay 

Gyeeay 

24  Great 

Pawdoo 

Hhoo 

Uddo 

Doo 

25  Little 

Tchecka 

Tchei 

Atfei 

Atfee 

26  Long 

To  atcho  maw 

T’ho 

Loeya 

Ato 

27  Short 

P’hecko 

P’hoe 

Apoe 

Apoe 

28  One 

Taydoe 

Nadoe 

Laydoe 

Laydoe 

29  Two 

Kee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doc 

30  Three 

So-doe 

Song-doe 

Soung-doe 

Soung-doe 

31  Four 

Looee-doe 

Lee-du 

Lee- doe 

Lee-doe 

32  Five 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

33  Six 

Hoo-doe 

Hoo-doe 

Koo-doe 

Koo-doe 

34  Seven 

Nooee-doe 

Noay-doe 

Noae-doe 

Nose-du 

35  Eight 

Ho-doe 

Ho-doe 

Ko-doe 

Ko-doe 

36  Nine 

Kooee-doe 

Kooee-doe 

Kooee-doe 

Kooee-doe 

37  Ten 

Tatchee 

Leitchee 

Taffce 

Laytfee 

38  Eat 

Po,  0 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 

39  Drink 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  BURMA  EMPIRE. 
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Englijb. 

Pajfooko . 

Mapleo. 

Play,  No.  1. 

Play,  No.  2. 

39  Drink 

Oo 

O 

O 

O 

40  Sleep 

Prammee 

Mee 

Mee 

Mee 

41  Walk 

Latcholia 

Leetalay 

Rakuae 

Lakuae 

42  Sit 

Tcheenaw 

Tfeingaw 

Tyfana 

Tfayna 

43  Stand' 

Tcho6to 

Tchonto 

Tfayna  lagay 

Gnaythoe 

44  Kill 

Klo 

P’hee 

Pactegui 

Paythee 

45  Yes 

Maylee 

Moayyoo- 

Moiyoo- 

Moithay 

46  No 

Tam  ay  b aw 

Mote 

Moi 

Moi 

47  Here 

Loeee 

Layee 

Leyoa 

Layee 

48  There 

Lubanee 

Loo 

Laeyo 

Lasyo 

49  Above 

Mokoo 

Mokoo 

Lsepanka 

Lacpanko 

50  Below 

Hokoo 

Lankoa 

Laepaula. 

Laepaula 

To  this  kingdom,  the  natives  of  which  call  themfelves  Mu  an,  we  have  given 
the  name  of  Pegu,  a corruption,  of  the  vulgar  appellation  of  its  capital  city  Ba- 
goo  ; the  polite  name  of  the  city  among  its  natives  having  been  Dam  Hanga , as 
among  the  Burma*  HanzOmade.  This  people  are  named  Talain  by  the'  Burma * 
and  Chinefe  of  Yunan  ; Lawoo  by  the  Karayn  ; and'  Tar  a in  by  the  Tailoong  : their 
kingdom  extends  along  the  mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers  Erawade  and  Thau - 
htayn,  or  of  Ava  and  Martaban > from  the  frontiers  of  Arakan  to  thofe  of  Siam* 


VI.  Englijb. 

Moan. 

Englijb. 

Moan. 

1 Sun 

Knooay  Tangooay 

5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars-. 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

■ — 

4 Earth. 

Toe 

8 Wind 

Kyeaw 

9 Rain. 


Ff  2! 
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Engl Jb. 

AToaru 

Englijb. 

Moan. 

9 Rain 

Proay 

31  Four 

Pou 

10  Man 

Puee 

32  Five 

Soon 

1 1 Woman 

Preau 

33  Six 

Teraw 

12  Child 

Koon 

34  Seven 

Kapo 

13  Head 

Kadap 

35  Eight 

Tatfam 

14  Mouth 

Pauii 

36  Nine 

Kaflee 

15  Arm 

Toay 

37  Ten 

Tfo 

l6  Hand 

Kanna  Toay 

36  Eat 

Tfapoung.  Poung,  I 

17  Leg 

Kadot-prawt 

believe,  is  Tice. 

18  Foot 

Kanat  zein 

39  Drink 

Saung  nawt.  Nawt 

19  Bead 

— 

is  water 

20  Bird 

Seen  ngat 

40  Sleep 

Steik 

21  Fith 

Kaw 

41  Walk 

An 

22  Good 

Kah 

42  Sit 

Katch» 

23  Bad 

Hookah 

43  Stand 

Katau 

24  Great 

Mor 

44  Kill 

Taw 

25  Little 

Bok 

45  \ es 

Taukua 

26  Long 

Kloein 

46  No 

Auto 

27  Short 

Klee 

47  Here 

Noomano 

28  One 

Mooi 

48  There 

Taoko 

29  Two 

Bau 

49  Above 

Tatoo  commooee 

30  Three 

Pooi 

50  Below 

Tauamo 

Thefe  fix  are  all  the  languages  of  this  great  eajlcrn  nation,  of  which,  during 
my  flay  in  the  Burma  empire,  I was  able  to  procure  vocables  fufiicient  for  my 
purpofe.  Although  they  appear  very  different  at  firft  fight,  and  the  language 

of 
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of  one  race  is  totally  unintelligible  to  the  others  ; yet  I can  perceive  in  them 
all  lbmc  coincidences,  and  a knowledge  of  die  languages,  with  their  obfolete 
words,  their  phrafes,  their  inflections  of  words ; and  dilions,  euphonic  caufa , 
would,  perhaps,  drew  many  more.  Thofe  that  have  the  greateft  affinity  are  in 
Tab.  I.  IV.  and  V.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  common  dialeCls 
in  ufe  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is,  I believe,  exceeded  by  that  of  no  Euro- 
pean, was  fo  obliging  as  to  look  over  thefe  vocabularies,  but  lie  could  not 
trace  the  fmalleft  relation  between  the  languages. 

I fliall  now  add  three  dialeCts,  fpoken  in  the  Burma  empire,  but  evidently 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Hindu  nation. 

The  firtl  is  that  fpoken  by  the  Mohammedans , who  have  been  long  fettled 
in  Arakan , and  who  call  themlelves  Rooinga , or  natives  of  Arab  an. 

The  fecond  dialed  is  that  fpoken  by  the  Hindus  of  Arakan.  I procured  it 
from  a Brahmen  and  his  attendants,  who  had  been  brought  to  Amarapura  by 
the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  on  his  return  from  the  conqueft  of  Arakan.  They  called 
themfelves  Rojfazvn,  and,  for  what  reafon  I do  not  know,  wanted  to  perfuade 
me  that  theirs  was'  the  common  language  of  Arakan.  Both  thefe  tribes,  by 
the  real  natives  of  Arakan , are  called  Kulaw  Yakain , or  ftranger  Arakan. 

The  Iaft  dialed;  of  the  Ilindujlanee  which  I fliall  mention  is,  that  of  a 
people  called  by  the  Burmas  Aykohat , many  of  whom  are  flaves  at 
Amarapura , By  one  of  them  I was  informed,  that  they  called  themfelves 
Langa  ; that  formerly  they  had  kings  of  their  own,  but  that,  in  his 
father’s  time,  their  kingdom  had  been  overturned  by  the  king  of  Munnypura, 
who  carried  away  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  rcfidence.  When  that 


was 
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was  taken  laft  by  the  Bur  mas,  which  was  about  fifteen  years  ago,  this  man  was 
one  of  the  many  captives  who  were  brought  to  Ava.  He  faid  alfo,  that  Banga 
was  feven  days  journey  fouth  weft  from  Munnypura  ; it  muft,  therefore,  be  on- 
the  frontiers  of  Bengal,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  country  called  in  our  maps 
Cajhar . 


Mr.  Gilchrijl  has  been  fo  good  as  to  examine  particularly  thefe  two  diale <ts, 
and  to  mark  thus  (*)  thofe  words,  which  come  neareft  the  Hmdujlanee  fpoken 
on  the  Ganges  ; and  thus  (f)  thofe  not  fo  evidently  in  connection  with  the 
feme,  but  which  fhew  refemblance  by  analogy. 


Bngltjh. 

Booing  a. 

Ro/fiitun. 

Banga, 

1 Sun 

Bel 

*Sooja 

Bayllee 

2 Moon- 

Sawn 

Sundfa 

Satkan 

3 Stars 

, Tara 

*Nokyoto 

♦Tara 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

♦Matee 

5 Water 

Pannae 

*Dfol 

♦Pannae 

6 Fire 

Auin. 

♦Aaganee 

Zee 

7 Stone 

Sheet 

♦Sheet 

♦Heel 

8 Wind 

Bau 

♦Pawun 

♦Bo 

Q Rain 

Jorail 

'■j-Biftee 

♦Booun 

10  Man 

Manufh 

*j~Moonufa 

♦Manoo 

1 1 Woman 

Meealaw 

Stree 

Zaylan 

12  Child 

Gourapa 

♦Balouk 

Sogwo 

13  Head 

Mata 

Muftok 

Teekgo 

14  Mouth 

Gall 

Bodon 

Totohan 

15  Arm 
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Roo'inga. 

Rojfaivn. 

Bartga. 

15  Arm 

Bahara 

*Baho 

Paepoung 

16  Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

17  Leg- 

Ban 

'j'Podo 

Torooa 

18  Foot 

Pau 

Pata 

Zankan 

19  Bead 

— 

Zoomtroo 

Safee  fangee 

20  Bird 

Paik 

-f-Pookyee 

-j-Pakya 

21  Fifh 

Maws 

Mootfe 

-J~Mas 

22  Good 

Goom 

Gam 

Hoba 

23  Bad 

Goom  nay 

Gumnay 

Hoba  nay 

24  Great 

Boddau 

Dangor 

Domorg 

25  Little 

Thuddee 

♦Tfooto 

Hooroogo 

26  Long 

Botdean 

Deengol 

DeenguJ 

27  Short 

Banick 

*Batee 

♦Batee 

28  One 

Awg 

*Aik 

*Ak 

29  Two 

Doo 

*Doo 

De 

30  Three 

Teen 

♦Teen 

♦Teen 

31  Four 

Tchair 

*Tfar 

♦Saree 

32  Five 

Panfoee 

*Paus 

*Pas 

33  Six 

Saw 

*Tfo 

♦Tfae 

34  Seven 

Sat 

*Sat 

♦Hat 

35  Eight 

Awtoa 

-l-Afto 

*Awt 

30  Nine 

Nonaw 

*No 

*No 

37  Ten 

Dufioa 

♦Dos 

♦Dos 

38  Eat 

Kau 

♦Kawai 

fKtek 

39  Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

-j-Peek 

40  Sleep 
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Roohiga. 

Rojfazun. 

Bang a. 

40  Sleep 

Layrow 

^Needfara 

Hooleek 1 

41  Walk 

Pawkay 

Bayra 

■^•O-teea-ootea 

4 1 Sir 

Boihovv 

■'f'Boefho 

-{-Bo 

43  Stand 

Tcheilayto 

*Karao 

'I'Oot 

44  Kill 

Marim 

*Maro 

*Mar 

45  Yes 

Hoi 

Oir 

Go 

46  No 

Etibar 

*Noay 

*Naway 

47  Here 

Hayray 

Etay 

Erang 

48  There 

Horay 

Horay 

Orung 

49  Above 

Duchalo 

*Ooper 

Gos 

50  Below 

Ayray 

Hayray 

fTol 

XVIII.  ON 


. 


■ fS 
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-3o-H 

- fl OOP 


According  to  the  Samaritan  Computation  the  Flood  happened  3044  B.  C. 


NOAH  S AT Y AYR AT A 


SHEM  SHARMA 


Atri 


ARAM.  AR  AM  A according  to  the  Puranas,  cotemporary  with  SOMA 
I OS'  WA  CU  See  EJfay  on  Egypt , p.  380  and  382  . 

BUD  HA  - 


Lunus  1 


a human  Jhape 


Arama  died  according  to  the  Puranas  300  years  after  the  Flood— 


Noah  diet  He  was  the  Son  of  Satyavrata 


Cues  hi 
—Vicucshi— 
Dana 


Aila  or  Ailas  or  Pururava 
Ayu 

-N A HUS  HA 

*Yayati\ 


Anaranya 

Priithu 


Puru 

jfanamejaya 


Yadu 

Croshta 


Gopuvana 


Aila  according  to  the  Puranas 
lived  to  a very  great  age , and 
Nrapucantha  is  called  the  Son  of  his  Old  Age. 


r: 


Trifancu  or  Satyavrata 

Dhandhumara 

Yuvanasva 

- MANDHA'TA ' 

Susandhi , Purucutsa  ma\ 
Druva-sandhi 
Bharat  a 


Praehinwan 

Pravira 

Manasyu 


Vrajinwan 

Swdhi 

Rishadgu 

C/ntraratha 


Nrapu-Cantlia.  I,— 
Ralna-Cantha.  I.- 


-ncd  the  Daughter  of  Sasdvindhu 
m the  pedigree  of  Crishna 


A t ita 

S AGAR  A.  In  his  time  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  rea»-hcd  no 
Asamanjas  further  than  Hoogly -point  belou  Full  a 

“ Ansu  ma  n 
D;l-pa 

BHAGI'RATHA 

Cucustha 


Abhayada 

Sudhyumna 

Bahugava 

—Samydti 

Ahamyati 

Raudrasva 

Riteyu 


SASAVINDHU 

Pritusrava 
Dharma  or  Tama 
Usana 


—Cama-Cantha.  - 


Kuiitibhara 

Sutnati 

Raibhi  or  Ailina 


Sitishu 

Ruchaca 

Paravrata 

JamodhydT ~ 

Vidarbha 

C rat  ha 

Cunti 


5 Swamza-Cantha.  — 

•^iSAMODA.  or  Suva sa,  called  ^ , . . 

5 ZMororSa.iusby  £ ManSala 

Amoda  theGreeks- 


Sisupala , Jon  of  Gopuvana 
Vasaratya 
Paulica— 


bj 

Paushpic 


2400  — 


f Ebcr,  cotemporary  with 
\ Aila,  dies  - - 

he  lived  404  years 


Dyulimana 

^ Ratnadhama 
Mdni-Cantha 
Pushpa-Cantha 
^ Hafya-Cantha 


Sop  as  car  a 
~ Co  Soctavara 
Tranabhindu 
^ Cacare'ya 
^ Sambhachyavanaya 
^ Talar uddha 


Co 


RAG  HU 

Pravraddha 

Calmashpada 


-t® 


Sanc'hana 

Sudarshana 

Agnivarna 

Sidhraga 


Dushmanta 

BHARATA ■ 

Vitatha  or  BHARADJVA'JA 
~Carishayd 


Co 


Maru 

Prathusuea 

Ambarisha 


Purameda 

-Nila 

Shanti 


~ Many  u 
Vrahatcshetn 
Suhotra 
II AST  I 

Ajamida 
Rti  sha 
Samvarana 


Drashti 

Nirvrati 

Dashdrha 

Vy™ 


^ Vidlya-Cantha  - 
S Yuda-Cantha 
Java -Can th a 


Cshamyaya 
Lee' hay  a 

LIN ASU  Linus  ^3- 

~See  EJfay  on  Egypt 


jfimuta 

Vicrati 

Bhimaratha 

Navaratha 


Napru-Cantha.  11. 


Q Palaya 
>3 

' Ganapati 


Ralne. 
^ Camn 


-Cantha.  II. 
-Cant  ha 


b ^ 

& Bhagteya.  In  him  ended  the 
family  of  Gopuvana 


P • 455 


Puru 

Area 


Nahusha 
Yayati 
Ndbhaga 

-Aja 

Dasaratha  JAMADAGNI—  GAUTAMA  Ahilya.  His  wife 

y ""  \ djuflter  of  Mudgola 

RA'M  A Ja  madagn  *,  P AR  ASU- R A M A 

Prachinas 


-MUDGALA- 


Tdmranas 
Ndshtrdnds 
Bhunjd 


CURUN > 

John. 

Suralha 

- Viduratha 

Sarvabhauma 

Jayatsena 

Rddhica 

Ayutayu 

Crodhana 

De'vatithi 


Suhotra 


Dasaratha 
Sac uni 
Carambhi 
'DE'VARA’TAZ 

Devacshetra 
Maihu 
Anavaratha 
Curu 


Soma-Cantha 
^ Padma-Cantha 
Maha-Cantha 


3 Nairn  (ha  re-appears  as  Dcva  Nahuflia. 

( Dionyfius-J  and  conquers  all  the  l For  Id  . 


Vishnu-Cantha  married  the  daughter 

of  Devardta  Crishnatre  was  defeendedfrom  Atri 

b;  Ravi-Cantha  \ a 

Indu-Cantha  GAURA Nildtre  ^ 1 


Craunchdnds  Ruaha 

Abhayajdtanas  Bhimsena 

Abhayands  Dilipa 

-DARDA'NA'S  D&rdanus.  See  Effay  on  Egypt Pratipa — 

Vainabritdnds  p.  453  Santanu 


Tecdnds 

Blidhdnds 


PARA'S  A R A — Sa  tyavati— 
VY  A’SA 


-Virhitravirya 

■PANDU  ' 


Chyavana 

Critadha 

Visruta 

Uparichara 

Vrahadratha 

Cushagra 

Vrashabha 

Pushpavana 

~Satyajita 

Ur]* 

Sambhaoa  or  P 


Anuratha 

Puruhotra 

Ayu 


~Gauryanya 


Co* 

O 

5- 


SalprUa. 

Am  haca 

Bhcjamana 

Viduratha 


Shura 

Sami  or  Sini 
Pralicshe’tra 
Swayambhoja 


q Gompata 
b*  Rativardana 

■ b 


&J.4LADA- 

b*  Bhagapada 
Patanja 


—N.  Son  of  Nil  itre 

NB.  Crishnatre  and  his 

defeendants  were  of  a dark- 


complexion. 


^ Bhagamadana  - - - - - 

^2  Darbhya  - - - - - 

►o  Duddhula.  His  fon  Indratithi  was  killed  when 
* 10  years  old , and  the  Imperial  Houfc  of 

CIIAND RA-DWL P became  extintt.- 


Hradica 

Dtvamida 

Shura 

Vasude'va 


Trm • ay  tm 
Avadataih 


-ARJUNA— 


-JARASANDHA- 

Sahadeva 

Somdpi 

~Srutasravd 

Ayutayu 

Niramitra 

Sucshatra 


3“ 


& B ALA-RAM  A 
Bah-putra;  from  him 
the  Town  of  Rajagriha  was  denominated 
~ Baliputra;  and  Palibothra  by  the  Greeks 


Vrahatcarma 

Senajita 

Srutanjaya 

r>P’< 


b 

b 


Sue  hi 
Cshemya 
Suvrata 
Dharma 
~Susrama 
Dratsena 
Stimuli 
— Suvala 
Su  nit  a 
Satyajita 
Visvajita 


b 

b'1 


2 


Ripunjaya— 


Pradhyota 

Pataca 

VuhaChayupa 

Rajaca 


500 


onunaga 

Cdcavama 

Cshemadharma 

Cshatragnya 

~Vidhisara 

jfatasatru 
Janaca 


— 


8S- 


MAHA-NANDP 

•Sumalya— 


- CHANDRA-GUPTA- 


ALEXANDER  the  Great 


N.  B.  All  Kings,  &c.  whofe  names  ft  and  tpon 
the  fame  line,  and  are  thus  conneRcd , 

Ripunjaya Pradhyota 

are  pofitively  declared  in  the  Puranas  to  hove 
been  cotemporary. 


Chandra-gupta  is  called  Sandrocuptoi  by  Athenaus, 
and  Sandrocottos  by  the  reft  of  the  Hijlorians  of 
Alexander . 


i 
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XVIII. 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  WILFORD. 

rJpHE  accompanying  genealogical  tabic  is  faithfully  extra<ded  from  the 
Vishnu  pur  ana,  the  Bha'gavat,  and  other  puranas,  without  the  lead  altera- 
tion whatever.  I have  colletded  numerous  MSS.  and  with  the  a di (lance  of 
fome  learned  Pundits  of  Benares , who  are  fully  fatisfied  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  table,  I exhibit  it  as  the  only  genuine  chronological  record  of  Indian  hif- 
tory  that  has  hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  gives  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  ; and  as  a certain  number  of  years  only  can  be  al- 
lowed to  a generation,  it  overthrows  at  once  their  mondrous  fydem,  which  I 
have  rejetded  as  abfolutely  repugnant  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  human 
reafon. 

Indeed  their  fydems  of  geography,  chronology,  and  hidory,  are  all  equally 
mondrous  and  abfurd.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  faid  to  be  500,000,000 
yojanas , or  2,45(3,000,000  Britifh  miles  : the  mountains  are  aderted  to  be  100 
yojanas , or  4Q1  Britifh  miles  high.  Hence  the  mountains  to  the  fouth  of  Be- 
nares are  faid,  in  the  pur  anas,  to  have  kept  the  holy  city  in  total  darknefs, 
till  Matra-deva  growing  angry  at  their  infolence,  they  humbled  themfelves  to 
the  ground,  and  their  higheft  peak  now  is  not  more  than  500  feet  high.  In 
Europe  limilar  notions  once  prevailed  ; for  we  are  told  that  the  Cimmerian $ 
were  kept  in  continual  darknefs  by  the  interpolition  of  immcnfcly  high  moun- 
tains. In  the  Ca'lica  pur  ana,  it  is  faid  that  the  mountains  have  funk  cond- 
derably,  lo  that  the  highed  is  not  above  one  yojana , or  five  miles  high. 
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When  the  Puranics  fpeak  of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  ex- 
travagant. According  to  them,  king  Yudhisht'hir  reigned  feven  and  twenty 
thoufand  years  ; kingNANDA,  of  whom  I fhall  fpeak  more  fully  hereafter,  is 
laid  to  have  pbfieHed  in  his  treafury  above  1,584,000,000  pounds  fterling,  in 
gold  coin  alone  : the  value  of  the  filver  and  copper  coin,  and  jewels,  exceeded 
all  calculation  ; and  his  army  confided  of  100,000,000  men.  Thefe  accounts 
geographical,  chronological,  and  hiftorical,  as  abfurd  and  inconfident  with 
reafon,  muft  be  rejected.  This  monftrous  fyflem  feems  to  derive  its  origin 
from  the  ancient  period  of  12,000  natural  years,  which  was  admitted  by  the 
Perfians,  the  Etrufcans , and,  I believe,  alfo  by  the  Celtic  tribes  ; for  we  read 
of  a learned  nation  in  Spain , which  boafted  of  having  written  hiltories  of  above 
fix  thoufand  years. 

The  Hindus  ftill  make  ufe  of  a period  of  12,000  divine  years,  after  which  a 
periodical  renovation  of  the  workl  takes  place.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time 
when  the  Hindus,  forfaking  the  paths  of  hiftorical  truth,  launched  into  the 
mazes  of  extravagance  and  fable.  Megasthenes,  who  had  repeatedly  vifited 
the  court  of  Chandra  Gupta,  and  of  courfe  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  the  bed  informed  perfons  in  India,  is  filent  as  to  this  monftrous  fydem  of 
the  Hindus  : on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  what  he  fays,  that  in  his  time 
they  did  not  carry  back  their  antiquities  much  beyond  fix  thoufand,  or  even 
five  thoufand  years,  as  we  read  in  fome  MSS.  He  adds  alfo,  according  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandria , that  the  Hindus  and  the  Jews  were  the  only  people, 
who  had  a tfne  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  beginning  of  things. 
There  was  then  an  obvious  affinity  between  the  chronological  fydems  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Hindus.  We  are  tvell  acquainted  with  the  pretenfions  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  to  antiquity.  This  they  never  attempted  to  conceal. 

It 
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It  is  natural  to  fiippolc,  that  the  Hindus  were  equally  vain  : they  are  fo  now  ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a Hindu  who  is  not  perfuaded  of,  and  who  will  not  reafon 
upon,  the  fuppofed  antiquity  of  his  nation.  Megasthenes  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians , Chaldeans,  and  Jews,  whilft  in 
India,  made  enquires  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  antiquity:  and 
,it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  boaft  of  it  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  or 
Chaldeans,  and  as  much  then  as  they  do  now.  Surely  they  did  not  invent  fa- 
bles to  conceal  them  from  the  multitude,  for  whom,  on  the  contrary  thefe  fa- 
bles were  framed. 

r 

At  all  events,  long  before  the  ninth  century  the  chronological  fyfiem  to 
the  Hindus  was  as  complete,  or  rather,  perfectly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  ; for 
Albumazar,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Almamun,  and  lived 
at  his  court  at  Balac  or  Balkh,  had  made  the  Hindu  antiquities  his  particular 
ftudy.  He  was  alfo  a famous  altronomer  and  altrcloger,  and  had  made  enqui.- 
ries  refpe&ing  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  its  duration,  for  aflrologieal  purpofes  ; and  he  fays,  that  the  Hin- 
dus reckoned  from  the  Flood  to  the  Hejira  720,634,442,715  days,  or  3/25 
years  *.  Here  is  a miftake,  which  probably  originates  with  the  tranferiber  or 
tranflator,  but  it  may  be  eafily  rectified.  The  firft  number,  though  fomewhat 
corrupted,  is  obvioufly  meant  for  the  number  of  days  from  the  creation  to  the 
Hejira  ; and  the  3725  years  are  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yug 
to  the  Hejira.  It  was  then  the  opinion  of  Albumazar,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  that  tire  sera  of  the  Cali-yug  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Flood.  He  had,  perhaps,  data  which  no  longer  exift,  as  well  as  Aeul-Fa- 

* See  Bailly  s Aftron.  Anc.  p,  30.  and  Mr.  Davis's  ElTay  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatick 
Ilefearthes,  p.  274. 
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zil  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Indeed,  I am  fometimes  tempted  to  believe,  from 
fome  particular  paffages  in  the  Purdnas,  which  are  related  in  the  true  liiftorical 
ftyle,  that  the  Hindus  have  deftroyed,  or  at  lead;  defignedly  configned  to  obli- 
vion, all  genuine  records,  as  militating  againft  their  favourite  fyftem.  In  this 
manner  the  Romans  deftroyed  the  books  of  Numa,  and  contigned  to  oblivion 
the  liiftorical  books  of  the  Etrurians,  and  I fufpedt  alio  thofe  of  the  Tur- 
detani  in  Spain. 

* ' < ‘ * % ' 

The  Purdns  are  certainly  a modern  compilation  from  valuable  materials, 
which  I am  afraid  no  longer  exift  : an  aftronomical  obfervation  of  the  heliacal 
riling  of  Canopus,  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Furdnas,  puts  this  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  declared  there,  that  certain  religious  rites  are  to  be  performed  on  the  27  th 
of  Bhddra,  when  Canopus,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  becomes  vi- 
lible.  It  rifes  now  on  the  18th  of  the  fame  month.  The  18th  and  27th  of 
Bhddra  anfwer  this  year  to  the  2Qth  of  Auguft  and  7th  of  September.  I had 
not  leifure  enough  to  confult  the  two  Furdnas  above  mentioned  on  this  fubjedl. 
But  as  violent  difputes  have  obtained  among  the  learned  Pandits,  fome  infilling 
that  thefe  religious  rites  ought  to  be  performed  on  the  27th  of  Bhddra,  as  di- 
rected in  the  Purdnas,  whilft  others  infift,  it  fhould  be  at  the  time  of  the 
uddya,  or  appearance  of  Canopus  ; a great  deal  of  paper  has  been  wafted  on 
this  fubjecft,  and  from  what  has  been  written  upon  it,  I have  extracted  the 
above  obfervations.  As  I am  not  much  ufed  to  aftronomical  calculations,  I 
leave  to  others  better  qualified  than  I am  to  afcertain  from  thefe  data  the  time 
in  which  the  Purdnas  were  written. 

We  learn  from  Manetho,  that  the  Egyptian  chronology  enumerated  four- 
teen dynamics,  the  particulars  of  which  he  omitted  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  Hindu  chronology  prefents  us  with  a feries  of 
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fourteen  Dynafties,  equally  repugnant  to  nature  and  reafon  ; fix  of  thefe 
are  elapled,  we  are  in  the  feventh,  which  began  with  the  Flood,  and 
feven  more  we  are  taught  to  expedt.  Thefe  fourteen  Dynafties  are 
hardly  ever  noticed  by  the  Hindus  in  their  legendary  tales,  or  hiftorical 
poems.  The  rulers  of  thefe  Dynalties  are  called  Menus  : and  front  them 
their  refpedtive  Dy natty,  antara , or  period,  is  called  a Manveaniara.  Every 
Dynafty  ends  with  a total  deftrudtion  of  the  human  race,  except  the  Menu  or 
ruler  of  the  next  period,  who  makes  his  efcape  in  a boat,  with  the  feven  Ri~ 
Jhis . The  fame  events  take  place  ; the  tame  perfons,  though  fometimes  under 
different  names,  re-appear. 

Thus  the  hiftory  of  one  Dynafty  ferves  for  all  the  reft.  In  reality  hiftory, 
according  to  the  Hindus  themfelves  begins  with  the  Flood,  or  the  feventh  Menu. 
Each  period  confifts  of  12,000  years,  which  the  Hindus  call  divine.  The  Per- 
fians  are  not  unacquainted  with  thefe  renovations  of  the  u-orld,  and  periods  of 
12,000  years  ; for  the  bird  Shnurgh  is  introduced,  telling  Caherman  that  the 
had  lived  to  fee  the  earth  feven  times  fdled  with  creatures,  and  feven  times  a 
perfedl  void,  (it  fhould  be  fix  times  a perfedl  void,  for  we  are  in  the  feventh 
period,)  and  that  lhe  had  already  feen  twelve  great  periods  of  7000  years.  This 
is  obvioufiy  wrong  ; it  fhould  be  feven  great  periods  of  12,000  years. 

The  antediluvian  hiftory,  being  confidered  by  the  Hindus  in  different  points 
of  view,  is  related  in  various  ways,  having  little  connedlion  with  each  other. 
We  are  told  firft  that  Bra'hma  created  ten  Bra'madicas  or  children  of 
Brahma,  who  were  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  moveable  and  immoveable  parts 
of  the  creation,  by  which  they  underhand  animals  and  vegetables.  Their  names 
are  Manichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulaha,  CrTtu,  Dacsha, 
Vasishtha,  Curigu,  and  Narada.  Thefe  fprang  immediately  from  Bra'h- 
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ma,  and  produced  the  Gods,  the  Daityas,  good  and  bad  genii,  animals,  and 
plants  of  all  forts.  The  Pur  antes  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  Brahma- 
dicas.  In  the  BJuigavat  it  is  declared  that  they  were  ten  ; but  in  other  pur  anas 
they  reckon  nine  ; whilft  in  the  Scanda-purdna  it  is  declared  that  there  were 
only  feven  Brahnadicas  y whofe  names  are  Marichi,  Atri,  Axgira'sa,  Pu- 
lastya,  Pula'ha,  Crita,  and  Vosishta  ; nor  are  tlierc  wanting  authorities 
to  reduce  them  to  three,  namely,  the  three  fons  of Swayambhu ya,  who  was 
Brahma  himfelf  in  a human  fhape. 

It  is  declared,  that  the  feven  Menus,  who  have  made  their  appearance, 
fprang  from  the  Brahnadicas:  their  names  are,  Svvayambhuva,  Swa'rochi- 
sii a,  Uttama,  Ta'masa,  Raivata,  Chacshusiia,  and  Satyavrata  or 
Noah. 

The  feven  Ivisms  fprang  Immediately  from  Brahma,  and  their  names  are, 
Casyapa,  Atri,  Vosishta,  Visvame'tra,  Gautama,  Jamadagxi,  and 
Bha'radwa'ja.  Thefe  holy  penitents,  by  their  falutary  counlels,  and  the 
example  of  their  aufterities,  dilcover  the  path  of  redtitude  and  virtue  to  man- 
kind. It  is  remarked  of  Atri , that  he  was  both  a Brahnadica  and  a Rtjhi ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  feven  Menus,  the  feven  Brahnadicas , with  the  feven  Rijhis, 
are  the  fame,  and  make  only  feven  individual  perfons.  The  feven  Brahnadicas 
were  prajdpatis  or  lords  of  the  prajas  or  creatures.  From  them  mankind  were 
born,  and  they  are  probably  the  fame  with  the  feven  Menus,  who,  when  far 
advanced  in  years,  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  became  Rijhis  or  holy  peni- 
tents, as,  according  to  the  Buninas,  was  the  general  practice  of  mankind  in 
former  ages.  Thefe  feven  grand  anceftors  of  the  human  race  were  firft  Brali- 
madicas  or  children  of  Brahma,  and  created  for  the  purpofe  of  replenifhing  the 
earth  with  inhabitants  ; having  fulfilled  their  million  they  became  fovereigns  of 
the  univerfe,  or  Menus  ; and  in  their  old  age  they  withdrew  to  folitary  places 
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to  prepare  for  death,  and  become  Rtjhis.  Sieayamhhu-va,  or  the  foil  of  the  felf- 
exifting,  was  the  fir  ft  Menu,  and  the  father  of  mankind  : his  confort’s  name 
was  Satarupa.  In  the  feeond  Veda,  the  Supreme  Being  is  introduced  thus 
fpeaking  : u From  me  Brahma  was  born  : he  is  above  all ; lie  is  pitama,  or 
the  father  of  all  men  ; he  is  Aja  and  SwayamHm,  or  felt-exifting.”  From  him 
proceeded  Swayanibhuva,  who  is  the  firft  Menu  : they  call  him  Adana  (or  the 
firft,  or  Protogonus  :)  he  is  the  firft  of  men,  and  Parama-purujha , or  the  firlt 
male.  Hi's  help-meet  Pricrlti  is  called  alfo  Satarupa:  file  is  Adima  (2)  or  the 
firft  : lhe  is  Vifva-jenm , or  the  mother  of  the  world  : flic  is  Iva  or  like  I,  the 
female  energy  of  nature,  or  fhe  is  a form  of,  or  defeended  from  /:  fhe  is  Para 
or  the  greateft  : both  are  like,  Maha-deva  and  his  Safti  (the  female  energy  of 
nature)  whole  names  are  alfo  Jfa  and  Jfi. 

Swayambhuva  is  Brahma  in  a human  fhape,  or  tiic  firft  Brahma : for  Brahma  is 
man  individually,  and  alfo  collectively,  mankind ; hence  Brahma  is  faid  to  be 
be  born  and  to  die  every  day,  as  there  are  men  fpringing  to  life,  and  dying 

every  day.  Collectively  he  dies  every  hundred  years,  this  being  the  utmoft 

limits  of  life  in  the  Cali-yug,  according  to  the  Pur  anas : at  the  end  of  the 

world,  Brahma  or  mankind  is  faid  to  die  alfo,  at  the  end  of  a hundred  divine 

years.  Swayambhuva,  in  the  prefent  calpa,  is  Vijhnu  in  the  character  of  Brah- 
ma-rupi  Javardana,  or  the  Vijhnu  with  the  countenance  of  Brahma.  To  un- 
derhand this  it  is  neceftary  to  premife,  that  it  has  been  revealed  to  the  Hindus, 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  things,  when  the  whole  creation  will  be 
annihilated  and  abforbed  into  the  Supreme  Being,  there  will  be  five  great  cul- 
pas, or  periods.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  calpa,  fifty  years  of 

(2)  Adima  is  the  feminine  gender  from  Adima  or  Adimas. 
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Brahma  being  elapfed  ; and  of  the  remainder  the  fir  ft  calpa  is  begun.  Thefc 
five  great  calpas  include  500  years  of  Brahma , at  the  end  of  which  nothing 
will  remain  but  the  felf-exifting.  Every  calpa,  except  the  firll,  is  preceded  by 
a renovation  of  the  world,  and  a general  flood  : whilft  the  flood  that  precedes 
every  Manwantara  is  in  great  meafure,  a partial  one,  fome  few  high  peaks  and 
fome  privileged  places,  as  Benares,  being  excepted  ; the  peaks  remaining  abovd 
the  waters,  and  Benares  and  other  privileged  places  being  furrounded  by  the 
waters  as  with  a circular  wall. 

Thefe  five  calpas  have  five  deities,  who  rule  by  turns,  and  from  whom  the 
calpas  are  denominated.  Thefe  five  deities  are,  Devi,  Surya  or  the  Sun,  Ga - 
nefa,  Vijhnu,  and  Is  war  a.  Brahma  has  no  peculiar  calpa  : he  is  intimate  to 
every  one  of  them.  Every  deity,  in  his  own  period,  is  Caljva-rupi  or  Chronus. 
We  are  now  under  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Chronus.  The  Weltern  mytholo- 
gills  mention  feveral  ruling  deities  of  that  name.  Calfva-rupi  fignifies  he  who 
has  the  countenance  of  Cain,  Chronus,  or  Time.  This  is  now  the  calpa  of 
Vijhnu , who,  to  create,  thought  on  Brahma , and  became  Brahma-rupi- 
Janardana.  He  prelerves  and  fofters  the  whole  creation  in  his  own  character  ; 
and  will  ultimately  deftroy  it  through  Ifwara  or  Rudra.  The  calpa  of  Vijhnu 
is  called  alfo  the  Pudma  or  Lotos  period.  It  is  declared  in  the  pur  anas  that  all 
animals  and  plants  are  the  Ling  or  Phallus  of  the  Calfva-rupi  deity  ; and  that 
at  the  end  of  his  own  calpa  he  is  deprived  of  his  Ling  by  his  fucceflor,  who  at- 
tracts the  whole  creation  to  himfelf,  to  lwallow  it  up  or  devour  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  Weftern  mythologifts ; and  at  the  end  of  his  calpa  he  difgorges  the 
whole  creation.  Such  is  the  origin  of  Chronus  devouring  his  own  offspring  ; of 
Jupiter  difgorging  it  through  a potion  adminiftered  to  him  by  Metis  ; and  of 
Chronus  callrating  his  own  father.  According  to  this,  Swayamhhuva 
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is  conjointly  and  individually,  Brahma , Vijhnu,  and  Ijd  or  Maha-deva.  1 o 
Sxvavambhuva  were  born  three  daughters,  Acuti,  Deva-fruti , and  Vifruti  or 
Brafuli.  Brahma  created  three  great  Rajapditis , to  be  their  hulbands  ; Car  dam  a , 
Dacjha,  (the  fame  who  was  alfo  a Brdhmadica ,)  and  Ruchi . Cardama  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a form  of  Siva,  or  Siva  himfelf : and  Dacjha  to  be  Brahma  ; 
hence  he  is  often  called  Dacjha  Brahma  ; and  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that 
the  benevolent  Ruchi  was  equally  a form  of  Vijhnu.  It  is  faid  in  the  vedas , as 
I am  allured  by  learned  pundits,  that  thefe  three  gods  fprang  in  a mortal  fhape 
from  the  body  of  Adima  ; that  Dacjha  Brahma  ifliied  myftically  from  his  navel, 
Vijhnu  from  his  left,  and  Siva  from  his  right  fide.  It  is  declared  in  the  purd- 
nas, that  Ifvcara  cut  off  one  of  the  heads  of  Brahma,  who  being  immortal  was 
only  maimed.  The  lame  myflical  rancour  was  manifefl:  when  they  alfumcd 
a mortal  fhape,  as  appears  from  the  following  relation  : The  pious  Dacjha  de-> 
firing  to  perform  facriliee,  invited  gods  and  men  to  afiifi:  at  it,  but  did  not 
alk  Siva  on  account  of  his  bad  conduCt  and  licentious  life.  The  wife  of  Siva, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Dacjha,  could  not  brook  this  neglect,  and  deter-; 
mined  to  go  : her  hufband  expollulated  with  her,  but  to  no  purpofe.  When 
the  arrived,  her  father  took  no  notice  of  her,  which  enraged  her  fo  much,  that 
after  having  fpoiled  the  facriliee,  fhe  jumped  into  the  facred  lire,  and  expired 
in  the  flames.  Siva  hearing  of  her  misfortune,  went  to  Dacjha  ; and,  reproach- 
ing him  for  his  unnatural  conduct  towards  his  own  daughter,  cut  off  his  head. 
Dacjha  had  no  male  offspring,  but  many  daughters,  whofe  alliance  was  eagerly 
fought  for  by  the  moll  diftinguilhed  characters.  It  is  aflerted  in  the  purdnas 
that  from  Cardama , Dacjha , and  Ruchi,  the  earth  was  filled  with  inhabitants  : 
yet  in  the  fame  purdnas  we  are  told,  that  Brahma,  being  difappointed,  found 
it  neceflary  to  give  two  fons  to  Adima,  from  whom,  at  lalt,  the  earth  was  filled 
Vol.  V.  H h with 
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with  inhabitants.  Thefe  two  fons  were  Priyavrata  and  Uttaxapada, 
who  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  Cardama  and  Rucm.  Here  the  antediluvian 
hiftory  aflumes  a different  fhape  ; and  the  pur  antes,  abandoning  their  idle  tales 
of  the  feven  Menus  and  renovations  of  the  world,  between  the  time  of  Swa- 
yambhuva  and  the  flood  of  Satyavrata,  prefents  us  with  fomething  more 
confiflent  with  reafon  and  hiftorical  truth  ; but  which  at  once  overthrows  their 
extravagant  fabrick.  Priyavrata  was  the  firfi:  born  of  Adima  ; and  the  par- 
ticulars recorded  of  his  progeny  have  no  fmall  affinity  with  the  generations  ex- 
hibited by  Sanchoniatho,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
Table  : 

I.  Adima,  and  Adima  or  I'v a*  I.  Protogonus,  fynonimous  with 

Adim  : Aion  or  Aeon  from  Tv  a or 
Pv am,  in  the  fecond  cafe. 

II.  Priyavrata.  He  married  Bar-  II.  Genus,  Genea. 
hismati,  the  daughter  of  Visva- 

carma,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Gods. 


III.  Agnidhra  and  his  feven  bro-  III.  Phos,  Phur,  Phlox  ; that  is, 
thers,  whofe  names  fignify  fire  and  light,  fire,  and  flame, 
flame.  By  one  wife  he  had  three 
fons  : they  became  Menus  ; and 

were  named,  Uttama,  Tama s a, 
and  Raivata.  By  another  wife, 

Agnidhra  had  nine  fons,  who 
o-ave  their  names  to  the  mountain- 

to 

ous  trails  of  Nabhi . 


IV.  CiM- 
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IV.  ClMPURUSHA,  HaRIVARSHA,  I- 
LAVARTA,  Ra'ma'nACA,  CuRU, 
Biiadrasva,  Ce'tuma'la,  and 
IIlRANMAYA. 


V.  RTshabaha,  fon  of  Nabahi. 


VI.  Bharata,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  country  of  Bharata-vajjha. 


VII.  Sumarti,  Diiumra-Ce'tu, 
whofe  name  lignifies  a fiery  meteor. 


ffaid  by  fume  to  be 
VIII.  Devajita  brothers.The names 
9.  Pratihara<  of  the  two  laft  im- 

10.  PratihataI  P’y  beating,  ham- 
^ mering,  &e. 


IX.  Aja  and  Bhuma'na. 

Then  follows  a lift  of  fixteen  names, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  fo  many 
generations  in  a direct  line  ; by 
others,  this  is  denied  : but  as  no- 
thing is  recorded  of  them,  they 
are  omitted. 


IV.  They  begat  fons  of  vaft  bulk, 
whofe  names  were  given  to  the  moun- 
tains on  which  they  feized,  viz. 
Cajjius,  Libanus,  Anli-Libanus , Bra- 
iliys. 

V.  Memrumus,  Hypsuranius,  and 
Usous. 

VI.  Agrees,  Hali/Eus, 


VII.  Chrysaor. 


VIII.  Technites,  Geinus,  Autoch- 

TON. 


IX.  Agrow^erus,  or  Agrotes.  Aja 
in  Sanfcrit,  is  fynonimous  nearly 
with  Autochton , and  Bhu'mana 
anfwers  to  Agrozverus  and  Agrotes. 


The  pofterity  of  A dim  a or  A dim  (for  the  letter  a in  this  name  has  exactly 
the  found  of  the  French  e in  the  word  fainie ) through  Utta'napa'da,  is  as 
follows : 


Hh2 


I.  Adim 
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I.  Adim  and  I'va.  Eva  founds  cxadlly  like  Eve,  pronounced  as  a di/Ty lia- 
ble E-ve. 


II.  Utta'xapa'da.  He  had  two  wives,  Suruchi  and  Suruti  : by  the  firft 
he  had  Uttama,  and  by  the  fecond  Dhruva.  Uttdnapdida  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  Suruchi,  which  gave  rife  to  the  following  circumftances.  Whilft  he 
was  care  thing  Uttama  his  fon  Dhruva  went  to  him  and  was  repulfed.  Dhruva 
burft  into  tears,  and  complained  to  his  mother,  who  advifed  him  to  withdraw 
into  the  detarts.  He  followed  her  advice,  and  retired  into  a foreft  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  to-  the  contemplation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  performance  of  religious  aufterities.  After  many 
years  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  aufterities  and  return  to  his  father,  who  had  relented.  He  went  ac- 
cordingly to  his  father,  who  received  him  with  joy,  and  reftgncd  the  king- 
dom to  him.  Dhruva , like  Enoch  in  Scripture  is  commended  for  his  extra- 
ordinary piety,  and  the  falutary  precepts  he  gave  to  mankind.  He  did  not 
tafte  death,  but  was  tranftated  to  heaven,  where  he  fhines  in  the  polar  ftar. 
Here  Enoch  and  Enos  are  confounded  together.  Uttama , whofe  education 

had  been  negledted,  gave  himfelf  up  to  pleafure  and  diffipation.  Whilft 
hunting  he  happened  to  quarrel  with  the  Cuveras,  and  was  killed  in  the  fray. 
Dhruva,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  took  the  field  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother  : many  had  fallen  on  both  fides,  when  SwayamhJiuva  or 
Adirn  interpofed,  and  a lading  peace  was  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties. 


III.  Dhru  va. 
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III.  Dhruva.  He  had  by  his  firft  wife  two  Tons,  Vatsara  and  Calmavat- 
sara  ; by  Ila  he  had  a fon  called  Utcala,  and  a daughter. 

IV.  Vatsara,  by  his  wife  Swacatai  had  fix  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was 
called  Pushpa'rna. 

V.  Pushpa'rna  had  by  his  wife  Dosha  three  fons,  and  by  NadVala,  Chac- 
shusha,  who  became  a Menu. 

VI.  Chachusha  had  twelve  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  called  Uamaca. 

VII.  Ulmaca  had  fix  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  Anga. 

VIII.  Anga  had  an  only  fon  called  Vena. 

IX.  Vena,  being  an  impious  and  tyrannical  prince,  was  curfed  by  the  Bka'h- 
mens  ; in  confequence  of  which  curfe  he  died  without  leaving  iffue.  To 
remedy  this  evil  they  opened  his  left  arm,  and  with  a ftick  churned  the  hu- 
mours till  they  at  laft  produced  a fon,  who  proved  as  wicked  as  his  father, 
and  was  of  courfe  fet  afide  : then  opening  the  right  arm,  they  churned  till 
they  produced  a beautiful  boy,  who  proved  to  be  a form  of  Vishnu  under 
the  name  of  Prithu- 

X.  Prithu.  Gods  and  men  came  to  make  obeifance  to  him,  and  celebrate 
his  appearance  on  earth.  He  married  a form  of  the  goddefs  Lacsiimi.  In 
his  time,  the  earth  having  refufed  to  give  her  wonted  fupplies  to  mankind? 

Prithu 
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Prithu  began  to  beat  and  wound  her.  The  earth,  a (Turning  the  fhape  o; 
a cow,  went  to  the  high  grounds  of  Mem,  and  there  laid  her  complaint  be- 
fore the  fupreme  court,  who  rejected  it ; as  the  acknowledged,  that  the  had 
refufed  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  not  only  to  mankind  in  general,  but 
to  Pritii  u himfelf,  whofe  wife  fhe  was  in  a human  fhape.  Prithu  and  his 
defeendants  were  allowed  to  beat  and  wound  her  in  cafe  of  noncompliance 
with  the  decree  of  the  fupreme  court.  The  earth  fubmitted  reludlantly,  and 
fince  that  time  mankind  are  continually  beating  and  wounding  her,  with 
ploughs,  harrows,  hoes,  and  other  inftruments  of  husbandry.  We  are  told 
alfo,  in  more  plain  language,  that  Prithu  cut  down  whole  forefts,  levelled 
the  earth,  planted  orchards,  and  fowed  fields  with  all  forts  of  ufeful  feeds. 
From  her  huiband  Prithu,  the  earth  was  denominated  PrTthwT. 

Prithu  was  a religious  prince,  fond  of  agriculture,  and  became  a hufbandman  ; 
which  is  to  be  underftood  by  his  quarrel  with  the  earth.  This  induces  me 
to  think,  that  he  is  the  fame  with  Satyavrata,  or  Noah,  whofe  mortal 
father  is  not  mentioned  in  the,  pur  anas,  at  leal!  my  Pundits  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it.  His  heavenly  father  was  the  Sun  ; and  Satyavrata  is  de- 
clared alfo  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Here  I mull  obferve,  that  at 
night,  and  in  the  weft,  the  Sun  is  Vishnu  : he  is  Bra'iima  in  the  eaft,  and 
in  the  morning ; from  noon  to  evening  he  is  Siva. 

XI.  Prithu  had  five  children.  Vijitasva,  who  became  fovereign  over  his 
four  brothers,  and  had  the  middle  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  own  fhare  ; 
Huryacsha  ruled  over  Prachi , or  the  eaft,  and  built  the  town  of  Rajgriha, 
now  Raj-mehal ; Dhumrace'sha,  who  ruled  in  the  fouth,  as  Vrica  did  in 
the  weft,  and  Dravina'sa  in  the  north. 


XII.  Vi'si- 
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XII.  Vi'sitaswa  had  by  one  of  his  wives  three  Tons,  called  Pavaca,  Pava- 
mana,  and  Sue  hi,  all  names  of  fire.  He  became  Antardhana  at  pleafure, 
that  is  to  fay,  he  appeared  and  difappeared  whenever  he  chofe  ; and  he  with- 
drew his  foul  from  his  body  at  pleafure.  He  was  born  again  of  his  own 
wife,  and  of  himfelf,  under  the  name  of  IIavirdhana.  Havirdhana 
married  Havirdhani,  by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  known  by  the  gene- 
ral appellation  of  Prachina-barhi . 

XIII.  Varishada,  the  cldeft  of  them,  married  Satadruti  the  daughter  of 
Oc.-eanus,  and  had  by  her  two  fons  called  the  Prachetas. 

XIV.  The  famous  Dacsha  before  mentioned,  was  born  again  one  of  them. 
His  brothers,  bidding  adieu  to  the  world,  withdrew  to  forefts  in  diftant  coun- 
tries towards  the  weft,  where  they  beheld  the  tranfiation  of  Dhruva  into 
heaven.  And  here  ends  the  line  of  Utta'napa'd a,  which  I now  exhibit  at 
one  view,  with  fome  variations. 

I.  Swayambhuva  or  Adim. 

II.  Utta'napa'da,  who  was  probably  the  fame  with  Rucur. 

III.  Dhruva,  eminent  for  his  piety. 

IV.  Vat sara. 

V.  Pushparna,  called  alfo  Ripunjaya, 

VI.  Chacshusha,  Menu. 

VII.  Ulmaca  or  Uru. 

VIII.  Anga. 

IX.  Venu. 

X.  Pritiiu,  fuppofed  to  be  Noait> 

XI.  Vigitasva. 


XII.  Havir- 
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XII.  Havirdhana.  Swayambhuva  dies. 

XIII.  Varishada. 

XIV.  The  ten  Pra'cheta's.  Diiruya  is  trantlated  into  heaven. 

By  fuppofing  Prithu  to  be  Noah,  and  Dltruva  to  be  Enos,  this  account  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  the  computation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Enos  lived 
433  years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  and,  of  courfe,  the  great-grand-children  of 
the  latter  could  be  witnefles  of  the  tranflation  of  Dhruva  into  heaven.  Swayam- 
bhuva  or  Adam  lived  223  years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ; and  it  is  laid  of  Prithu,  that  the  earth 
having  affumed  the  fhape  of  a cow,  he  made  ufe  of  this  grand  anceftor  Sway- 
ambhuva as  a calf  to  milk  her.  Perhaps  the  old  fire  took  delight  in  fuperin- 
tending  the  fields  and  orchards,  and  attending  the  dairies  of  his  beloved 
Prithu. 

The  only  material  difficulty  in  fuppofing  Vrithu  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah, 
refpedls  his  offspring  to  the  fourth  generation  before  the  flood.  But,  when  we 
confider  that  Noah  was  500  years  old  when  Japlieth  and  his  two  fons  were  born, 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  fhould  have  had  no  children  till  that  advanced  age. 
The  puranics  infill,  that  Satyavrata  had  many  before  the  Flood,  but  that  they 
perifhed  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  that  Sharma  or  Shama,  Charma, 
and  Jya'pati,  were  born  after  the  Flood  : but  they  appear  to  have  no  other 
proof  of  this,  than  that  they  are  not  mentioned  among  thofe  who  efcaped  with 
Noah  in  the  ark.  I ffiall  now  give  a table  of  the  J even  Menus  compared  with 
the  two  lines  defeended  from  Adim  and  Fva. 


Sway- 
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SwAYAMBHUVA  Or  AdIMA. 

I.  Menu. 

2 Phi Y AVRAT A.  — 2 Uttomapada. 

3 A gn i d n r a,  iuppofed  the  fame  with  Swarochisa.  3 Dhru va. 

II.  Menu. 


4 Nabhi. 
5RISSHABHA. 

<3  Bharata. 
7 Sum ati. 


8 Dev  aj  it  a. 

9 Aja. 


-Uttama. 

III.  Menu. 
— Tam  as  a. 

IV.  Menu. 


-Raivata. 

V.  Menu.  1 


CsilACSIIUSHA.- 


VI.  Menu. 

Noah’s  Flood. 

S AT Y AVRAT A. 

VII.  Menu. 


4 Vatsara. 

5 PUSHPARNA. 

—6  CsHACSIIUSHA. 


7 Ulmaca. 

8 Anga. 

9 Vena. 


— 10  Prithu. 


This  table  completely  overthrows  the  fyftem  of  the  Menwantaras,  previous 
to  the  Flood;  for  it  is  declared  in  the  fur  anas,  that  at  the  end  of  every  Men- 
Vo l.  V.  I i « 
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'jo  an  tar  a,  the  whole  human  race  is  deftroyed,  except  one  Menu,  who  makes  his 
efcape  in  a boat  with  the  feven  Rijhis.  But,  according  to  the  prefent  table, 
Swayambhuva  went  through  every  Menwantara  and  died  in  the  fixth  ; Dhruva 
alfo  faw  five  Menwantaras  and  died  on  the  fixth.  Uttama,  Tamafa , and  Rai- 
vata , being  brothers,  lived  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  Menwantaras,  and 
when  Uttama  made  his  efcape  in  a boat,  befides  the  leven  Rijhis , he  mult  have 
taken  with  him  his  two  brothers,  with  Dhruva  and  Swayambhuva.  Of  thefe 
Menus  little  more  is  recorded  in  the  -pur anas,  than  that  they  had  a numerous 
offspring  ; that  certain  Dev  at  as  made  their  appearance  ; and  that  they  difeom- 
fited  the  giants.  The  mortal  father  of  Swarochifa  is  not  known.  His  divine 
father  was  Agni  ; hence,  he  is  fuppofed  by  feme  to  be  the  fame  with  Agnidhra. 

During  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Menu,  occurred  the  famous  war  between  the 
elephants  and  the  crocodiles,  which,  in  the  pur  anas,  is  alferted  to  have  happened  in 
the  /acred  ijles  in  the  weft.  What  was  the  origin  of  it  we  are  not  told  ; but 
whenever  the  elephants  went  to  a lake,  either  to  drink  or  to  bathe,  the  crocodiles 
laying  in  wait,  dragged  them  into  the  water  and  devoured  them.  The  Guj- 
indra  or  Nagnath , the  lord  of  the  elephants,  was  once  attacked  by  the  chief  of 
the  grahas  or  crocodiles  on  the  bank  of  a lake,  in  one  of  the  /acred  i/es  called 
Suvarneya  ; a dreadful  conflict  took  place,  and  the  Nagnath  was  almoft  over- 
powered, when  he  called  on  Heri  or  Vijhnu,  who  refeued  him,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  What  could  give  rife  to  fuch  an  extravagant  tale  I cannot  deter- 
mine, but  fome  obvious  traces  of  it  frill  remain  in  the  /acred  i/es  in  the  we/,  for 
almoft  every  lake  in  Wales  has  a ttrangc  fiory  attached  to  it,  of  battles  fought 
there  between  an  ox  and  a beaver,  both  of  an  uncommon  fize.  At  night  the 
lowing  of  the  ox  and  the  rattling  of  the  chain,  w'ith  which  the  Ychain-bannawg 
or  great  ox  endeavours  to  pull  out  of  the  wratcr  the  aranc  or  beaver,  arc  often 

heard. 
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heard.  It  is  well  known  that  elephants  were  called  oxen  in  the  weft,  and  the  an- 
cient Romans  had  no  other  name  for  them.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  there 
had  been  elephants , in  the  J acred  ifes,  the  inhabitants  would  have  had  names 
for  them  ; but  the  Cymri  are  certainly  a very  modern  tribe,  relatively  to  the 
times  we  are  fpeaking  of ; and  probably  there  were  no  elephants  or  crocodiles 
when  they  fettled  there  ; but,  hearing  of  a ftrange  ftory  of  battles  between  a 
large  land  animal  and  an  amphibious  one,  they  concluded  that  thefe  two  ani- 
mals could  be  no  other  than  the  ox  and  heaver , the  largeft  of  the  kind  they 
were  acquainted  with,  nag  ,nahhd  ft'han , or  the  place  of  the  nag'ndth , or  lord  of 
the  elephantine  race,  is  well  known  to  the  antiquaries  of  Juvernia. 

During  the  fixth  dynajly  came  to  pafs  the  famous  churning  of  the  ocean , which 
is  pofitively  declared  in  the  purdna  to  have  happened  in  the  fea  of  milk,  or 
more  properly,  as  it  is  often  called  alfo  the  JVhite  Sea,  which  furrounds  the  fa- 
cred  ijles  in  the  weft,  and  is  thus  denominated  according  to  the  Trcloca-derpan , 
becaule  it  wafties  the  lhores  of  the  white  ijlancl,  the  principal  of  the  facred  ijles. 
The  white  ijland  in  Sanfcrit,  fweta-dwip  or  chira-dwip , is  as  famous  in  the  eaft: 
as  it  is  in  the  weft.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  iflands  fo  remote  fhould  be 
known  to  the  purdnics  ; but  the  truth  is,  that  the  vedas  were  not  originally 
made  known  to  mankind  in  India.  The  Brahmens  thcmfelves  acknowledge  that 
they  are  not  natives  of  India,  but  that  they  defeended  into  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dujlan  through  the  pafs  of  Heri-dwar. 

The  old  continent  is  well  deferibed  in  the  pur  anas,  but  more  particularly  the 
countries  in  which  the  vSdas  where  made  public  ; and  in  which  the  doctrine 
they  contain  flourifhed  for  a long  time.  Accordingly  the  facred  ifes  in  the 
weft,  the  countries  bordering  cm  the  Nile , and,  laft  of  all,  India,  are  better  and 
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more  minutely  defcribed  than  any  other  country.  Atri  called  Edris , and  Idris, 
in  the  countries  to  the  weft  of  India,  carried  the  vedas  from  the  abode  of  the. 
gods  on  the  fummit  of  Menu,  firft,  to  the  Jarred  ijes  ; thence  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  ; and,  laftly,  to  the  borders  of  India.  The  place  of  his  abode,  whillt  in 
the  facred  ijes,  became  afterwards  a famous  place  of  worfhip  under  the  name 
of  Atri-Jl'han  the  f. dace  or  feat  of  Atri  or  Idris.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
pur  anas , and  defcribed  to  be  on  a high  mountain,  not  far  from  the  lea  fhore. 

I fhall  pafs  over  the  four  ages,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  anfvver  any  purpofe, 
either  aftronomical  or  hiftorical.  They  are  called  by  the  fame  names 
that  were  ufed  by  the  Creel  mythologies  ; except  the  fourth,  which 
is  called  by  the  Hindus,  the  earthen  age.  I fhall  only  remark,  that  Menu 
in  his  Inftitutes  fays,  that  in  the  firft  or  golden  age  *,  men,  free  from  difeafe, 
lived  four  hundred  years  ; but  in  the  fecond,  and  the  fucceeding  ages,  their 
lives  were  leftencd  gradually  by  one  quarter  ; that  in  the  cali-yug,  or  prefent 
age,  men  live  only  one  hundred  years.  This  may  ferve  to  fix  the  period  and 
duration  of  the  firft  ages  ; for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  pafiage  refers  to  na- 
tural years. 

I fhall  now  conclude  this  account  of  antediluvian  hiftory  by  oblcrving,  that 
the  firft  defeendants  of  Sway  ambit  uv  a are  reprefented  in  the  pur  anas,  as  living 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India  toward  the  fources  of  the  Ganges,  and 
downwards  as  far  as  Seri-ndgara  and  Hari-dwdr . But  the  rulers  of  mankind 
lived  on  the  fummit  of  Meru  towards  the  north  ; where  they  appear  to  have 
eftablifhed  the  feat  of  juftice,  as  th  z pur  anas  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
opprefl'ed  repairing  thither  for  redrefs.  India,  at  that  time,  leans  to  have  been 


* Inftitutes  of  Menu,  p . l ] . 
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perfectly  infulatccl ; and  we  know,  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Dchli, 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges , the  country  is  perfectly  level,  without 
even  a tingle  hillock;  but  this  fubjedt  is  foreign  to  my  prelent  purpofe,  and  may 
be  refumed  hereafter.  The  generations  after  the  Flood,  exhibited  in  the  ac- 
companying table,  begin  with  the  famous  Alri,  and  end  with  Chandra-Gupta , 
who  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great , Buddha,  the  grandfon  of  Air: 
married  Ha , daughter  of  Satyavrata  or  Noah,  who  was  born  to  him  in  his 
old  age. 

At ri  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  vedas  known  to  mankind,  had  thefe 
fons  ; or,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  pur  anas,  the  Trimurti,  or  Hindu  Triad ; 
was  incarnated  in  his  houfe.  The  eldett  called  Soma,  or  the  moon  in  a 
human  fhape,  was  a portion  or  form  of  Brahma.  To  him  the  /acred  ijles  in  the 
well  were  allotted.  He  is  ttill  alive  though  invitible,  and  is  acknowledged  as 
the  chief  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  to  this  day. 

The  feeond,  a portion  of  li/hnu,  was  called  Haifa  or  Date  and  Daltdlreya. 
The  countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  fell  to  his  tliare.  He  is  the  Toth  of  the 
Egyptians. 

The  third  was  a cholerick  faint  called  Durvdfds.  He  was  a portion  of  Mahd- 
deva,  but  had  no  fixed  place  affigned  to  him  ; and  he  is  generally  rambling 
over  the  world,  doing  more  mifehief  than  good  ; however,  we  find  him  very 
often  performing  Tapafya  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  A dreadful  conflagra- 
tion happened  once  in  that  country,  which  fpreading  all  over  Cu/ha-dwipa  de- 
flroyed  all  the  animals  and  vegetables.  Arama,  the  fon  of  a Jon  of  Satyavrata 
(and  confcquently  the  Aram  of  Scripture)  who  was  hunting  through  thefe 
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mountains,  was  involved  with  his  party  in  the  general  conflagration  ; a punith- 
nient  infli&cd,  it  is  fuppofed,  for  his  having  inadvertently  wounded  the  foot  of 
Durvafds  with  an  arrow.  The  death  of  Arama  happened  three  hundred  years 
after  the  Flood,  according  to  the  pirdnas  *>  as  noticed  in  a former  effay  on 

Egypt • 

Chandra- Gupta,  or  he  who  was  faved  by  the  interpofition  of  Lunus  or  the 
Moon,  is  called  alfo  Chandra  in  a poem  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The 
Greeks  call  him  Sandracuptos,  Sandracottos,  and  Androcottos.  Sandracottos  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  by  the  hiflorians  of  Alexander  ; and  Sandracuptos  is  found  in  the 
works  of  Athena  as.  Sir  JVilJiam  Jones,  from  a poem  written  by  Somadeva,  and  a 
tragedy  called  the  coronation  of  Chandra  or  Chandra-Gupta\,  difeovered  that  he 
really  was  the  Indian  king  mentioned  by  the  hiflorians  of  Alexander,  under  the 
name  of  Sandracottos.  Thefe  two  poems  I have  not  been  able  to  procure  ; but, 
I have  found  another  dramatic  piece,  intitlcd  Mudra-Racjhafa,  or  the  feal  of 
Raejhafa,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  : the  firffc  may  be  called  the  corona- 
tion of  Chandra-Gupta,  and  the  fecond  the  reconciliation  of  Chandra-Gupta 
with  Mantri-Rdcjhafa,  the  prime  miniftcr  of  his  father. 

The  hi  (lory  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  related,  though  in  few  words,  in  the  Vtjhnu - 
purana,  the  Bhagawat,  and  two  other  books,  one  of  which  is  called  Brahat- 
catha,  and  the  other  is  a lexicon  called  Camandaca  : the  two  laft  are  fuppofed 
to  be  about  fix  or  feven  hundred  years  old. 


* Effay  on  Egypt,  in  the  Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  III.  p.  38, 
y Afiatkk  Rifcarcbcs,  vol.  IV.  p.  6.  11. 
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In  the  Vijhnu-purana  wc  read,  “ unto  Nanda  fliall  be  bom  nine  fons  ; Co- 
“ tilya,  his  minifter  fhall  deiiroy  them,  and  place  Chandra-Gupta  on  the 
a throne.” 

In  the  Bhagawat  we  read,  “ from  the  womb  of  Sudri , Nanda  fliall  be  born. 
“ His  eldeft  fon  will  be  called  Sumalya,  and  he  fliall  have  eight  fons  more  ; 
£c  thefe,  a Brahmen  (called  Cotilya , Va  l fay  ana,  and  Chanacya  in  the  commentary* 
“ fhall  deftroy,  after  them  a Maury  a fliall  reign  in  the  Cali-yug.  This  Brdh- 
£-  men  will  place  Chandra-Gupta  on  the  throne.”  In  the  Brahatcatha  it  is  faid, 
that  this  revolution  was  effected  in  feven  days,  and  the  nine  children  of  Nanda 
put  to  death.  In  the  Camandaca , Chanacyas  is  called  Fijhnu-Gupta *,  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abftradt  of  the  hiftory  of  Chandra-Gupta  from  the  Mudra-Rdcjhafa  : 

Nanda , king  of  Prachi , was  the  fon  of  Maha  Nandi,  by  a female  flave  of  the 
Sudra  tribe  : hence  Nanda  was  called  a Sudra.  He  was  a good  king,  juft  and 
equitable,  and  paid  due  refpedt  to  the  Brahmens  : he  was  avaricious,  but  he  re- 
fpedted  his  fubjeefts.  He  was  originally  king  of  Magada , now  called  Soulh-Ba - 
liar,  which  had  been  in  the  poflcffion  of  his  anceftors  fmee  the  days  of  Crijhna  ; 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  arm  he  fubdued  all  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  like 
another  Parafu-Rdma  deftroyed  the  remnants  of  the  Cfiettris.  He  had  two 
wives,  Ralnavati  and  Mura.  By  the  firfthe  had  nine  fons,  called  the  Sumalya - 
dicas,  from  the  eldeft,  whofe  name  was  Sumalya  (though  in  the  dramas,  he  is 
called  Sarvarthafdd' hi)  ; by  Mura  he  had  Chandra-Gupta,  and  many  others, 
who  were  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Mauryas,  becaufe  they  were 
born  of  Mura. 


Nanda . 
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■ Narnia , when  far  advanced  in  years,  was  taken  ill  fuddenly,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance died.  He  loon  revived,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  lubjedts  : but  his 
fenfes  appeared  to  be  greatly  deranged,  for  he  no  longer  fpoke  or  adted  as  be- 
fore. While  fome  aferibed  the  monarch’s  imbecillity  to  the  effects  of  a certain 
poifon,  which  is  known  to  impair  the  faculties  at  leafl,  when  it  proves  too  weak 
to  deftroy  the  life  of  tliofe  to  whom  it  is  adminiftered,  Mantri-Racjhqfa , his 
prime  minifler  was  firmly  perfuaded,  according  to  a notion  very  prevalent 
among  the  Hindus,  that  upon  his  matter's  death,  fome  magician  had  entered 
into  the  lifelefs  corpfe  which  was  now  re-animated  and  adtuated  by  his  prefence. 
He,  therefore,  fecretly  ordered,  that  ftridf  fearch  might  be  made  for  the  ma- 
gician’s own  body  ; for,  as  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  fuperttition,  this 
would  neceflarily  be  rendered  invifible,  and  continue  lo,  as  long  as  its  fpirit  in- 
formed another  body  ; fo  he  naturally  concluded  the  magician  had  enjoined  one 
of  his  faithful  followers  to  watch  it,  until  the  diflolution  of  the  lpell  fhould  end 
the  trance.  In  confequence  of  thefe  orders,  two  men  being  dilcovered  keeping- 
watch  over  a corpfe  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  ordered  them  to  be  feized 
and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  caufed  the  body  to  be  burnt  immediately.  It 
proved  to  belong  to  Chandra-das,  a king  of  a fmall  domain  in  the  weftern  part  of 
ludia  beyond  the  Vindhyan  hills,  the  capital  whereof  is  called  Vicat-palli.  This 
prince  having  been  obliged  to  lave  himfelf  by  flight,  from  the  Yavanas  or 
Greeks,  who  had  difpofleffed  him  of  his  kingdom,  had  afiumed,  with  the  garb 
of  a penitent,  the  name  of  Suvhi'ha.  Mantri-Racjhafa  having  thus  punifhed  the 
magician  for  his  prefumption,  left  the  country. 

When  Nanda  recovered  from  his  illnefs  he  became  a tyrant,  or,  rather,  having 
entrufted  Sacatara,  his  prime  minifler,  with  the  reins  of  government,  the  latter 
ruled  with  abfolute  fway.  As  the  old  king  was  one  day  hunting  with  his  mi- 
nifter,  towards  the  hills  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  he  complained  of  his  be- 
ing 
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mg  thirdy,  and  quitting  his  attendants,  repaired  with  Sacatara  to  a beautiful 
re/ervoir,  under  a large  fpreading  tree,  near  a cave  in  the  hills,  called  Patal- 
candira,  or  the  pafiage  leading  to  the  infernal  regions  ; there  Sacatara  flung 
the  old  man  into  the  re/ervoir , and  threw  a large  ftone  upon  him.  In  the 
evening  lie  returned  to  the  imperial  city,  bringing  back  the  king’s  horfe,  and 
reported,  that  his  matter  had  quitted  his  attendants  and  rode  into  the  forefl ; 
what  was  become  of  him  he  knew  not,  but  he  had  found  his  horfe  grazing 
under  a tree.  Some  days  after  Sacatara,  with  Vacranara , one  of  the  fecreta- 
ries  of  date,  placed  Ugradlianvca , one  of  the  younger  fotis  of  Nanda , on  the 
throne. 

The  young  king  being  diflatisfied  with  Sacatara' s account  of  Ins  father’s  dif- 
nppearance,  fet  about  farther  enquiries  during  the  minifler’s  abfence,  but  thefe 
proving  as  little  fatisfaclory,  he  aflembled  the  principal  perfons  of  his  court,  and 
threatened  them  all  with  death,  if,  in  three  days,  they  failed  to  bring  him  cer- 
tain intelligence  what  was  become  of  his  father.  This  menace  fucceeded,  for, 
on  the  fourth  day,  they  reported  that,  Sacatara  had  murdered  the  old  king, 
and  that  his  remains  where  concealed  under  a done  in  the  re/ervoir  near  Fatal- 
candra ; Ugradhanwa  immediately  lent  people  with  camels,  who  returned  in  the 
evening,  with  the  body  and  the  done  that  had  covered  it.  Sacatara  confeflcd 
the  murder,  and  was  thereupon  condemned  to  be  fhut  up  with  his  family  in  a 
narrow  room,  the  door  of  which  was  walled  up,  and  a fmall  opening  only  left  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  fcanty  allowance.  They  all  died  in  a fhort  time,  except 
the  younged  fon  Vicatara,  whom  the  young  king  ordered  to  be  releafed,  and 
took  into  his  fervice.  But  Vicatara  meditated  revenge  ; and  the  king  having 
directed  him  to  call  fome  Brahman  to  affid  at  the  J'raddha  he  was  going  to 
Vol.  V.  Kk  perform. 
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perform,  in  honour  of  his  anceftor,  Vicatara , brought  an  ill-natured  prieft,  of  a 
moll  favage  appearance,  in  the  expectation  that  the  king  might  be  tempted,  from 
difguft  at  fo  offend  ve  an  objeCt,  to  offer  fome  affront  to  the  Brahmen , who,  in 
revenge,  would  denounce  a curfe  againft  him.  The  plan  fucceeded  to  his 
wifh  : the  king  ordered  the  prielt  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  latter  laid  a dread- 
ful imprecation  upon  him,  fwearing  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  never 
tie  up  his  Jhica  or  lock  of  hair,  till  he  had  effected  his  ruin.  The  enraged 
prieft  then  ran  out  of  the  palace  exclaiming,  whoever  wifhes  to  be  king  let  him 
follow  me.  Chandra -Gupta  immediately  arofe,  with  eight  of  his  friends,  and 
went  after  him.  They  crofted  the  Ganges,  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  and  vifited 
the  king  of  Nepal,  called  Parvatefacara , or  the  lord  of  the  mountains,  who  re- 
ceived them  kindly.  They  entreated  him  to  affift  them  with  troops  and  money, 
Chandra-Gupta  promiiing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  him  the  half  of  the  empire 
of  Prachi,  in  cafe  they  fhoukl  be  fuccefsfuh  Parvatefivara  anfwered,  that  he 
could  not  bring  into  the  field  a fufficient  force  to  effect  the  conqueft  of  1b 
powerful  an  empire  ; but,  as  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Yavans  or  Greeks, 
the  Saras  or  Indo-Scythians,  the  people  of  Camboja  or  Gayni , the  Ciratas  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  to  the  eaftward  of  Nepal,  he  could  depend  on  their 
afliftance.  Ugradhanwa  enraged  at  the  behaviour  of  Chandra-Gupta , ordered 
all  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  matter,  however,  is  related  differently  in  other  books,  which  date,  that 
Narnia,  feeing  himfelf  far  advanced  in  years,  direCted  that,  after  his  deceafe,. 
his  kingdom  fhoukl  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sumalyadicas , and  that  a 
decent  allowance  fhould  be  given  to  the  Mautyas  or  children  of  Mura,  but  the 
Swnalya-dicas  being  jealous  of  the  Maury  as,  put  them  all  to  death,  except  Chan- 
dra-Gupta, who,  being  faved  through  the  protection  o (Lunas,  out  of  gratitude 
affumed  the  name  of  Chandra-Gupta,  or  faved  by  the  moon  : but  to  refume  the 
narrative, 
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par-vat  efwara  took  the  field  with  a formidable  army,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Firochana  and  his  own  Ion  Malay a-Cetu.  The  confederates  foon  came 
in  fight  of  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Prachi,  who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  and  went  out  to  meet  them.  A battle  was  fought,  wherein  Ugradhan-wa 
was  defeated,  after  a dreadful  carnage,  in  which  he  himlelf  loft  his  life.  The 
city  was  immediately  furrounded,  and  Sawartha-Siddhi,  the  governor,  feeing  it 
impoflible  to  hold  out  againil  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  tied  to  the  Findhyan 
mountains,  and  became  an  anchoret.  Pacjhafa  went  over  to  Parvatefwara  *. 
Chandra- Gupta,  being  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  deftroyed  the  Sumalya- 
dicas,  and  dilmified  the  allies,  after  having  liberally  rewarded  them  for  their 
affiftance  : but  he  kept  the  Yavans  or  Greeks , and  refufed  to  give  the  half  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prachi  to  Parvatefvaraj  who,  being  unable  to  enforce  his 
claim,  returned  to  his  own  country  meditating  vengeance.  By  the  advice  of 
llacjliafa  he  fent  a perfon  to  deftroy  Chandra-Gupta  ; but  Fijhnu- Gupta,  fuf- 
peefting  the  defign,  not  only  rendered  it  abortive,  but  turned  it  back  upon  the 
author,  by  gaining  over  the  afiafiin  to  his  intereft,  whom  he  engaged  to  mur- 
der Parvatefwara,  which  the  villain  accordingly  effected.  Racjhafa  urged  J\fa- 
laya-Cetu  to  revenge  his  father’s  death,  but  though  pleafed  with  the  fuggef- 
tion,  lie  declined  the  enterprise,  reprefenting  to  his  councellor,  that  Chandra- 
Gupta  had  a large  body  of  Yavans  or  Greeks  in  his  pay,  had  fortified  his  capi- 
tal, and  placed  a numerous  garifon  in  it,  with  guards  of  elephants  at  all  the 
gates ; and  finally,  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  who  were  either  overawed 
by  his  power,  or  conciliated  by  his  favour,  had  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  his  au- 
thority, that  no  attempt  could  be  made  againft  him  with  any  profpebt  of 
fuccefs. 


* Racjlafi  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Sacstara  returned,  and  became  prime  miiufter  of  Ugra- 
dbamva. 
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In  the  mean  time  VJhnu-Gupta , being  confcious  that  Chandra- Gu p ta  could 
never  be  fafe  fo  long  as  he  had  to  contend  with  a man  of  Racjhafa' s abilities, 
formed  a plan  to  reconcile  them,  and  this  he  effected  in  the  following  manner  : 
there  was  in  the  capital  a refpedtahle  merchant  or  banker,  called  Chandana- 
Das , an  intimate  friend  of  Racjhafa.  Vijhnu- Gupta  advifed  Chandra- Gupta  to 
confine  him  with  his  whole  family  : fometime  after  he  vitited  the  unfortunate 
prifoner,  and  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  fave  himfclf  and  family  from  im- 
minent deltruclion,  was  to  effiedl  a reconciliation  between  the  king  and  Rac- 
Jhafa , and  that,  if  he  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  point  out  to  him  the 
means  of  doing  it.  Chaudana-Das  affented,  though,  from  the  known  invete- 
racy of  Racjhafa  againfl  Chandra- Gupta,  he  had  little  hope  of  fuccefs.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  and  VJhnu-Gupta , betook  themfelves  privately  to  a place  in  the 
northern  hills,  where  Racjhafa  had  a country  feat,  to  which  he  uled  to  retire 
from  the  buffle  of  bufinefs.  There  they  erected  a large  pile  of  wood,  and 
gave  out  that  they  intended  to  burn  themfelves.  Racjhafa  was  aflonifhed 
when  he  heard  of  his  friends’  refolution,  and  ufed  every  endeavour  to  diffuade 
them  from  it ; but  Chandana-Das  told  him,  he  was  determined  toperifh  in  the 
flames  with  VJhnu-Gupta,  unlefs  he  would  content  to  be  reconciled  to  Chandra- 
Gupta.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince  arrived  with  a retinue  of  five  hundred  men  ; 
when,  ordering  them  to  remain  behind,  he  advanced  alone  towards  Racjhafa,  to 
whom  he  bowed  refpehffully  and  made  an  offer  of  delivering  up  his  fword.  Rac- 
jhafa remained  a long  time  inexorable,  but  at  laft,  overcome  by  the  joint  entrea- 
ties of  VJhnu-Gupta  and  Chandana-Das,  he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  appeafed,  and 
wras  reconciled  to  the  king,  who  made  him  his  prime  minifler.  VJhnu-Gupta , 
happily  fuccceded  in  bringing  about  this  reconciliation,  withdrew  to  refume 
his  former  occupations.;  and  Chandra-Gupta  reigned  afterwards  many  years, 
with  juftice  and  equity,  and  adored  by  his  fubjeclts. 
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By  Prachi  (in  Sanfcrit)  or  the  eall,  is  underftood  all  the  country  from  Al- 
luhabad  to  the  eafternmofl  limits  of  India  : it  is  called  alfo  pnrva , an  appella- 
tion of  the  fame  import,  and  purob  in  the  fpoken  dialedts.  This  laft  has  been 
diftorted  into  pur  op  and  prurop  by  European  travellers  of  the  laft  century. 
From  prachi  is  obvioufly  derived  the  name  of  Pra/ii,  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  : the  firft  com- 
prehends all  the  country  from  Allahabad  to  Raj-mchal  and  the  weftern  branch 
of  the  Ganges  ; the  fecond  includes  Bengal , the  greateft  part  of  which  is  known 
in  Sanfcrit  under  the  name  of  Gancara-defa , or  country  of  Ga?icara,  from  which 
the  Greeks  made  Gangaridas  or  Gangaridai , in  the  firft  cafe.  Gancara  is  ftill 
the  name  of  a frnall  diitrieft  near  the  funimit  of  the  Delta . 

Perhaps  from  thefe  two  countries  called  Purva  is  derived  the  appellation  of 
Parvairn  in  Scripture,  which  appears  with  a dual  form.  According  to  Arrian’s 
Periplus,  Bengal  was  famous  for  its  highly  refined  gold,  called  Kellin  in  the 
Peri  plus , and  Canden  or  Calden  to  this  day.  It  is  called  Kurden  in  the  Ayeen 
Ac  kb  cry  *. 

The  capital  city  of  Prachi  proper,  or  the  weftern  part  of  it,  is  declared  to 
be  Rdj-griha,  or  the  royal  manfion.  According  to  the  pur  anas  it  was  built  by 
a fon  of  king  Pntlm,  called  Haryacjha.  It  was  taken  afterwards  by  Bala-Rama , 
the  brother  of  Crijhna , who  rebuilt  it,  and  aftigned  it  as  a refidence  for  one  of 
his  fons,  who  are  called  in  general  Baliputras,  or  the  children  of  Bala.  From 
this  circumftance  it  was  called  Balipura , or  the  town  of  the  fon  of  Bala  ; but 
in  the  fpoken  diale 61s  it  was  called  Bali-put ra,  becaufe  a putra,  or  fon  of  Bali, 
refided  in  it.  From  Bali-putra  the  Greeks  made  Palipatra  and  Pali-bothra,  and 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  they  denominated 
Palibothri , though  this  appellation  more  properly  belongs  to  another  tribe  of 
Hindus , of  whom  I gave  fome  account  in  a former  eBay  on  Egypt. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeaking  of  Palibothra,  fays,  that  it  had  been  built  by 
the  Indian  Hercules,  who,  according  to  Megnjihenes,  as  quoted  by  Arrian,  was 
worfhipped  by  the  Surafeni.  Their  chief  cities  were  Methora  and  Clifobora  ; the 
firft  is  now  .called  Mutra  (*),  the  other  Mugu-nagur  by  the  Mufulmans,  and 
Califa-pura  by  the  Hindus.  The  whole  country  about  Mutra  is  called  Surafena 
to  this  day  by  learned  Brahmens. 

The  Indian  Hercules,  according  to  Cicero,  was  called  Belus.  lie  is  the  fame 
with  Bala,  the  brother  of  CiusnxTA,and  both  are  conjointly  worfhipped  at  Mutra  ; 
indeed,  they  are  confidered  as  one  Avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Vijhnu . Bala  is  repre- 
fented  as  a flout  man  with  a club  in  his  hand.  He  is  called  alfo  Bala-Roma. 
To  decline  the  w'ord  Bala  you  muft  begin  with  Balas,  which  I conceive  to  be 
an  obfolete  form,  preferved  only  for  the  purpofe  of  declenfion,  and  etymologi- 
cal derivation.  The  firft  a in  Bala  is  pronounced  like  the  firft  a in  America , in 
the  eaflern  parts  of  India : but  in  the  weflern  parts,  and  in  Benares,  it  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  the  French  e in  the  pronouns  je,  me,  k,  &c.  thus  the 
difference  between  Balas  and  Belus  is  not  very  great.  As  Bala  fprung  from 
Vijhnu,  or  Heri,  he  is  certainly  Heri-cula,  Heri-culas,  and  Hercules.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  that  the  poflerity  of  Hercules  reigned  for  many  centuries  in  Pali- 
bothra,  but  that  they  did  nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded  ; and,  indeed,  their 
names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  pur  anas. 

(*)  la  Sanfcrit  it  is  called  Mat' bum. 
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In  the  Ganga-muliatmya , in  which  all  places  of  worfhip,  and  others  of  note, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  are  mentioned,  the  prefent  town  of  Raj-mehal  is 
pofitively  declared  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Raj-griha  of  the  fur  anas,  the  capi- 
tal of  Prachi,  which  afterwards  was  called  Bali-putra. 

Raj-griha,  and  Raj-mehal  in  Perfian , fignify  the  fame  thing.  It  is  alfo  called 
by  the  natives  Raj -m  and  a Jam,  and  by  Ptolemy  Palibothra-mandalon  for  Bali-putra- 
mandalam  : the  firft  fignifies  the  royal  manfion,  and  the  fecond  the  manlion  of 
the  Bala-putras.  In  a more  extenlive  fenfe  mandalam  fignifies  the  circle,  or 
country  belonging  to  the  Bali-putras.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  Coro-mavdel , for 
Cholo  or  rather  Jala-mandal . 

Here  I mull  obferve,  the  prefent  Raj-mehal  is  not  precifely  on  the  fpot  where 
the  ancient  Raj-griha,  or  Bali-putra,  Rood,  owing  to  the  ftrange  devaftation 
of  the  Ganges  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  feveral  centuries  pad.  Thefe  de- 
vaftations  are  attefted  by  univerfal  tradition,  as  well  as  by  hiftorical  records, 
and  the  concurring  teftimony  of  Ralph,  Fitch,  Tavernier,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean travellers  of  the  laft  century.  When  I was  at  Raj-mehal  in  January  laft, 
I was  delimits  of  making  particular  enquiries  on  the  fpot,  but  I could  only 
meet  with  a few  Brahmens,  and  thofe  very  ignorant ; all  they  could  tell  me 
was,  that  in  former  ages  Raj-mehal , or  Raj-niandal , was  an  immenle  city,  that 
it  extended  as  far  as  the  eaftern  limits  of  Boglipoore  towards  Terriagully,  but 
that  the  Ganges,  which  formerly  ran  a great  way  towards  the  N.  E.  and  Eaft, 
had  fwallowed  it  up  ; and  that  the  prefent  Raj-mehal,  formerly  a fuburb  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  all  that  remained  of  that  famous  place.  For  farther  particu- 
lars they  referred  me  to  learned  pundits  who  unfortunately  lived  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country. 
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In  the  Mudra-rucjhafa , it  is  declared,  that  the  city  in  which  Chandra- Gup  ia 
redded,  was  to  the  north  of  the  hills,  and,  from  fome  particular  circumflances 
that  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  it  appears  that  they  could  not  be  above  five  or 
fix  miles  diftant  from  it.  Megajihcnes  informs  us  alfo,  that  this  famous  city 
was  lituated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Era-nnoboas  with  the  Ganges.  The  Era- 
noboas  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sone,  which  has  the  epithet  of  Hiran-ya- 
haha,  or  gold-  ajling,  given  to  it  in  fome  poems.  The  Sone,  however,  is 
mentioned  as  a didindt  river  from  the  Erannoboas,  both  by  Winy  and  Arrian, 
on  the  authority  of  Megajihcnes  : and  the  word  Hiran-ya-baha , from  which  the 
Greeks  made  Erannoboas,  is  not  a proper  name,  but  an  appellative  (as  the  Greek 
Chryforhoas),  applicable,  and  is  applied,  to  any  river  that  rolls  down  particles 
of  gold  with  its  finds.  Moll  rivers  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  the  Ganges,  with  all  the  rivers  that  come  down  from  the  northern 
hills,  are  famous  in  ancient  hiflory  for  their  golden  fluids.  The  Coffoanus  of 
Arrian,  or  Cojfoagus  of  Pliny,  is  not  the  river  Coofy , but  the  Cojfanor  Caftan, 
called  alfo  Coffay,  CoJJar,  and  Caffay,  which  runs  through  the  province  of 
Midnapoor,  and  joins  the  remains  of  the  weflern  branch  of  the  Ganges  below 
Nang  a- CuJJan. 

The  Erannoboas,  now  the  Coofy,  lias  greatly  altered  its  courfe  for  feveral 
centuries  pad.  It  now  joins  the  Ganges,  about  five  and  twenty  miles  above 
the  place  where  it  united  with  that  river  in  the  days  of  Megajihcnes  ; but  the 
old  bed,  with  a fmall  flream,  is  dill  vilible,  and  is  called  to  this  day  puranah- 
bahah,  the  old  Coofy,  or  the  old  channel.  It  is  well  delineated  in  Major  Ren- 
nell's  Atlas,  and  it  joins  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  formerly  the  bed  of  that 
river,  near  a place  called  Nabob-gunge.  From  Nabob-gunge  the  Ganges  for- 
merly took  an  extendve  fweep  to  the  eaftward,  towards  Hyatpoor,  and  the  old 
banks  of  the  river  are  dill  vilible  in  that  direction.  From  thefe  fadls,  fup- 
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ported  by  a dole  inlpedtion  of  the  country,  I am  of  opinion,  Baliputra  was  fi- 
tuated  near  the  confluence  of  the  old  Coofy  with  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  fpot 
where  the  villages  of  Mynyaree  and  Biffunt poor -gala  now  fland  ; the  Ganges 
proceeding  at  that  time  in  an  eafterly  direction  from  Nabob-gunge,  and  to  the 
north  of  thefe  villages.  The  fortified  part  of  Palibothra , according  to  Megajl- 
henes , extended  about  ten  miles  in  length,  while  the  breadth  was  only  two. 
But  the  fuburbs,  which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  were,  I 
doubt  not,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  Thus  Dehli , whilft  in  a ftourifliing 
fiate,  extended  above  thirty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  but,  except 
about  the  centre  of  the  town,  confifted  properly  of  only  a Angle  ftreet,  parallel 
to  the  river. 

The  ancient  geographers,  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy , and  Pliny , have  deferibed  the 
fituation  of  Palibothra  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  miftake  it. 

Strabo  *,  who  cites  Artemi  dot  us,  fays,  that  the  Ganges  on  its  entering  the 
plains  ot  India,  runs  in  a fouth  dire&ion  as  far  as  a town  called  Ganges,  (Gan- 
ga-puri,)  now  Allahabad , and  from  thence,  with  an  eaflerly  courfe  as  far  as 
Palibothra , thence  to  the  fea  (according  to  the  Chrejlomathla  from  Strabo)  in  a 
foutherly  direction.  No  other  place  but  that  which  we  have  affigned  for  the 
Ate  of  Bali-putra , anfwers  to  this  defeription  of  Artemidorus. 

Pliny,  from  Megajlhenes,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  had  repeatedly  v'fited 
the  court  of  Chandra -Gupta , fays,  that  Palibothra  was  425  Homan  miles 
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from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges.  Here  it  is  neceflary  to 
premife,  that  Megq/thenes  fays  the  highways  in  India  were  meafured,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  a certain  Indian  meafure  (which  is  not  named,  but  is  faid  to  be 
equal  to  ten  Jladia ,)  there  was  a clp pus  or  fort  of  column  eretfted.  No  Indian 
meafure  anfwers  to  this  but  the  Brahmeni 3 or  aflronomical  cofs,  of  four  to  a 
yojana,  This  is  the  Hindu  Jiatute  cofs,  and  equal  to  1,227  Britifh  miles.  It 
is  ufed  to  this  day  by  aftronomers,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab , hence 
it  is  very  often  called  the  Panjabi-cofs  : thus  the  diftance  from  Labor  to  Malian 
is  reckoned,  to  this  day  to  be  145  Panjabi , or  QO  common  cofs . 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  number  of  Brahmeni  cofs  reckoned  formerly  between 
Allahabad  and  Palibothra,  multiply  the  425  Roman  miles  by  eight  (for  Pliny 
reckoned  fo  many  ftadia  to  a mile)  and  divide  the  whole  by  ten  (the  number 
of  ftadia  to  a cofs  according  to  Megafthenes)  and  we  fhall  have  340  Brahmeni 
cofs,  or  417.18  Britifh  miles  ; and  this  will  bring  us  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
confluence  of  the  old  Coofy  with  the  Ganges. 

Strabo  informs  us  alfo  that  they  generally  reckoned  6000  ftadia  from  Pali- 
bothra to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges ; and  from  what  he  fays,  it  is  plain,  that 
thefe  6000  ftadia  are  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  as  were  ufed  at  fea,  whereof 
about  1100  make  a degree.  Thus  6000  of  thefe  ftadia  give  382  Britifh  miles. 
According  to  Pliny  they  reckoned  more  accurately  6380  ftadia  or  406  Britifh 
miles,  which  is  really  the  diftance  by  water  between  the  confluence  of  the  old 
Coofy  with  the  Ganges,  and  Injcllee  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy 
has  been  equally  accurate  in  afligning  the  fttuation  of  Palibothra  relatively 
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to  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  mentions  above  and  below 

it.  Let  us  begin  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tufo,  now  the  Tonfe,  with  the 

Ganges. 

Tufo , now  the  Tonfe,  (See  Major  Rennet's  courfe  of  the  Ganges.) 

Cindia,  now  Conteeah. 

Sagala  (in  Sanfcrit  Such  el  a,  but  in  the  vulgar  dialects  Sokheila)  now  Vindya- 
Vafni  near  Mirzapoor. 

Sanbataca,  in  Sanfcrit  Sammalaca.  It  is  now  called  Sumbulpoor , and  is  fituated 
in  an  ifland  oppofitc  to  Patna.  It  is  called  Sabelpoor  in  Major  Rennet's 
Map  of  the  courfc  of  the  Ganges,  but  the  true  name  is  Sumbulpoor.  It 
derived  its  celebrity,  as  well  as  its  name,  from  games  (for  fo  the  word 
Sammallaca  imports)  performed  there  every  year"  in  honour  of  certain  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  During  the  celebration  of  thefe  games,  Sammallaca 
was  frequented  by  a prodigious  concourfe  of  merchants,  and  all  forts  of 
people,  inafmuch  that  it  was  conlldered  as  the  greateft  fair  in  the  country. 
This  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Hari-cjhetra  Maha-tmya , which  contains  a 
defeription  of  the  principal  places  of  worfhip  in  North  Bahar. 

Borceca,  now  Borounca,  oppofite  to  Bar  and  Rajowly,  near  Mowah  on  the  Byar, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Ganges,  which  formerly  ran  dole  by  it.  It 
was  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the  Bhur  tribe,  once  very  pow- 
erful in  this  country. 

Sigala,  Mongier.  In  Ptolemy  s time  it  was  fituated  at  the  jundion  of  the  river 
Fulgo  with  the  Ganges,  which  he  derives  from  the  mountains  of  Uxentus, 
as  that  word  probably  is,  from  Echac-des,  or  country  of  Echac , or,  as  it 
written  in  the  maps  Etchauk : there  are  five  or  fix  places  of  this  name  in 
the  mountains  of  Ramgur.  The  river  Fulgo  is  the  Cacuthis  of  Arrian , 
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fo  called  from  its  running  through  the  country  of  Cicata.  According  to 
the  fame  author,  the  Andomatis  or  Dummoody  had  its  fource  in  the  fame 
mountains. 

The  Ganges  formerly  ran  almoft  in  a diredl  line  from  Borounka  to  Monghier, 
the  Fulgo  uniting  with  it  near  this  place  ; but  fince  the  river  taking  a 
foutherly  courfe,  has  made  great  encroachments  upon  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Monghier,  which  ftretched  out  a confiderable  diflance  in  that  di- 
rection to  a hill  of  a conical  fhape,  which  the  dream  has  totally  wafhed 
away.  This  fact  is  ascertained  on  the  evidence  of  Several  Hindu  facred 
books,  particularly  of  the  Gangamahalmya ; for,  at  the  time  this  was 
written,  one  half  of  the  hill  ftill  remained.  Sigala  appears  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  Sanfcrit  Slrhala , a plough.  At  the  birth  of  Chrishna  a Sheet  of 
fire  like  the  garments  of  the  gods,  appeared  above  the  place  called  Vin- 
dhyavafni,  near  Mirzapoor.  This  appearance  is  called  Suchela,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  dialects,  Sukhela  or  Sukhaila , from  which  the  Greeks  made  Sag  ala. 
This  fiery  meteor  forced  its  way  through  the  earth,  and  re-appeared  near 
Monghier,  tearing  and  furrowing  up  the  ground  like  a plough,  or  ftrhala .. 
The  place  where  it  re-appeared  is  near  Monghier,  and  there  is  a cave 
formed  by  lightning  facred  to  Devi. 

Palihothra.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  old  Coofy  with  the  Ganges. 

Afha-Gura , now  Jetta-guny , or  Jetta-coory , in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country 
and  at  the  entrance  of  a famous  pafs  through  the  Raj-mehal  hills. 

Corygazus , near  Palibothra,  and  below  it,  is  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Gauri- 
G of  chi.  or  the  voildernefs  of  Gauri , a form  of  Devi.  The  famous  town  of 
Gaur  derives  its  name  from  it.  It  is  called  by  Nonnus  in  his  Dionyftacs 
Gagus  for  Gotcha,  or  the  Golcha  by  excellence.  He  fays  it  was  fur- 
rounded  with  a net-work,  and  that  it  was  a journey  of  two  days  in 
circumference.  This  fort  of  inclofure  is  Bill  pra<51ifed  in  the 
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eaftern  parts  of  India,  to  prevent  cattle  from  ftraying,  or  being  molettcd 
by  tigers  and  other  ferocious  animals.  The  kings  of  Perfia  furround  their 
Haram,  when  encamped,  with  a net-work  ; and  formerly,  the  Perfians, 
when  betteging  a town,  ufed  to  form  a line  of  contravallation  with  nets. 
The  northern  part  only,  towards  Cotwally,  was  inhabited  at  that  early  period. 

Tondota.  Tanda-haut  (haul  is  a market).  This  name,  in  different  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy,  is  varioufly  written,  for  we  read  alfo,  Condota  and  Sondota  : and 
unfortunately,  thefe  three  readings  are  true  Hindu  names  of  places,  for  we 
have  Sanda-haut,  and  Cunda-haut.  However,  Tanda-haut , or  in  Sanfcrit, 
Tanda-haut  appears  to  be  Tandd,  formerly  a market  place,  called  alfo 
Tanrah,  Tarrah,  Tardah , and  Tanda.  It  is  fituated  near  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  high  grounds  of  Gave,  on  the  banks  of  the  old  bed  of 
the  Ganges. 

TamaJites.  Samal-haut.  No  longer  a Hat,  but  limply  SatnaJ-poofe.  Tamal-hat 
is  not  a Hindu  name,  and,  I fuppofe  here,  a mittake  of  the  tranferiber. 
It  is  between  Doiunapoor  and  Sooty.  (See  Rennell's  map.)  The  Ganges  ran 
formerly  elofe  to  thefe  three  places  ; and  Mr.  Bernier,  in  his  way  from 
Benares  to  Cojfimhazar,  landed  at  Downapobr . 

Elydna  is  probably  Laudannah. 

Cartinaga,  the  capital  of  the  Cocconaga’,  or  rather  Cottonaga,  is  called  now 
Cuttunga,  it  is  near  Sooty  ; the  Poriuguefe,  laft  century,  called  it  Cartunga 
and  Catrunga. 

Carlifina  now  Carjuna , or  Cajwana,  is  near  Beudwau.  I fhall  juft  obferve  here, 
that  the  three  lait  mentioned  towns  are  erroneoufly  placed,  in  Mercator's 
map,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  fays  no  fuch  thing. 

The  next  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is 
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Oreophonta.  Hararpunt  or  Ha  ry  dr  punt  in  the  vulgar  dialers  ; in  Sanfcrit  it  is 
Hararparna  from  lim  a and  Arpana , which  implies  a piece  of  ground  con- 
fecrated  to  Hara  or  Mahd-deva.  The  word  Arpana  is  always  pronounced 
in  the  fpoken  dialects,  Arpunt ; thus  they  fay,  Crijhnarpunt . It  is  now 
Rangamatty . Here  was  formerly  a place  of  worfhip,  dedicated  to  Ma- 
hd-deva or  Hara , with  an  extenfive  trad!  of  ground  appropriated  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  God  ; but  the  Ganges  having  deflroyed  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  holy  ground  having  been  refumed  during  the  invafions  of  the 
Mufulmans,  it  is  entirely  negledled.  It  flill  exifts,  however,  as  a place  of 
worfhip,  only  the  image  of  the  Phallus  is  removed  to  a greater  diftance 
from  the  river. 

Aga-nagara,  literally  the  Nagara , or  town  of  Aga.  It  is  flill  a famous  place  of 
worfhip  in  the  d-wlpa  (ifland  or  peninfula)  of  Aga,  called,  from  that  cir- 
cumflance,  Aga-dvcip  : the  true  name  is  Agar-dwip.  A few  miles  above 
Aga-nagara,  was  the  city  called  Catadupe  by  Arrian  from  Cativa-dvcip,  a 
place  famous  in  the  pur  anas.  It  is  now  called  Catwa. 

iGanges-regia,  now  Satgauiv,  near  Hoogly.  It  is  a famous  place  of  worfhip,  and 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  faid  to  have 
been  a city  of  an  immenfe  fize,  fo  as  to  have  fwallowed  up  one  hundred 
villages,  as  the  name  imports  : however,  though  they  write  its  name 
Satgauiv,  I believe  it  fhould  be  Sd/gauw , or  the  /even  villages , becaufe 
there  were  fo  many  ccnfurated  to  the  Seven  R'ijhis,  and  each  of  them  had 
one  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe. 

Palura,  now  Palorah , or  Pollerah,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  well;  of  Oolbarya 
below  Budge-budge.  A branch  of  the  Ganges  ran  formerly  to  the  weft  ot 
it,  and  after  palling  by  Naga-bafan,  or  Nagam-bapan,  fell  into  the  fea 
towards  Ingellee.  From  Nagam-bafan  the  weflern  branch  of  the  Ganges 
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was  denominated  Cambufon  OJl'mm  by  the  Greeks.  This  place  is  now  ridi- 
culoufly  called  Nanga-lajfan , or  the  naked  abode  ; whereas  its  true  name 
is  Naga-bafan , or  the  abode  of  fnakes,  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

Sir  William  Jones  fays,  “ the  only  difficulty  in  deciding  the  fituation  of 
“ Palibothra  to  be  the  fame  as  Patali-putra,  to  which  the  names  and  moil  cir- 
“ cumftances  nearly  correfpond,  arofe  from  hence,  that  the  latter  place  ex- 
“ tended  from  the  confluence  of  the  Sone  and  the  Ganges  to  the  lite  of  Patna, 
“ whereas  Palibothra  flood  at  the  jundion  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Erannoboas ; 
“ but  this  difficulty  has  been  removed,  by  finding  in  a claffical  Sanfcrit  book, 
“ near  two  thoufand  years  old,  that  Hiranyabahee,  or  golden  armed,  which  the 
“ Greeks  changed  into  Erannoboas,  or  the  river  with  a lovely  murmur,  was,  in 
“ in  fad,  another  name  for  the  Sona  itfelf,  though  Megafhenes , from  igno- 
“ ranee  or  inattention,  has  named  them  feparately.”  Vide  Afiatic  Refearcher, 
vol.  IV.  p.  11. 

But  this  explanation  will  not  be  found  fufficient  to  folve  the  difficulty,  if 
Hiranyabaha  be,  as  I conceive  it  is  not,  the  proper  name  of  a river  ; but  an 
appellative,  from  an  accident  common  to  many  rivers. 

Patali-putra  was  certainly  the  capital,  and  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
Magadha  or  fouth  Behar.  In  the  Mudra  Rdcjhafa , of  which  I have  related 
the  argument,  the  capital  city  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  called  Cufumapoor 
throughout  the  piece,  except  in  one  paflage,  where  it  teems  to  be  confounded 
with  Patali-putra,  as.  if  they  were  different  names  for  the  fame  place.  In  the 
paflage  alluded  to,  Rdcjhafa  afks  one  of  his  meflengers,  “ If  he  had  been  at 
Cufumapoor  ?”  the  man  replies,  “ Yes,  I have  been  at  Patali-putra.”'  Put 
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Sumapon,  or  Phulwaree,  to  call  it  by  its  modern  name,  was,  as  the  word  im- 
ports, a pleafure  or  flower  garden,  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Patna,  and  fitu- 
ate,  indeed,  about  ten  miles  W.S.W.  from  that  city,  but,  certainly,  never  fur- 
rounded  with  fortifications,  which  Anrnnta , the  author  of  the  Mudra  Racfafa 
fays,  the  abode  of  Chandra- Gvp ta  was.  It  may  be  offered  in  excufc,  for  fuch 
blunders  as  thefe,  that  the  authors  of  this,  and  the  other  poems  and  plays  I 
have  mentioned,  written  on  the  fubjeft  of  Chandra-Gupta , which  are  certainly 
modern  productions,  were  foreigners  ; inhabitants,  if  not  natives,  of  the  Dec- 
can  ; at  leaf!:  Annanta  was,  for  he  declares  that  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godaveri. 

But  though  the  foregoing  confederations  muff  place  the  authority  of  thefe 
writers  far  below  the  ancients,  whom  I have  cited  for  the  purpofe  of  deter- 
mining the  fituation  of  Palibothra  ; yet,  if  we  confider  the  feene  of  adtion,  in 
connexion  with  the  incidents  of  the  ftory,  in  the  Mudra  Racjhafa , it  will  afford 
us  clear  evidence,  that  the  city  of  Cluindra  - Gup  ta  could  not  have  flood  on  the 
fite  of  Patna  ; and,  a pretty  ftrong  prefumption  alfo,  that  its  real  fituation  was 
where  I have  placed  it,  that  is  to  fay,  at  no  great  diflance  from  where  Raje- 
mehal  now  Hands.  For,  firfl,  the  city  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  hills 
which  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  it.  Their  fituation  is  exprefily  mentioned  ; and 
for  their  contiguity,  it  may  be  inferred,  though  the  precife  diftance  be  not  fet 
down  from  hence,  that  king  Nanda’s  going  out  to  hunt,  his  retiring  to  the  re- 
fervoir,  among  the  hills  near  Patalcandara,  to  quench  his  third,  his  murder 
there,  and  the  fubfequent  return  of  the  affaffin  to  the  city  with  his  matter's 
horfe,  are  all  occurrences  related,  as  having  happened  on  the  lame  day.  The 
meffengers  alfo  who  were  fent  by  the  young  king  after  the  dilcovery  of  the 
murder  to  fetch  the  body,  executed  their  commiflion  and  returned  to  the  city 
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the  fame  day.  Thefe  events  are  natural  and  probable,  if  the  city  of  Chandra- 
Gupta  was  on  the  fite  of  Raje-mehal,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place, 
but  are  utterly  incredible,  if  applied  to  the  fituation  of  Patna,  from  which  the 
hills  recede  at  leaft  thirty  miles  in  any  direction. 

Again,  Patalcandara  in  Sanfcrit,  fignifies  l he  crater  of  a volcano  ; and  in 
fa 61,  the  hills  that  form  the  glen,  in  which  is  fituated  the  place  now  called 
Mootijarna , or  the  pearl  dropping  fpr'mg,  agreeing  perfectly  in  the  circumftances 
of  diftance  and  direction  from  Raje-mehal  with  the  refervoir  of  Patalcandara, 
as  deferibed  in  the  poem,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a crater  of  an 
old  volcano.  I cannot  fay  I have  ever  been  on  the  very  fpot,  but  I have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  neighbourhood,  fubftances  that  bore  undoubted  marks  of  their 
being  volcanic  productions  : no  fuch  appearances  are  to  be  feen  at  Patna,  nor 
any  trace  of  there  having  ever  been  a volcano  there,  or  near  it.  Mr.  Davis 
has  given  a curious  defeription  of  Mootijarna,  illuftrated  with  elegant  drawings, 
lie  informs  us  there  is  a tradition,  that  the  refervoir  was  built  by  Sultan  Suja  : 
perhaps  he  only  repaired  it. 

The  confufion  Ananta,  and  the  other  authors  above  alluded  to,  have  made  in 
the  names  of  Patali-putra  and  Bali-putra,  appears  to  me  not  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  While  the  fovcrcignty  of  the  kings  of  Maghadha,  or  fouth  Bahar, 
was  cxercifed  within  the  limits  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  the  feat  of  their 
government  was  Patali-putra,  or  Patya  : but  Janafandha,  one  of  the  anceflors 
of  Chandra-Gupta , having  lubdued  the  whole  of  Prachi,  as  we  read  in  the 
pur  anas , fixed  his  refidence  at  Bali-putra,  and  there  he  fuffered  a moll  cruel 
death  from  Cri/hna  and  Bala  Rama,  wdio  caufed  him  to  be  fplit  afunder.  Bala 
reftored  the  for.,  Sahadeva,  to  his  hereditary  dominions and  from  that  tim^ 
the  kings  of  Maghadha,  for  twenty-four  generations,  reigned  peaceably  at 
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Patna,  until  Nanda  afcended  the  throne,  who,  proving  an  a&ive  and  enter- 
pridng  prince,  fubdued  the  whole  of  Prachi  ; and  having  thus  recovered  the 
conquells,  that  had  been  wreded  from  his  anceftor,  probably  re-edablifhed  the 
feat  of  empire  at  Bali-putra  ; the  hiftorians  of  Alexander  pofitively  aflert,  that 
he  did.  Thus  while  the  kings  of  Palibothra,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  funk  into 
oblivion,  through  their  doth  and  inactivity,  (a  reproach  which  feems  warranted 
by  the  utter  dlence  obferved  of  the  poderity  of  Bala  Rama  in  the  pur  anas,  not 
even  their  names  being  mentioned  ;)  the  princes  of  Patali-putra,  by  a contrary 
conduCt,  acquired  a reputation  that  fpread  over  all  India  : it  was,  therefore, 
natural  for  foreign  authors,  (for  fuch,  at  lead,  Atlanta  was,)  efpecially  in  com- 
podtions  of  the  dramatic  kind,  where  the  effeCt  is  oftentimes  bed  produced  by 
a negleCt  of  hidorical  precidon,  of  two  titles,  to  which  their  hero  had  an  equal 
right  to  didinguifh  him  by  the  mod  illudrious.  The  author  of  Sacontala  has 
committed  as  great  a midake,  in  making  Hadinapoor  the  reddence  of  Dujh  •> 
manta , which  was  not  then  in  exiftence,  having  been  built  by  Hajli,  the  fifth 
in  defeent  from  Dujhmanta ; before  his  time  there  was,  indeed,  a place  of  wor- 
fliip  on  the  fame  fpot,  but  no  town.  The  fame  author  has  fallen  into  another 
error,  in  affigning  a dtuation  of  this  city  not  far  from  the  river  Malini,  (he 
fhould  rather  have  faid  the  rivulet  that  takes  its  name  from  a village  now  called 
Malyani,  to  the  wedward  of  Lahore  : it  is  joined  by  a new  channel  to  the  Ravy  ;) 
but  this  is  a midake  ; Hadinapoor  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  old  channel  of  the 
Ganges.  The  defeendants  of  Peru  redded  at  Sangala,  whofe  extendve  ruins 
are  to  be  feen  about  fifty  miles  to  the  wedward  of  Lahore,  in  a part  of  the 
country  uninhabited.  I will  take  occadon  to  obferve  here,  that  Arrian  has  con- 
founded Sangala  with  Salgada,  or  Salgana,  or  the  midake  has  been  made  by 
his  copyids.  Frontinus  and  Polyamus  have  preferred  the  true  name  of  this 
place,  now  called  Calanore  ; and  clofe  to  it  is  a defeated  village,  .to  this  day 
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called  SalgMda  ; its  fituation  anfwers  exadtly  to  to  the  defcription  given  of  it 
by  Alexander  s hiflorians.  The  kings  of  Sangala  are  known  in  the  Perfian 
hiltory  by  the  name  of  Schangal,  one  of  them  afiifted  Afrafiab  again!!  the  fa- 
mous Caicofru  ; but  to  return  from  this  digreffion  to  Patali-putra. 


The  true  name  of  this  famous  place  is,  Patali-pura , which  means  the  town 
of  ratal],  a form  of  Devi  worfhipped  there.  It  was  the  refidence  of  an  adopted 
foil  of  the  goddefs  Patali,  hence  called  Patali-putra,  or  the  fon  of  Patali.  Pa- 
tali-putra and  Bali-putra  are  abfolutely  inadmiffable,  as  Sanfcrit  names  of  towns 
and  places ; they  are  ufed  in  that  fenfe,  only  in  the  fpokeu  dialects  ; and  this, 
of  itfelf,  is  a proof,  that  the  poems  in  queftion  are  modern  produdtions.  Par 
tali-pura,  or  the  town  of  Patali,  was  called  limply  Patali,  or  corruptly  Pattiali, 
on  the  invafion  of  the  Muflulmans  : it  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  Mr. 
Dow's  tranflation  of  Ferijhta's  hiftory.  It  is,  I believe,  the  Patali  of  Pliny. 
From  a pallage  in  this  author  compared  with  others  from  Ptolemy , Marcianus, 
Heracleota,  and  Arrian  in  his  Periplus,  we  learn  that  the  merchants,  who  carried 
on  the  trade  from  the  Gangetic  Gulph,  or  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  Perimula,  or 
Malacca,  and  to  Bengal,  took  their  departure  from  fome  place  of  rendezvous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Point  Godavery,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganga  Goda- 
very.  The  lhips  ufed  in  this  navigation,  of  a larger  conftrudtion  than  common, 
were  called  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  Tailors,  coland ropliont a,  or  in  the  Hin- 
dultani  dialed!,  coilan-di-pota,  coilan  boats  or  Jhips : for  pota  in  Sanfcrit,  ligni- 
fies  a boat  or  a flap  ; and  di  or  da,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  is  either  an  ad- 
jective form,  or  the  mark  of  the  genitive  cafe.  Pliny  has  preferved  to  us  the 
track  of  the  merchants  who  traded  to  Bengal  from  Point  Godavery. 
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They  went  to  C;ipe  Colinga,  now  Palmira  ; thence  to  Dandagula.  now  Ten- 
-tu-gully,  almoffc  oppofite  to  Fultati  * ; thence  to  Tropina,  or  Triveni  and 
Trebeni,  called  Tripina  by  the  Portuguefe,  in  the  laft  century  ; and,  laftly,  to 
Patale,  called  Patali,  Patiali  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  Patna. 
Pliny  who  miftook  this  Patale  for  another  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  at  the 
fummit  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  where  a form  of  Devi , under  the  appellation 
of  Patali  is  equally  worfhipped  to  this  day,  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he 
could  by  no  means  reconcile  the  various  accounts  he  had  fcen  about  Patale,. 
and  the  other  places  mentioned  before. 

The  account  tranfmitted  to  us  of  Chandra-Gupta , by  the  hiftorians  of  Alex- 
ander, agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  abftradt  I have  given  in  this  paper  of  the 
Mudra  RdcJhaJ'a.  By  Athenceus , he  is  called  Sandracoptos,  by  the  others 
Sandracottos,  and  fometimes  Androcotios.  He  was  alio  called  Chandra  limply ; 
and,  accordingly,  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  Xandrames  from  Chandra , or 
Chandram  in  the  acculative  cafe  ; for  in  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  the  fpoken 
dialedts  from  the  Sanfcrit  do  always  affedt  that  cafe.  According;  to  Plutarch , 
in  his  life  of  Alexander,  Chandra-Gupta  had  been  in  that  prince’s  camp,  and 
had  been  heard  to-  fay  afterwards,  that  Alexander  would  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  conquelt  of  Prachi,  or  the  country  of  the  Pralians  had  lie  at- 
tempted it,  as  the  king  was  defpifed,  and  hated  too,  on  account  of  his 
cruelty- 

In  the  Mudra  Racjhafa  it  is  faid,  that  king  JS rind  a,  after  a fevere  fit  of  di- 
nes, fell  into  a ftate  of  mibecillity,  which  betrayed  iifelf  in  his  difeourfe* 


* This  is  the  only  place  in  this  efiay  not  to  be  found  in  Rennet!' s Atlas. 
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and  actions  ; and  that  his  wicked  minifter,  Sacatara , ruled  with  defpotic  fway 
in  his  name.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Curtius  relate,  that  Chandram  was  of  a low 
tribe,  his  father  being;  a barber.  That  he,  and  his  father  Nanda  too,  were  of  a 
low  tribe,  is  declared  in  the  Vijhnu- purdtta  and  in  the  Bhdgavat  Chandram , as 
well  as  his  brothers,  was  called  Maury  a from  his  mother  Mura  ; and  as  that 
word  * in  Sanfcrit  fignifies  a barber,  it  furnifhed  occafion  to  his  enemies  to 
afperfe  him  as  the  fpurious  offspring  of  one.  The  Greek  hiftorians  fay,  the 
king  of  the  Pralu  was  affaffinated  by  his  wife’s  paramour,  the  mother  of  Chan- 
dra ; and  that  the  murderer  got  poffeffion  of  the  fovereign  authority,  under 
the  fpecious  title  of  regent  and  guardian  to  his  mother’s  children,  but  with  a 
view  to  deftroy  them.  The  pur  anas  and  other  Hindu  books,  agree  in  the  fame 
faefts,  except  as  to  the  amours  of  Sacatara  with  Mura , the  mother  of  Chandra - 
Gupta,  on  which  head  they  are  filent.  Diodorus  and  Curtins  are  miftaken  in 
faying,  that  Chandram  reigned  over  the  Prafu,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  inva- 
fion  : he  was  contemporary  with  Seleucus  JSicator. 

I fufpedt  Chandra-Gupta  kept  his  faith  with  the  Greeks  or  Yavans 
no  better  than  he  had  done  with  his  ally,  the  king  of  Nepal  ; and  this 
may  be  the  motive  for  Seleucus  croffing  the  Indus  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  ; but  finding  Sandro-coptos  prepared,  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  conclude  a treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  yielded  up  the  conquefts 
he  had  made  ; and,,  to  cement  the  alliance,  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage f~.  Chandra-Gupta  appears  to  have  agreed  on  his  part  to  furnifh 


* See  the  Jutvuiveca , where  it  is  faid,  the  offspring  of  a barber,  begot  by  ftealth,  of  a female 
©f  the  Sudra  tribe,  is  called  Maury  a : the  offspring  of  a barber  and  a Have  woman  is  called 

Maurya. 

•J-  Stralo,  B.  45,  p.  72.4.. 
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Seleucus  annually  with  fifty  elephants  ; for  we  read  of  Antioehus  the  Great  going 
to  India,  to  renew  the  alliance  with  king  Sophagafemus , and  of  his  receiving 
fifty  elephants  from  him.  Sophagafemus , I conceive,  to  be  a corruption  of 
Shivaca-Sena , the  grandfon  of  Chandra-Gupta.  In  the  puranas  this  grandfon  is 
called  Afecavard-dhana  or  full  of  mercy , a word  of  nearly  the  fame  import  as 
Afecafena  or  Shivaca-fena  ; the  latter  fignifying  he  whofe  armies  are  merciful  do 
not  ravage  and  plunder  the  country. 

The  fon  of  Chandra- Gupta  is  called  Allilrochates  and  Amilrocaies  by  the 
Greek  hiftorian.  Seleucus  fent  an  ambaflador  to  him  ; and  after  his  death  the 
fame  good  intelligence  was  maintained  by  Antioehus  the  fon  or  the  grandfon  of 
Seleucus.  This  fon  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  called  Varifara  in  the  puranas  ; ac- 
cording to  Parafara,  his  name  was  Dafaratha ; but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  bear  any  affinity  to  Amilrocates  : this  name  appears,  however,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Sanfcrit  Mitra-Gupta , which  fignifies freed  by  Mi/ra  or  the  Sun , 
and  therefore  probably  was  only  a furname. 

It  may  be  objedled  to  the  foregoing  account,  the  improbability  of  a Hindu 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a Yavana,  or,  indeed,  of  any  foreigner.  On  this 
difficulty  I confulted  the  Pundits  of  Benares,  and  they  all  gave  me  the  fame 
anfwer ; namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Chandra-Gupta  the  Yavanas  were  much 
refpedled,  and  were  even  confidered  as  a fort  of  Hindus  though  they  afterwards 
brought  upon  themfelves  the  hatred  of  that  nation  by  their  cruelty,  avarice, 
rapacity,  and  treachery  in  every  tranladfion  while  they  ruled  over  the  weftern 
parts  of  India  ; but  that  at  any  rate  the  objection  did  not  apply  to  the  cafe,  as 
Chandra-Gupta  himfelf  was  a Sudra , that  is  to  fay,  of  the  loweft  clafs.  In  the 
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Vijhnu-purana , and  in  the  Bhagawat , it  is  recorded,  that  eight  Grecian  kings 
reigned  over  part  of  India.  They  are  better  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  the 
Grecian  kings  of  Badhiana.  Arrian  in  his  Periplus , enumerating  the  exports 
from  Europe  to  India,  fets  down  as  one  article  beautiful  virgins,  who  were  ge- 
nerally fent  to  the  market  of  Baroche.  The  Hindus  acknowledged  that,  for- 
merly, they  were  not  l'o  ftrict  as  they  are  at  this  day  ; and  this  appears  from 
their  books  to  have  been  the  cafe.  Strabo  does  not  pofitively  fay  that  Chandra- 
Gupta  married  a daughter  of  Seleucus , but  that  Seleucus  cemented  the  alliance 
he  had  made  with  him  by  connubial  affinity,  from  which  expreffion  it  might 
equally  be  inferred  that  Seleucus  married  a daughter  of  Chandra-Gupta  ; but 
this  is  not  fo  likely  as  the  other  ; and  it  is  probable  the  daughter  of  Seleucus 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  born  in  Perlla  after  Alexander  s conqueft  of  that 
country. 

Before  I conclude,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  line  of  the  Surya  Varfas  or  children  of  the  fun,  from 
Ichfueacu  to  Dafaralha-Rama , as  exhibited  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatick 
Refear ches,  from  the  Vifhnu-purana  and  the  Bhagazvat,  and  that  fet  down  in 
♦he  Table  I have  given  with  this  Effiiy.  The  line  of  the  Surya  Varfas,  from 
the  Bhagazvat  being  abfolutcly  irreconcileable  with  the  ancedry  of  Arjuna  and 
Chnfhna,  I had  at  fil'd  rejected  it,  but,  after  a long  fearch,  I found  it  in  the 
Ramayen , fuch  as  I have  reprefented  it  in  the  table,  where  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  other  genealogies.  Dafaratha-Rama  was  contemporary  with  Paraju- 
Rama,  who  was,  however  the  elded  ; and  as  the  Ramayen  is  the  hi  dory  of  Da- 
faratha-Rama, we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  his  anceftry  was  carefully  fet  down 
and  hot  wantonly  abridged.  I ffiall  now  conclude  this  Ellay  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

I.  It 
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I.  It  has  been  aflerted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches , that 
Parafara  lived  about  1 180  years  before  Chrift,  in  confcquence  of  an  obfervation 
of  the  places  of  the  colures.  But  Mr.  Davis  having  confidered  this  fubjeft 
with  the  minute  ft  attention,  authorizes  me  to  fay,  that  this  obfervation  muft 
have  been  made  13Q1  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  This  is  alfo  confirmed 
by  a pafiage  from  the  Parafara  Sanhila  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  Uddya 
or  heliacal  lifing  of  canopus,  (when  at  the  diftance  of  thirteen  degrees  from  the 
fun,  according  to  the  Hindu  aftronomers.)  happened  in  the  time  of  Parafara, 
on  the  10th  of  Cartica  ; the  difference  now  amounts  to  twenty -three  days. 
Having  communicated  this  pafiage  to  Mr.  Davis,  he  informed  me,  that  it  co- 
incided with  the  obfervation  of  the  places  of  the  colures  in  the  time  of 
Parafara . 

Another  fynchronifm  fiill  more  interefiing,  is  that  of  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
which,  according  to  the  belt  chronologers,  happened  1390  years  before  Clirijl. 
Deucalion  is  derived  from  Deo-Calyun  or  Deo  Caljun : the  true  Sanfcrit  name  is 
Deva-Cala-Yavana.  The  word  Cala-Yavana  is  always  pronounced  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  the  vulgar  dialects  Cd-lyun  or  Cdlijun : literally,  it  fignifies  the 
devouring  Yavana.  He  is  reprefented  in  the  puranas , as  a mofi;  powerful 
prince,  who  lived  in  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  and  generally  refided  in  the 
country  of  Camboja,  now  Gazni,  the  ancient  name  of  which,  is  Safni  or  Safna. 
It  is  true,  they  never  beftow  upon  him  the  title  of  Dev  a ; on  die  contrary, 
they  call  him  an  incarnate  demon  : becaufe  he  prefumed  to  oppofe  Cnfhna  ; and 
was  very  near  defeating  his  ambitious  projedls  ; indeed  Crifma  was  nearly 
overcome  and  fubdued,  after  feventeen  bloody  battles;  and,  according  to  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  pur  anas,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  treachery  : by 
which  means  Calyun  was  totally  defeated  in  the  eighteenth  engagement.  That 
his  followers  and  defeendants  fliould  beftow  on  him  the  title  of  De'va,  or  Deo , 
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is  very  probable;  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  Hindus,  who,  to  this  day,  call 
Crijhna , an  impious  wretch,  a mercilefs  tyrant,  an  implacable  and  moft  ran- 
corous enemy.  In  iliort,  thefe  Hindus,  who  confider  Crijhna  as  an  incarnate 
demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in  the  fiery  dungeons  of  the  lowelt  hell,  con- 
fider C aly an  in  a very  different  light,  and,  certainly,  would  have  no  objedhon 
to  liis  being  called  Deo-Calyi'm.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Deucalion  was  confidered  as  a 
Deva  or  Deity  in  the  wed,  and  had  altars  eredled  to  his  honour. 

The  Greek  mythologifts  are  not  agreed  about  him,  nor  the  country,  in  which 
the  tlood,  that  goes  by  his  name,  happened  : fome  make  him  a Syrian  ; others 
fay,  that  his  food  happened  in  the  countries,  either  round  mount  Etna,  or 
mount  Athos ; the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  happened  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  Parnafus  ; whilll  others  feem  to  intimate,  that  he  was  a native  of 
India,  when  they  affert  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Prometheus , who  lived  near 
Cabul,  and  whofe  cave  was  vifited  by  Alexander,  and  his  Macedonians.  It  is 
called  in  the  pur  anas  Ganida-ft'han,  or  the  place  of  the  Eaqle,  and  is  fituated 
near  the  place  called  Shibi,  in  Major  Pennell's  map  of  the  wetlern  parts  of  India  ; : 
indeed,  Pramaihafi  is  better  known  in  Sudia  by  the  appellation  of  Sheba 
Dco-Cdlyun,  who  lived  at  Gazni,  was  obliged  on  the  arrival  of  Crijhna,  to  fly 
to  the  adjacent  mountains,  according  to  the  pity  anas  ; and  the  name  of  thefe 
mountains  was  formerly  Tarnafa,  from  which  the  Greeks  made  Parnafus ; 
they  are  fituated  between  Gazni  and  Pefliovver.  Crijhna,  after  the  defeat 
of  Calyun,  defolated  his  country  with  Are  and  fvvord.  This  is  called  in 
Sanfcrit  Pralaya ; and  may  be  effected  by  water.  Are,  famine,  peltilence, 
and  war  : but  in  the  vulgar  dialedts,  the  word  Pralaya , Agnifies  only  a 
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flood  or  inundation.  The  legends  relating  to  Deo-CdJyun,  'Prometheus  and  his 
cave , will  appear  in  the  next  differtation  I fhall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
the  Society. 

II.  Megajilienes  was  a native  of  Perfia,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Sibyr- 
tius  *,  governor  of  Arachofia,  (now  the  country  of  Candahar  and  Gazni,)  on 
the  part  of  SeJeucus.  Sibyrtius  fent  him  frequently  on  the  embaflies  to  Sandro- 
cupt os.  When  SeJeucus  invaded  India,  Megajlhenes  enjoyed  alfo  the  confidence 
of  that  monarch,  who  fent  him,  in  the  character  of  ambaflador,  to  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Prachi.  We  may  fafely  conclude,  that  Megajlhenes  was  a man  of 
no  ordinary  abilities,  and  as  he  fpent  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  life  in  India,  either 
at  Candahar  or  in  the  more  interior  parts  of  it ; and,  as  from  his  public  cha- 
racter, he  mull  have  been  daily  converfing  with  the  mod  diflinguifhed  perfons 
in  India,  I conceive,  that  if  the  Plindus,  of  that  day,  liad  laid  claim  to  fo  high 
an  antiquity,  as  thofe  of  the  prefent,  he  certainly  would  have  been  acquainted 
with  their  pretenfions,  as  tvell  as  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  aftonifhed  to  find  a Angular  conformity  between 
the  Hebrews  and  them  in  the  notions  about  the  beginning  of  things,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  ancient  hiflory.  At  the  fame  time,  I believe,  that  the  Hindus,  at  that 
early  period,  and,  perhaps,  long  before,  had  contrived  various  aftronomical 
periods  and  cycles,  though  they  had  not  then  thought  of  framing  a civil  hif- 
tory,  adapted  to  them.  Aflrology  may  have  led  them  to  fuppofe  fo  important 
and  momentous  an  event  as  the  creation  muft  have  been  connected  with  parti- 
cular conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; nor  have  the  learned  in  Europe 
been  entirely  free  from  fuch  notions.  Having  once  laid  down  this  pofition. 
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they  did  not  know  where  to  flop  ; but  the  whole  was  conducted  in  a mod 
clumfy  manner,  and  their  new  chronology  abounds  with  the  mod  grofs  abfur- 
dities  ; of  this,  they  themfelves  are  confcious,  for,  though  willing  to  give  me 
general  ideas  of  their  chronology,  they  abfolutely  forfook  me,  when  they  per- 
ceived my  drift  in  a drifter  investigation  of  the  fubjcdt. 

The  lofs  of  Megajlhenes ’ works  is  much  to  be  lamented.  From  the  few  Scat- 
tered fragments,  preferved  by  the  ancients,  we  learn  that  the  hiftory  of  the 
Hindus  did  not  go  back  above  5042  years.  The  MSS.  differ  ; in  fome  we  read 
Go  12  years  ; in  others  5042  and  three  months,  to  the  invafion  of  India  by 
Alexander.  Megajlhenes  certainly  made  very  particular  enquiries,  fince  he 
noticed  even  the  months.  Which  is  the  true  reading,  I cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine ; however,  I incline  to  believe,  it  is  5012,  becaufe  it  agrees  bed  with 
the  number  of  years  afligned  by  Atbumazar,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Badly,  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood.  This  famous  adronomer,  whom  I mentioned  before, 
had  derived  his  ideas  about  the  time  of  the  creation  and  of  the  flood,  from  the 
learned  Hindus  he  had  confulted  ; and  he  affigns  2226  years,  between  what 
the  Hindus  call  the  lad  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  flood.  This  account 
from  Megajlhenes  and  Alhumazar , agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  computation 
of  the  Sepluagint.  I have  adopted  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  more  con- 
formable to  fuch  particulars  as  I have  found  in  the  purdnas  ; I mud  confefs, 
however,  that  fome  particular  circumdances,  if  admitted,  feem  to  agree  bed 
with  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint : befides,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
Hindus,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  had  various  computations  of  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of. 

Megajlhenes  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  Hindus  had  a lid  of  kings,  from  Diony - 
Jins  to  Sandrocuptos,  to  the  number  of  153.  Perhaps,  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
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flood  of  fuccefiions  in  a diredl  line  : if  fo,  it  agrees  well  enough  with  the  pre- 
fent  lilt  of  the  decendants  of  Naujha,  or  Deo-Naufi.  This  is  what  they  call  the 
genealogies  limply,  or  the  great  genealogy,  and  which  they  c on  fide  r as  the  balls 
of  their  hiftory.  They  reckon  thefe  fuccefiions  in  this  manner  : from  Naujha 
to  Crijhna , and  collaterally  from  Nanjh  to  Paricjhita  ; and  afterwards  from  Ja~ 
rafandha , who  was  contemporary  with  Crijhna.  Accordingly  the  number  of 
•kings  amounts  to  more  than  153  ; but,  as  I wanted  to  give  the  full  extent  of 
the  Hindu  chronology,  I have  introduced  eight  or  nine  kings,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  feveral  learned  men,  fhould  be  omitted,  particularly  fix,  among  the 
anceftry  of  Crijhna. 

Megafhenes , according  to  Pliny  and  Arrian,  feeins  to  fay,  that  5042  years 
are  to  be  reckoned  between  Dionyfius,  or  Deo-Nan/ha,  and  Alexander,  and  that 
153  kings  reigned  during  that  period  ; but,  I believe,  it  is  a miitake  of  Pliny 
and  Arrian?  for  153  reigns,  or  even  generations,  could  never  give  fo  many 
years. 

Mega/ihenes  reckons  alfo  fifteen  generations  between  Dionyfius  and  Hercules , 
by  whom  we  are  to  underhand,  Crijhna  and  his  brother  Rala-Rama . To  ren- 
der this  intelligible,  we  muft  confider  Naujh  in  two  different  points  of  vie*w  : 
Naujh  was  at  firfl  a mere  mortal,  but  on  mount  Mcru  he  became  a Dev  a or  God, 
hence  called  Deva-Nau/h  or  Deo-Naujh,  in  the  vulgar  dialedls.  This  happened 
about  fifteen  generations  before  Crifma.  It  appears  that  like  the  fpiritual  ru- 
lers of  Tartary  and  Tibet  (which  countries  include  the  holy  mountains  of 
Meru)-  Deo-Naujh  did  not,  properly  fpeaking,  die,  but  his  foul  fhifted  its 
habitation,  and  got  into  a new  body  whenever  the  old  one  w'as  worn  out,  either 
through  age  or  iicknefs.  The  names  of  three  of  the  fucceflors  of  Naujha  have 
been  preferred  by  Arrian  ; they  are  Spartembas,  Budyas , and  Cradevas.  The 
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firft  leems  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Prachinvaii,  generally  pronounced  Fra- 
chinhau , from  which  the  Greeks  made  Spartemhau  in  the  accufative  cafe  ; the 
two  others  are  undubitably  Sanfcrit,  though  much  diftorted,  but  I fufpect 
them  to  be  titles,  rather  than,  proper  names- 

III.  This  would  be  a proper  place  to  mention  the  pofterity  of  Noah  or  Sat- 
yavrata,  under  the  names  of  Sharma  or  Shama  (for  both  are  ufed,)  Charma  and 
Jvapti.  They  are  mentioned  in  five  or  fix  purdnas , but  no  farther  particulars 
concerning  them  are  related,  belides  what  is  found  in  a former  eftay  on  Egvpt. 
In  the  lift  of  the  thoufand  names  of  Vijhnu , a fort  of  Litany,  which  Brahmens 
are  obliged  to  repeat  on  certain  days,  Ilfhnu  is  called  Sharma,  becaufe,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned,  Sharma  or  Shama,  was  an  incarnation  of  that  deity.  In 
a lift  of  the  thoufand  names  of  Siva,  as  extracted  from  the  Vadma-purdna,  the 
371ft  name  is  Shama- Jay  a,  which  is  in  the  fourth  cafe,  anfwering  to  our  da- 
tive, the  word  praife  being  underftood  : Praife  to  Sharmaja , or  to  him , who  was 
incarnated  in  the  houfe  of  Sharma. 

The  998th  name  is  Sharma-putraJdya,  in  the  fourth  cafe  alio,  praife  to  him  who 
gave  offspring  to  Sharma.  My  learned  friends  here  inform  me,  that  it  is  declared 
in  fome  of  the  purdnas,  that  Sharma,  having  no  children,  applied  to  Siva,  and 
made  Tapafya , to  his  honour.  Jjwara  was  lb  pleafed,  that  he  granted  his  re- 
queft  and  condefcended  to  be  incarnated  in  the  womb  of  Sharma' s wife,  and 
was  born  a fon  of  Sharma,  under  the  name  of  Baleszvara,  or  If  vara  the  infant. 
Baleswara,  or  fimply  If  vara,  we  mentioned  in  a former  eftay  on  Semiramis  ; 
and  he  is  obvioufly  the  NJJitr  of  Scripture- 
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In  another  lift  of  the  thoufand  names  of  Siva  (for  there  are  five  or  fix  of 
them  extracted  from  fo  many  pur  anas)  we  read,  as  one  of  his  names,  Bales  a 
Isa  or  Iswa'ra  the  infant.  In  the  fame  lift  Siva  is  faid  to  be  Varaiii-Palaca, 
or  he  who  fojlered  and  clierijhed  Varaiii,  the  confort  of  Vishnu,  who  was  in- 
carnated in  the  charadler  of  Shakma.  From  the  above  paftiiges  the  learned 
here  believe  that  Siva,  in  a human  fhape,  was  legally  appointed  to  raife  feed 
to  Sharma  during  an  illnefs  thought  incurable.  In  this  fenfe  Japhet  cer- 

4 

tainly  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  My  chief  pandit  has  repeatedly,  and  moil 
pofttively,  aftured  me,  that  the  pofterity  of  Sharma  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
generation,  is  mentioned  in  fome  of  the  puranas.  His  fearch  after  it  has  hi- 
therto proved  fruitlefs,  but  it  is  true,  that  we  have  been  able  to  procure  only  a 
few  fetftions  of  fome  of  the  more  fcarce  and  valuable  puranas.  The  field  is  iin- 
menfe,  and  the  powers  of  a fingle  individual  too  limited. 

IV.  The  ancient  ftatues  of  the  gods  having  been  ueftroyed  by  the  Muftul- 
mans,  except  a few  which  were  concealed  during  the  various  perfecutions  of 
thefe  unmerciful  zealots,  others  have  been  ercdled  occafionally,  but  they  tire 
generally  reprefented  in  a modern  drefs.  The  ftatue  of  Bala-Rama  at  Mutra 
has  very  little  refemblance  to  the  Theban  Hercules,  and,  of  courfe,  does  not 
anfwer  exa6lly  to  the  defeription  of  Megajihenes.  There  is,  however,  a very 
ancient  ftatue  of  Bala- Rama  at  a place  called  Baladeva , or  Baldeo  in  the  vulgar 
dialefts,  which  anfwers  minutely  to  his  defeription.  It  was  vifited  foine  years 
ago  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Stewart,  and  I fhall  deferibe  it  in  his  own  words  : 
<f  Bala-Rama  or  Bala-deva  is  reprefented  there  with  a ploughfhare  in  his  left 
hand  with  which  he  hooked  his  enemies,  and  in  his  right  hand  a thick  cudgel, 
with  which  he  cleft  their  fculls ; his  fhoulders  are  covered  with  the  fkin  of  a 
tyger.  The  village  of  Baldeo  is  thirteen  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Muttra.” 
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Here  I fhal'l  obferve,  that  the  ploughfhare  is  always  reprefented  very  fmall 
fometimes  omitted  ; and  that  it  looks  exactly  like  a harpoon,  with  a ftrong 
hook,  or  a guff,  as  it  is  ufually  called  by  fifhermen.  My  pandits  inform  me 
alfo,  that  Bala-Rama  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  his  fhoulders  covered  with 
the  fkin  of  a lion. 
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XIX. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 

CAB  IRIAN  DEITIES, 

AND  ON  SOME  WORDS  USED  IN  THE  MYSTERIES  Of  ELEUSIS  . 

BY  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  WILFOUD. 

|N  the  Adhuta-cofa  we  find  the  following  legends,  which  have  an  obvious  re- 
lation to  the  Deities  worfiiipped  in  the  myfieries  of  Samothrace. 

In  Patella  (or  the  infernal  regions)  refides  the  fovereign  queen  of  the  Nagas 
(large  fnakes  or  dragons  :)  the  is  beautiful,  and  her  name  is  Asyoruca. 
There,  in  a cave,  ihe  performed  Tapajya  with  fuch  rigorous  aufterity,  that  fire 
fprang  from  her  body,  and  formed  numerous  agni-tiraths  (places  of  facred  fire) 
in  Vat  ala.  Thefe  fires,  forcing  their  way  through  the  earth,  waters,  and 

mountains,  formed  various  openings  or  mouths,  called  from  thence  the  jftamirig 
mouths , or  juala-muchi.  By  Samudr  (Oceanus)  a daughter  was  born  unto 
her  called  Rama'-de'vi.  She  is  mofi  beautiful  ; llie  is  Lacsiimi  ; and  her 
name  is  A'syo'tcersha'  or  A'syo'tcrishta.  Like  a jewel  the  remains  con- 
cealed in  the  ocean. 

The  Dharma-Raja,  or  King  of  Juftice,  has  two  countenances  ; one  is 
mild  and  full  of  benevolence  ; thofe  alone  who  abound  with  virtue,  fee  it.  He 
holds  a court  of  juftice,  where  are  many  afiifiants,  among  whom  are  many  juft 
and  pious  kings  : Ciutragupta  adls  as  chief  fecretary.  Thefe  holy  men  de- 
termine what  is  dharma  and  adharma,  juft  and  unjuft.  His  {pharma  rajas)  fer- 
Vol.  V.  Oo  vant 
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vant  is  called  Carmala  : he  brings  the  righteous  on  celefiial  cars,  which  go 
of  themfelves,  whenever  holy  men  are  to  be  brought  in,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  Dharma-Raja,  who  is  the  fovereign  of  the  Pitris.  This  is 
called  his  divine  countenance , and  the  righteous  alone  do  fee  it.  His  other  coun- 
tenance or  form  is  called  Yam  a ; this  the  wicked  alone  can  fee.  It  has  large 
teeth,  and  a monftrous  body.  Yania  is  the  lord  of  Patala  ; there  he  orders 
fome  to  be  beaten,  fome  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  fome  to  be  devoured  by  mon- 
gers, &c.  His  fervant  is  called  Cashmala,  who,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  drags  the  wicked  over  rugged  paths,  and  throws  them  headlong  into 
hell.  He  is  unmerciful,  and  hard  is  his  heart : every  body  trembles  at  the 
fight  of  him.  According  to  Mnaseas,  as  cited  by  the  fcholiaft  of  Appollonius 
Rhodius , the  names  of  the  Cabirian  Gods  were  Axieros,  or  Ceres,  or  the 
Earth;  Axiocersa  or  Proserpine;  Axiocersos  or  Pluto;  to  whom 
they  add  a fourth  called  Casmillus,  the  fame  with  the  infernal  Mercury. 

Axieros  is  obvioufly  derived  from  Afyoruca , or  rather  from  Ajyoru,  or 
Afyorus  ; for  fuch  is  the  primitive  form  ; which  fignifies  literally,  Jhe  whofe 
face  is  moji  beautifuls 

Axiocersa  is  derived  from  AJyotcetfa,  a word  of  the  fame  import  with  the 
former,  and  which  was  the  facred  name  of  Proserpine.  This  is  obvioufly 
derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Prafarparni,  or  Jhe  who  is  furrounded  by  large  fnakes 
and  dragons.  Nonnus  reprelents  her  as  furrounded  by  two  enormous  fnakes, 
who  conftantly  watched  over  her.  She  was  ravifhed  by  Jupiter  in  the  fliape  of 
an  enormous  dragon.  She.  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  his  daughter  ; but  the 
Arcadians,  according  to  Paufanius , infilled  that  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres 
and  Neptune ; with  whom  the  ancient  mythologies  often  confound  Oceanus.. 

As- 
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As  flic  is  declared,  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus,  to  be  the  fame  with 
Lacjhmi,  her  confort  of  courfe  is  Vijhnu , who  rules,  according  to  the  purdruis, 
in  the  weft,  and  alfo  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night.  In  this  fenfe  Vijhnu 
is  the  Dis  of  the  weftern  mythologifts,  the  black  Jupiter  of  Statius  ; for  Vijhnu 
is  reprefented  of  a black,  or  dark  azure  complexion  : Pluto  or  Varna  is  but  a 
form  of  Vijhnu.  The  titles  of  Dis  or  Ades  appear  to  me  to  be  derived  from 
A'di  or  A' din,  one  of  the  names  of  Vijhnu.  When  Cicero  fays  *,  Terrena  aulem 
vis  omnes  atque  natura,  Diti  patri  dedicata  ejl ; that  is  to  fay,  That  nature,  and 
the  powers  or  energy  of  the  earth,  are  under  the  diredlion  of  Dis.  This  has 
no  relation  to  the  judge  of  departed  fouls,  but  folely  belongs  to  Vijhnu. 

Axiocersos,  or  in  Sanfcrit  A's'yotcerja,  or  A'/yotcerfas,  was  Pluto  or  Dis, 
and  was  meant  for  Vijhnu.  Vijhnu  is  always  reprefented  as  extremely  beauti- 
ful ; but  I never  found  A’syotcerfa  among  any  of  his  titles : he  is  fometimes 
called  Atcerja , a word  of  the  fame  import. 

t ; ! ; ! , 

Cashmaea'  or  Cashmala's  is  obvioufly  the  Cajmilus  ■ of  the  weftern  mytho- 
logifts.  The  appellation  of  Cabiri,  as  a title  of  thefe  deities  is  unknown  to  the 
Hindus  ; and,  I believe,  by  the  Cabman  gods,  we  are  to  underftand  the  gods 
worfbipped  *by  a nation,  a trike,  or  a fociety  of  men  called  Cabires.  The  Cu~ 
vends  or  Guberas , as  it  -is  generally  pronounced,  are  a tribe  of  inferior  deities, 
poflefled  of  immenfe  riches,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  all  places  under,  or 
above  ground,  abounding  with  precious  metals  and  gems.  Their  hiftory  in  the 
purdnas,  begins  with  the  firft  Menu,  and  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  floods, 
at  leaft  my  learned  friends  tell  me  fo.  They  are  reprefented  with  yellow  eyes, 

. t r r 
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like  the  Pingacjhtls  (of  whom  we  fpoke  in  a former  effay  on  Egypt,)  and  per- 
haps may  be  the  fame  people  ; certain  it  is  the  Pingacjhas  worfhipped  the  Ca- 
birian  gods.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  invention  of  fire,  and  the  working 
of  mines  was  attributed  to  them  ; and  we  find  a Cabirus  repr.efented  with  a 
hammer  in  his  hand, 

• At  the  conclufion  of  the  myfterie^  of  Eleusis,  the  congregation  was  dif- 
miffed  in  thefe  words  : K oy%,  ' Ou,  P«£  ; Conx,  Om,  Pax.  Thefe  myfterious 
words  have  been  conlidered  hitherto'  as  inexplicable  ; but  they  are  pure  San- 
ferit,  and  ufed  to  this  day  by  Brahmens  at  the  conclufion  of  religious  rites. 
They  are  thus  written  in  the  language  of  the  Gods,  as  the  Hindus  call  the  lan- 
guage of  their  facred  books,  Ganfcha > Om,  Pacjha. 

Canscha  fignifies  the  objedl  of  our.  moft  ardent  wifhes, 

Om  is  the  famous  monofyllable  ufed  both  at  the  beginning  and  conclufion  of 
a prayer,  or  any  religious  rite,  like  Amen. 

Pacsha  exactly  anfwers  to  the  cbfolete  Latin  woid  Vix : it  fignifies  change, 
courfe,  Head,  place,  turn  of  work,  duty,  fortune.  It  is  ufed  particularly  af- 
ter pouring  water  in  honour  of  the  Gods  and  Pitris.  It  appears,  alfo  from 
II ESY.  CHIUS, 

I.  . That  thefe  words  were  pronounced  aloud  at  the  conclufion  of  every  mo- 
mentous tranfadlion,  religious  or  civil. 

II.  That  when  Judges,  after  hearing  a caufe  gave  their  fuffrages,  by  drop- 
ping of  pebbles  of  different  colours  into  a box,  the  noife,  made  by  each  pebble 
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was  called  by  one  of  thefe  three  words  (if  not  by  all  three)  but  more  probably, 
by  the  word  Pcujha  ; as  the  turn , ox pacjlia  of  the  voting  judge,  was  over. 

When  lawyers  pleaded  in  a court  ofjuftice,  they  were  allowed  to  fpeak  two  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  caufe  ; and  for  this  purpole, 
there  was- a Cleffydras,  or  water  clock  ready,  which,  making  a certain  noife  at 
the  end.  of  the  expired  pacjha , vix,  or  turn,  this  noife  was  called  Vacjha , &c. 

The  word  Vacjha  is  pronounced  Vacjh  and  vaft  in  the  vulgar  dialedts,  and 
from  it  the  obfolete  Latin  word  vix  is-obvioufly  derived.  The  Greek  language 
has  certainly  borrowed  largely  from  the  Sanfcrit ; but  it  always  affects  the 
fpoken  dialedts  of  India;  the  language  of  the  Latins  in  particular  does,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  an  ancient  dialed!  of  the  Greek, 
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account  of  the 

PAGODA  AT  PERWUTTUM. 

EXTRACT  OF  A JOURNAL  BY  CAPTAIN  COLIN  MACKENZIE, 
COMMUNICATED  BY  MAJOR  KIRKPATRICK. 


f'JpHE  Pagoda  of  Perwuttum,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  is  lituated 
near  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Kiftna,  in  a wild  tradl  of  country,  almofi  un- 
inhabited, except  by  the  Chinfuars,  about 


Horizontal 

diftance 


. ' 65  miles  W.  of  Inawada  in  Guntoor. 

< 6 3 miles  E.  N.  E.  of  CanouL 
^ And  fuppofed  to  be  103  miles  S.  and  f E.  of 


Hydrabad. 


March  14th,  1794. — Having  fent  notice  to  the  manager  of  the  revenues  (the 
principal  officers  of  the  circar)  that  I was  defirous  of  feeing  the  Pagoda,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  objection,  I was  informed  at  noon,  that  I might  go  in.  The 
manager  did  not  appear  very  defirous  of  paying  any  of  the  common  civilities, 
but  the  Brahmens  crowded  round  to  conduct  me  into  the  place.  On  en- 
tering the  fouth  gate,  we  defeended  by  fieps,  and  through  a fmall  door, 
to  the  inner  court,  where  the  temples  are  : in  the  centre  was  the  Pagoda  of 
Mallecarjce,  the  principal  deity  worfhipped  here.  It  is  fquare,  and  the 
roof  is  terminated  by  a pyramid  of  fieps  ; the  whole  walls  and  roof 
on  the  outfide,  are  covered  with  brafs  plates,  which  have  been  gilt, 
but  the  gilding  is  now  worn  off.  Thefe  plates  are  joined  together  by 
fmall  bars  and  fockets,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  taken  off  without  damage  ; 
the  fpire  or  pyramid  is  not  above  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  ; the  plates  are 
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plain  excepting  a few  emboffed  figures  of  women,  and  fome  fmall  ornaments 
on  the  friezes  of  the  doors,  the  pannels  of  which  are  alfo  plated.  A ftatue 
with  three  legs  is  placed  over  each  of  the  three  entries  ; to  fupport  this  uncom- 
mon figure,  a poll  is  carried  up,  which,  at  firft  fight,  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  being  empaled.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  pagoda  infcriptions  are  engraved  very 
neatly  on  three  fheets  of  brafs  plates.  Oppofite  to  the  fouth  fide,  on  a neat 
bafement  and  pedeftal  ornamented  with  brazen  figures  of  cows,  is  a flender 
pillar  about  twenty- four  or  thirty  feet  high,  entirely  compofed  of  brafs  plates  ; 
.it  is  bent ; and  from  the  joints,  which  plainly  appear  in  the  plating,  it  feems 
to  be  laid  on  a bamboo  enclofed  within.  The  four  tides  of  the  pedeftal  are 
covered  with  infcriptions,  two  in  Gentoo  or  Tellinga,  one  in  Grindam,  and 
one  in  Naggerim  : the  firft  feven  lines  of  the  latter  in  large  well  defined  cha- 
racters, I copied;  five  fmaller  lines  followed,  which  I could  not  copy  fo' exact- 
ly, the  character  being  fmall,  and  the  pedeftal  highly  elevated.  Some  cha- 
racters are  alfo  engraved  on  the  fillet  and  ornamental  parts  of  the  moulding. 
From  hence  I was  conducted  to  the  fmaller  and  more  ancient  temple  of 
Mallecakjee,  where  he  is  adored  in  the  figure  of  a rude  ftone,  W'hich  I 
could  juft  diftinguifh  through  the  dark  vifta  of  the  front  building  on  pillars. 
Behind  this  building  an  immenfe  fig  tree  covers  with  its  fhade  the  devotees 
and  attendants,  who  repofe  on  feats  placed  round  its  trunk  and  carpeted. 
Among  thefe  was  one  Byraggy  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  a perpetual  refidence 
here  ; his  foie  fubfiftence  was  the  milk  of  a cow,  which  I faw  him  driving  be- 
fore him  : an  orange  coloured  rag  was  tied  round  his  loins  and  his  naked  body 
was  befmeared  with  aflies. 

Some  of  the  Brahmens  came  in  the  evening,  with  a copy  of  the  in- 
fcriptions on  two  of  the  brafs  plates  : they  profeffed  not  to  know  exactly,  the 
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meaning  of  them,  being,  they  faid,  Sanfcrittum  Jigum.  The  fame  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  their  religious  books,  feems  to  prevail  through  all  thefe  coun- 
tries. The  Brahmens  in  attendance  here,  are  relieved  at  hated  times,  from 
Autcowr  and  other  places,  as  this  place  is  unvvholefome  and  the  water  bad. 
One  of  them  faid,  he  had  books  at  Autcowr,  explanatory  of  the  hihory  of  the 
Pagoda,  and  of  the  figures  carved  on  the  walls.  Though  they  had  never  heard 
that  any  European  had  been  here  before,  they  did  not  exprefs  any  furprife  at 
this  vifit.  Some  of  them  applied  for  medical  aid,  but  no  fever  prevailed  among 
them  at  that  time. 

During  the  troubles  of  Sevi-row,  the  Chinfuars  occupied  the  Pagoda,  who 
ftripped  it  of  fome  ornaments  and  damaged  it.  Since  Sevi-row  had  fubmitted, 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  refort  of  pilgrims,  are  colleiled  for  the  canoul 
sircar  by  a manager  or  aumildar,  who  rcfides  within  the  enclofure,  as  do  the 
febundies  and  peons,  flationed  here  to  protect  the  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all 
parts  at  certain  Hated  feftivals. 

The  red  colour,  that  predominates  in  the  rock  of  this  country,  (which  is  a 
granite,)  is  very  remarkable.  The  fuperftratum,  which,  in  many  places,  forms 
the  naked  fupcrfices  of  the  foil,  is  of  a black  colour,  and  from  the  fmooth 
ihining  furface  it  frequently  exhibits,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  a Hate 
of  fufion,  but  goes  to  no  great  depth  ; the  next  ftratum  is  compofed  of  grains 
of  a reddifh  colour,  mixed  with  others  of  a white  fhining  quartz,  in  greater 
proportion  and  of  a larger  lize,  fo  as  to  give  the  Hone,  when  quarried,  a greyifh 
colour,  which  is  more  obfervable  after  it  has  been  cut  or  chiffeled.  Iron  is 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  this  mountainous  trail,  and  fo  are  diamonds,  but  the 
labour  is  fo  great,  and  the  chance  of  meeting  with  the  veins  fo  very  uncertain, 
Vol.  V.  P p that  * 
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that  the  digging  for  them  has  been  long  difcontinued  ; the  following  places 
were  mentioned  as  producing  them,  viz. 

1.  Sarlngamutta , near  Jatta  Reow,  on  the  other  fide  the  Kijlna,  where  the 
ferry  and  road  to  Amiralad  croffes.  N.  B.  A Pagoda  here. 

2.  Routa  Pungala , two  parous  diftant,  near  Pateloh  Gunga. 

3.  GoJJuh  Reozv,  twrelve  parous  down  the  river.  N.  B.  a ferry  or  ford  there. 
After  the  heavy  rains,  when  the  rivers  fall,  they  are  found  fometimes  in 
the  beds.  This  place  is  near  the  ruins  of  Chundra-goompty-put/iarn , formerly 
a great  town  on  its  north  bank,  and  now  belonging  to  Amraritty _ 

The  weather  being  warm,  I was  defirous  of  getting  over  as  much  of  this  bad 
road  as  I could  before  noon  : my  tents  and  baggage  had  been  fent  off  at  four, 
A.  M.  and  I only  remained  at  the  Pagoda,  with  the  intention  of  making  fome 
reiK,iks  on  the  fculptures  of  its  wall  as  foon  as  day  light  appeared.  But  the 
Brahmens  with  the  Rajpoot  amuldar  (who  had  hitherto  fhewn  a fhinefs  that  I 
had  not  experienced  in  any  other  parts  of  the  journey,)  came  to  requeft,  that,  as 
I was  the  fir  ft  European,  who  had  ever  came  fo.  far,  to  vifit  Mallecarjee  and  had 
been  prevented  from  feeing  the  objedt  of  their  worfhip,  by  yefterday  not  being  a 
lucky  day,  I would  remain  with  them  that  day,  alluring  me,  that  the  doors 
would  be  opened  at  ten  o’clock.  I agreed  to  wait  till  that  hour,  being  parti- 
cularly defirous  of  feeing,  by  what  means,  the  light  was  refledted  into  the  tem- 
ple, which  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  my  interpreter  could  not  explain  intelligibly  to 
my  comprehenfion.  Notice  being  at  laft  given,  at  about  half  paft  eight,  that 
the  fun  was  high  enough,  the  doors  on  the  eaft  fide  the  gilt  Pagoda  were 
thrown  open,  and  a mirror,  or  refledting  fpeculum,  was  brought  from  the  Rajpoot 
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amuldars  lioufe.  It  was  round,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixed  to  a brafs 

handle,  ornamented  with  figures  of  cows  ; the  polifhed  fide  was  convex,  but  fo 

foul  that  it  could  not  rcfledl  the  fun  beams  ; another  was  therefore  brought, 

rather  fmaller  and  concave,  furrounded  by  a narrow  rim  and  without  a handle. 

Directly  oppofite  to  the  gate  of  the  Pagoda  is  a hone  building,  raifed  on  pillars, 

enclofing  a well,  and  ending  in  a point  ; and,  being  at  the  diftance  of  twelve 

or  fourteen  feet,  darkens  the  gateway  by  its  fhadow,  until  the  fun  rifes  above 

it  : this,  no  doubt,  has  been  contrived  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  expe&ation  of 

the  people,  and  by  rendering  the  fight  of  the  idol  more  rare,  to  favour  the  im-h' 

pofition  of  the  Brahmens.  The  moment  being  come,  I was  permitted  to  hand 

on  the  heps  in  front  of  the  threfhold  without,  (having  put  off  my  fhoes,  to 

pleafe  the  directors  of  the  ceremony,  though  it  would  not  have  been  infilled 

on,)  while  a crowd  furrounded  me,  impatient  to  obtain  a glimpfe  of  the  awefuf 

figure  within.  A boy,  being  placed  near  the  door-way,  waved  and  played  the 

concave  mirror,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  throw  gleams  of  light  into  the  Pagoda, 

in  the  deepeft  recefs  whereof  was  difcovcred,  by  means  of  thcfe  corufcations, 

a fmall,  oblong,  roundifh  white  flone,  with  dark  rings,  fixed  in  a filver  cafe. 

I was  permitted  to  go  no  farther,  but  my  curiofity  was  now  fufficiently  fatis- 

fied.  It  appears,  that  this  god  Mallicarjee  is  no  other  than  the  L’mgam,  to 
. f . » \ r 

which  fuch  reverence  is  paid  by  certain  calls  of  the  Gentoos ; and  the  reafon  why 

he  is  here  reprefented  by  flones  unwrought,  may  be  underflood  from  the  Brah- 
mens’ account  of  the  origin  of  this  place  of  worfhip.  My  interpreter  had  been 
admitted  the  day  before  into  the  fan  ft  urn  fanftorum,  and  allowed  to  touch  the 
flone,  which  he  lays  is  fmooth,  and  fhining,  and  that  the  dark  rings  or  Breaks 
are  painted  on  it  ; probably  it  is  an  agate,  or  fome  other  flone  of  a filicious 
kind,  found  near  fome  parts  of  the  Kifhna,  and  of  an  uncommon  lize.  The 
fpeculums  were  of  a whitifh  metal,  probably  a mixture  of  tin  and  brafs. 
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Thefe  arts,  defigned  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  fuperftitious 
crowd,  feem  to  have  been  cultivated  fuccefsfully  here,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  journey,  with  the  wild  gloomy  appearance  of  the  country,  no 
doubt,  add  to  the  aweful  impreffion  made  on  their  minds. 

The  Brahmens  having  given  me  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  tho 
Pagoda,  1 infert  it  here,  as  it  may  lead  to  farther  enquiry,  and  by  a comparifon 
with  other  accounts,  however  difguifed  by  fable  or  art,  fome  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  hiftory,  and  manners  of  a people  fo  very  interefting. 

u At  Chundra-gumpty-patnum,  twelve  parous  down  the  river  on  the  north 
u fide,  formerly  ruled  a Raja  of  great  power,  who,  being  abfent  feveral  years 
t{  from  his  houfe,  in  confequence  of  his  important  purfuits  abroad,  on  his  re- 
u turn  fell  in  love  with  his  own  daughter,  who  had  grown  up  during  his  long 
“ abfence.  In  vain  the  mother  reprefented  the  impiety  of  his  paffion  : pro- 
“ ceeding  to  force,  his  daughter  fled  to  thefe  deferts  of  Perwuttum,  flrft  utter- 
« ing  curfes  and  imprecations  againft  her  father  ; in  confequence  of  which,  his 
“ power  and  wealth  declined  ; his  city,  now  a deferted  ruin,  remains  a monu— 
“ ment  of  divine  wrath  ; and  himfelf,  ftruck  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  lies 
“ deep  beneath  the  waters  of  Puttela-gunga,  which  are  tinged  green  by  the. 
“ firing  of  emeralds  that  adorned  his  neck.”'  Here  is  a fine  fubjedl  for  a fa- 
ble ; it  may,  however,  furnifh  a clue  to  hiftory,  as  the  ruins  of  this  once  opu- 
lent city  are  ftill  faid  to  exift.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  devotion  here, 
bears  a great  refemblance  to  that  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mouferrat  in  Catalonia,, 
mentioned  in  Baretti  's  travels. 

u The  princefs  was  called  MalYica-davi , and  lived  in  this  wildernefs..  Among 
her  cattle,  was  a remarkably  fine  black  cow,  which  fhe  complained  to  her 
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“ herclfmen,  never  gave  her  milk.  He  watched  behind  the  trees,  and  faw  the 
t:  cow  daily  milked  by  an  unknown  perfon.  Malica-Divi  informed  of  this, 
« placed  herfelf  in  a convenient  fituation,  and  beholding  the  fame  unknown 
« perfon  milking  the  cow,  ran  to  ftrike  him  with  an  iron  rod  or  mace,  which 
« (he  held  in  her  hand  ; but  the  figure  fuddenly  difappeared,  and  to  her  aftonifh- 
“ ment,  nothing  remained  but  a rude  lhapelefs  ftone.  At  night  the  god  ap- 
“ peared  to  her  in-  a dream,  and  informed  her,  he  was  the  perfon  that  milked 
“ the  cow  ; fhe,  therefore  on  this  fpot,  built  the  firft  temple  that  was  confecrated 
“ to  the  worfhip  of  this  deity  reprefented  by  a rude  ftone.”  This  is  the  fe- 
cond  temple  that  was  fhewn  yefterday,  where  he  is  exhibited  in  the  rude 
ftate  of  the  firft  difeovery,  and  is  called  Mudi-Mulla- Carjee  or  Mallecarjee  ; the 
other  temples  were  afterwards  built  in  later  times,  by  Rajas  and  other  opulent 
perfons.  The  lingam,  fhewn  by  reflected  light  in  the  gilded  temple,  has  alfo 
its  hiftory  and  ftories,  ft  ill  more  abfurd  and  wonderful,  attached  to  it.  It  wfas 
brought  from  the  (now  deferted)  city  of  Chunura-goompty-patnam.  The 
prineefs,  now  worfllipped  as  a goddefs,  is  alfo  called  Brarna-Rimbo , or  Stri- 
chillum-Rumbo , from  whence  this  Pagoda  is  called  Strichillum.  She  delights  pe- 
culiarly in  Perwuttum,  but  is  called  by  eighteen  other  names. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  to  take  notice  of  the  carvings  on  the  outer  walls,  as 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  number,  and  contain  lefs  of  thofe  monftrous  fi- 
gures than  other  buildings  of  this  kind.  It  would  appear  that  the  ftories  re- 
prefented on  feveral  divifions,  or  compartments,  are  defigned  to  imprefs  on  the 
mind  fome  moral  lefton,  or  to  heighten  the  reverence  inculcated  for  the  objedb 
©f  adoration  here.  The  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Gentoos  ; their  arms, 
drefs,  amufements,  and  the  parade  and  ftate  attendant  on  their  fovereigns,  in 
former  times,  might  be  elucidated  by  a minute  infpedtion  of  the  figures  repre- 
fented 
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Tented  on  the  walls  ; drawings  of  which,  and  translations  of,  or  extracts  from, 
any  books  or  infcriptions,  that  might  be  found,  having  relation  to  them,  would 
be  ufeful  to  that  end. 

The  Several  Pagodas,  Choultries,  and  Courts,  are  enclofed  by  a wall  660  feet 
long  and  510  feet  broad.  In  the  centre  of  this  inclofure  are  the  more  ancient 
buildings  already  defcribed,  below  the  level  of  the  principal  gate.  A road  or 
avenue,  twenty-four  feet  broad,  goes  parallel  without  to  this  wall,  from  whence 
is  a defeent  by  Heps  to  gardens  on  the  north  tide ; from  the  eaft  gate  a double 
colonade  runs,  120  yards,  forming  a ftreet ; an  oblong  tank  is  on  the  weft  fide, 
from  which  water  was  conduced  to  refervoirs  in  the  gardens,  but  thefe  are 
now  entirely  negledled  ; the  town  or  pettah  covered  the  fouth  fide,  and  the  S.  E. 
angle  ; the  form  of  the  inclofure  is  an  oblong  Square,  with  one  Square  pro- 
jection to  the  weft.  The  great  gateways  arc,  as  ufual,  Supported  by  Hone  pil- 
lars, leaving  apartments  for  the  guard  on  each  fide  the  entrance  : they  are  co- 
vered with  Spires  of  brick  work  ; and  this,  with  the  pillar  between,  being  re- 
tired Some  feet  within  the  line  of  walls,  thews  that  they  are  of  more  modern 
construction,  though  the  Spires  are  rather  ruinous : and  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  thefe  brick  Spires,  formed  of  Several  (lories  with  Small  pilafters,  of 
no  regular  order,  and  the  niches  ornamented  with  figures  in  plaifter.  Seem  to 
be  the  lateft  invention  ufed  in  the  Pagodas,  thofe  with  pyramidal  roofs,  ftep- 
fafhion,  and  the  Summit  crowned,  Sometimes  by  a globe,  are  more  ancient  and 
of  Several  fizes,  So  low  as  Sour  feet  in  height ; built  of  (lone,  and  feem  to  be 
the  firfl:  improvement  on  the  early  rude  temples  of  rough  ftones  Set  up  on  end 
to  cover  the  image  of  the  god.  Thefe  firft  attempts  are  frequently  feen  among 
the  hills.  The  wall  of  the  inclofure  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  greyifh 
(lone,  from  fix  to  Seven  feet  long  by  three  high,  exactly  Squared  and  laid  toge- 
ther, and  about  eight  or  nine  rows  of  thefe,  from  the  level  of  the  interior 
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pavement,  leaves  its  height,  from  twenty-four  varied  to  twenty  feven  feet  ; the 
whole  of  the  wall  on  the  outfule  (being  2,100  feet  by  twenty-four,  allowing 
240  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  fquare  projection  on  the  welt  fide)  is  co- 
vered with  carvings  and  figures  fculptured  out  of  the  block.  Every  fingle 
block  has  a rim,  or  border,  raifed  round  it,  within  which,  the  carving  is  raifed 
on  a level  with  the  rim,  defigned  evidently,  to  proteCt  the  figures  from  injury, 
while  raifed  upon  the  wall. 

The  firfi:  and  lowed:  row  of  thefe  ftones  is  covered  with  figures  of  elephants, 
harneffed  in  different  ways,  as  if  led  in  procefiion,  many  of  them  twifting  up 
trees  with  their  trunks. — 2nd.  The  fecond  row  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
equeflrian  fubjeCts  ; horfes  led  ready  faddled  and  their  manes  ornamented,  others 
tied  up  to  pillars,  fome  loofe  ; a great  many  horfemen  arc  reprefented,  engaged 
in  fight,  at  full  gallop,  and  armed  with  pikes,  fwords,  and  fhiclds  ; others  are  feen 
hunting  the  tyger,  and  running  them  through  with  long  fpears.  The  riders  are 
reprefented  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  horfes,  probably  to  difiinguifh  the 
fize  of  the  latter,  as  a finaller  caft  feems  intended  to  be  reprefented  among  the 
led  horfes,  where  a few  are  feen  lower  in  fize,  fomething  refembling  the  Acheen 
breed  of  horfes.  All  thefe  figures  are  very  accurately  defigned.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  feveral  figures  are  reprefented  gallopping  off  as  in  flight,  and  at  the 
feme  time  drawing  the  bow  at  full  firetch  ; thefe  Parthian  figures  feem  to  have 
entirely  dropped  the  bridle,  both  bands  being  occupied  by  the  bow  ; fome  of 
them  are  feen  advancing  at  full  fpeed,  and  drawing  the  bow  at  the  fame  time. 
This  mode  appears  to  have  been  praCtifed  by  the  Indians,  as  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  the  arts  of  common  life  only,  are  here  reprefented  in  the  lower  row. 

3d.  On  the  third  row,  a variety  of  figures  are  reprefented,  many  of  them 
hunting  pieces  ; tygers  (and  in  one  place  a lion)  attacked  by  feveral  perfons  ; 
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drovvds  of  people  appear  on  foot,  many  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  like  tha, 
Chinfuars  ; many  figures  of  Byrraggies  or  Jogies  are  feen  diftinguifhed  by 
large  turbans,  carrying  their  fticks,  pots,  and  bundles,  as  if  coming  from  a 
journey  ; fome  leaning  on  a flick  as  if  tired,  or  decrepid  from  age  ; others  ap- 
proaching with  a mien  of  refpedl  and  adoration. — The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and 
feventh  rows,  are  filled  (as  it  would  appear  from  the  fcanty  information  I was 
able  to  obtain)  with  reprefentations  of  feveral  events  regarding  the  deities  of 
the  place,  or  expreflive  allegories  of  the  moral  and  religious  dogmas  of  the 
Brahmens  ; and  probably  fome  may  record  particular  events  of  real  hiftory. — 
The  eighth  has  fewer  carvings  than  the  reft,  fome  flones  are  occupied  by  a 
ftngle  flower  of  large  frze,  perhaps  intended  for  the  facred  flower  (lotos)  : and 
fome,  though  but  a fewy  by  the  figure  of  a god. — The  ninth,  or  upper  row, 
is  cut  into  openings,  in  the  manner  of  battlements,  and  the  ftones,  between 
each  of  thefe  apertures,  are  alternately  fculptured  with  the  figures  of  the 
Lingam,  and  a cow  fhaded  by  an  umbrella,  to  fignify  its  pre-eminence. 

To  examine  the  particular  groups  reprefented,  w'ould  have  taken  up  much 
more  time  than  I could  fpare,  but  I particularly  noticed  the  following  : lft,  a 
figure  with  five  heads,  weighing  two  figures  in  a balance  : one  of  them  appears 
to  have  a little  out-balanced  the  other.  From  what  I could  underhand  from 
the  Brahmens,  this  was  meant  for  Bra'hma  weighing  Vijhnu  and  Siva,  or  Sul- 
ramica  ; the  latter  is  keavieft.  This  alludes  to  the  different  fedts,  or  followers 
of  Vijhnu  and  Siva.  Another  figure  alfo  reprefented  two  perfons  weighed  in  a 
balance,  both  equal,  but  the  explanation  of  this  I could  not  learn. 

2nd.  Several  people  pulling  at  the  head  and  tail  of  a great  fnake,  which 
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is  twilled  round  a Lingam.  This  I had  feen  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  pagoda 
of  JVejitigmetta,  near  Sidout,  in  September  1792. 

3d.  Elephants  treading  a man  under  foot. 

4th.  A naked  figure  of  a woman  approaching  the  Lingam  : in  her  left  hand 
flie  holds  the  fmall  pot  ufed  for  ablution  ; in  her  right  a firing  of  beads 
(Ingam  valu)  : a hand  appears  i filling  from  the  Lingam . 

The  Brahmens  explained  the  meaning  of  this  fculpture,  “ Acuma  Devi 
“ naked,  approaching  to  worfhip  the  Lingam ; a hand  appears  fuddenly  from 
“ it,  waving,  and  a voice  is  heard,  forbidding  her  to  approach  in  that  indecent 
“ fituation.”  A maxim  of  decency,  in  the  height  of  religious  zeal  is  here  in- 
culcated. 

5th.  The  ftory  of  Mallecarjee  and  the  facred  cow  (the  origin  of  the  pa- 
goda) is  reprefented  in  two  different  places.  The  cow  appears  with  its  udder 
diflended  over  the  Lingam , which  differs  from  the  account  of  the  Brahmens  in 
not  being  reprefented  as  a rough  flone  ; a perfon  near  a tree  is  feen,  as  if  look- 
ing on  ; a kind  of  divifion  feems  to  feparate  thefe  figures  from  a woman,  in  a 
fitting  poflure,  with  an  umbrella  held  over  her,  to  denote  fuperior  rank  ; on 
the  right  behind  a tree,  is  a figure  very  indiftindl,  probably  intended  to  re- 
prefent  the  herdfman  : the  trees  are  badly  executed. 

6th.  Among  the  number  of  animals  in  the  proceffion  on  the  fecond  hand 
third  row,  two  camels  are  reprefented  with  a perfon  on  each,  beating  the 
nagra , or  great  drum. 
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7th.  In  one  compartment  the  figure  of  an  alligator,  or  crocodiie,  with  its 
fcales  and  monftrous  teeth  is  feen,  running  open  mouthed,  to  devour  a perfon 
lying  before  it ; two  women  are  ftanding  near  a third  feated  ; they  are  look- 
ing on  a child  near  them.  I got  no  explanation  of  this. 

8th.  An  elephant  and  tyger  fighting. 

The  lculptures  on  the  foutli  and  eaft  fides  are  in  good  prefervation  ; thofe  on 
the  weft  and  north  are  more  injured  by  the  weather.  The  age  of  the  firft  temple 
might  perhaps  be  difcovered  from  the  inferiptions,  if  a tranflation  of  them 
could  be  obtained.  I could  gain  no  information  on  this  head  ; but  I fufpecfb 
the  building  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  knowledge,  or,  at  leaft,  than  the 
ufe  of  gunpowder  among  thefe  people  ; becaufe  among  fo  great  a variety  of 
arms  as  are  fculptured  upon  the  walls,  fwords,  bows,  pikes,  arrows,  and  fhields 
of  a round  figure,  the  matchlock  is  not  be  found,  though  a weapon  fo  much 
in  ufe  among  the  pol'igars.  On  enquiring  of  the  Brahmens  the  meaning  of  thefe 
carvings,  one  of  them  replied,  “ it  was  to  fliew  how  the  Gods  lived  above 
but  indeed  they  feern  to  have  loft  all  traces  of  any  knowledge  they  may  have 
formerly  poftefled,  and  to  be  funk  into  the  profoundeft  ftate  of  ignorance. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  MRAS  AND  DATES  OF 

THE  ANCIENT  HINDUS. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  BENTLEY. 

THE  confufion  and  darknefs  that  pervrade  and  overfpread  the  Hindu  chro- 
nology, I am  inclined  to  think,  proceed  from  two  different  caufes  : 
the  one,  owing  to  the  fancy  of  their  Brahmens  and  poets,  in  difguifing  and 
embellifhing  their  hiflory  with  allegory  and  fidtion  ; the  other,  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  modern  Hindus,  who,  not  able  to  difcern  the  difference  between 
the  feveral  aeras  and  modes  of  dating,  which  were  made  ufe  of  by  their  anci- 
ent hiftorians,  Brahmens,  and  poets,  in  recording  pad:  events,  have  blended 
the  whole  together,  into  one  mafs  of  abfurdity  and  contradiction. 

At  this  day,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  meaning  of  all  the  different  modes 
of  dating  formerly  in  ufe.  It  appears,  however,  from  hiftorical  fadts,  that  they 
were  moftly,  if  not  all  nominally  the  fame,  but  effentially  different  in  other 
refpedls : — they  all  went  under  the  appellation  of  yugs,  divine  ages,  Manwan- 
taras,  Sec.  but  the  yugs,  divine  ages,  Manwantaras,  Sec.  of  the  aftronomers 
were  different  in  point  of  duration  from  thofe  of  the  Brahmens  and  poets,  and 
thofe  of  the  Brahmens  and  poets  were,  in  like  manner,  different  from  thole  of 
others  : hence  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  that  we  know  the  difference  be- 
tween each,  that  is,  the  aftronomic,  the  poetic,  Sec.  Sec.  from  each  other  before 
wc  can  attempt  to  analyze  the  Hindu  chronology  on  true  principles.  It  is  from 
this  mode  alone  that  we  can  difcern  truth  though  difguiled  by  fidlion  ; and, 
until  the  gordian  knot,  made  faft  by  the  hand  of  modern  times,  be  untied, 
much  will  remain  in  obfeurity. 
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The  aftronomic  jugs,  divine  ages,  occ.  are  the  only  periods  in  which  the 
real  number  of  years  meant,  are  not  concealed  : it  may  not  therefore  be  im- 
proper before  I proceed  farther  to  ftate  what  thefe  periods  are,  and  their  dura- 
tion. 

The  Culpa  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  agronomical  periods,  and  the  duration 
of  it  is  4320000000  years.  This  period  is  compofed,  or  made  up,  of  the 
letter  jugs,  &c.  in  the  following  manner. 

4 Yugs,  viz.  a Sdtya,  a Treta,  a Dwapar , and  a Cali  jug,  make  one  divine 
age  or  Mali  a jug  ; 71  Mali  a jugs  with  a Sandhi,  equal  to  a Satjajug,  make 
1 Manwantara  ; and  14  Manwantaras  compofe  a Culpa,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  there  is  alfo  a Sandhi,  equal  to  a Satjajug.  The  duration  of 
each  period  is  as  follows  : 


Sandhi  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa 
Satja  jug  - 

Treta  jug  - 

Dwapar  jug  - - - 

Cali  jug  - 

1 728000 
12g6000 

864000 

432000 

1 728000 

One  divine  age  or  Mali  a jug 

4320000 

71  Malta  jugs 
Add  a Sandhi  - 

306720000 
1 728000 

A Manwantara 
14  Manwantaras 

308448000 

a 

431 8272000 

A Calpa,  or  a grand  period 

- 

4320000000 

The  Calpa  is  an  anomaliftic  period. 

at  the  end  of  which 

the  Hindu 

aftronomers  fay  that  the  places  of  the  planet’s  nodes  and  apfides  will  be 

precifely 
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precifely  the  fame  as  at  the  beginning  of  it  ; and  the  comencement  of  it  was 
when  the  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  nodes  and  aplides,  were  in  a line  of 
conjunction,  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  or  1955,884,897  years  ago  : therefore  fix 
Manwantaras , 23  Maha  yugs  of  the  feventh  Manivantara , and  as  far  as  the 
220897th  year  of  the  Cali  yug,  of  the  twenty-fourth  Maha  yug,  are  now 
(A0  1796)  expired  of  the  Calpa.  The  ancient  aftronomers,  mofi  probably, 
for  the  fake  of  convenience,  made  the  prefent  Cali  yug  of  the  Hindus , of  which 
there  are  now  4897  years  expired,  to  commence  when  juft  the  firfi  half,  or 
216000  years  were  elapfed  of  the  above  mentioned  Cali  yug,  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  Maha  yug  ; and  we  are  now  only  in  the  4898th  year  of  the  fecond  half 
of  that  period.  I fhall  therefore  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  call  the  prefent 
Cali  yug  the  “ Afironomic  JE  ra.” 

The  Brahmens  and  poets,  in  imitation  of  the  aftronomic  periods  above 
given,  invented  others  for  their  hiftory  and  poetry.  Thefe  I fhall  difiinguifh 
by  the  name  of  “ Poetic  Ages,”  or  seras,  becaufe  they  are  embellilhed  by 
liClion,  and  covered  over  with  a myfterious  veil  : nominally , they  appear  the 
fame  as  the  afironomic  periods,  but  hiftorical  faCts  prove  them  to  be  effentially 
different  in  point  of  duration  ; one  afironomic  year  being  equal  to  1000  poe- 
tic ones : hence 


A Poetic  Satya  yug  of 

1 728000  years  is  only 

1728 

Tret  a yug  of 

1296000 

1296 

Diva  par  yug  of 

864000 

864 

Cali  yug  of 

432000 

432 

The  firfi  of  thefe  Poetic  Ages,  or  Satyayug,  commenced  at  the  creation  and 
the  reft  in  fuccefiaon,  agreeable  to  the  following  fhort  chronological  tables 
continued  down  to  the  prefent  time. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  2ERAS,  8cc. 


Poetical  AEras. 

Year  of  the  World. 

AJlronomlc  JEra, 

0 

Adam 

0 

Cali  yug 

0 

V. 

1 

1 

# 

1 

C> 

130 

Seth  born 

130 

151 

^0  'i 

CJ05 

905 

751 

pO() 

906 

823 

-C-r? 

1056 

Noah  born 

1056 

824 

<3  O 
Co 

1656 

Flood 

1656 

882 

1728 

1728 

Pr ad YOTA 

1000 

1729 

Bud  ha  I. 

1002 

1 

Nimrod 

1787 

1043 

59 

1905 

1101 

1 77 

1907 

Si  SUNG  A 

1139 

ICSCHWACHU 

U 79 

Abraham 

1948 

NaND  A 

1409 

c 

and  Bud hu 

Noah’s  death 

2006 

Chandra  Gupta 

1509 

dl-0 

220 

2044 

Pushp amitra 

1736 

V*. 

278 

2404 

Vasudev a 

1849 

316 

2504 

1853 

676 

2641 

1920 

O 

776 

2753 

1920 

r\ 

913 

2758 

W***4 

KN 

1 

1025 

Parasara 

2825 

1930 

Rama 

1030 

Yudhishthir 

2825 

2075 

po 

1097 

Vyasa 

2830 

2119 

1097 

Paricshit 

2835 

Valmic 

1102 

2g80 

1107 

3024 

1152 

1296 

* The  Caliyug  commenced  in  February,  in  the  906th  year  of  the  world. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  /ERAS,  &c.  continued. 


* 


cq 


<5. 


Poetical  JEras. 

Year  of  the  World. 

AJlronomic  /Eva. 

CUSHA  1 

3025 

2120 

74 

3098 

Balin  2193 

530 

3554 

Chandrabija  2649 

576 

3600 

2695 

676 

3/00 

2795 

776 

3800 

2895 

864 

3888 

2Q83 

3880 

2984 

1 

3Q50 

VICRAMADITYA  3045 

62 

3983 

Dkvapala  3078 

95 

Christ  4007 

3 1 02 

119 

4073 

NaRAYANI’ALA  3 ] ()8 

185 

4085 

Sac a 3180 

197 

4088 

3183 

200 

4188 

3283 

300 

4320 

3415 

432 

4321 

34  it) 

4505 

Varaha  3t)00 

1 

4520 

36 15 

185 

4624 

3715 

200 

4720 

3815 

300 

4920 

4015 

400 

5120 

4215 

(100 

5320 

4415 

800 

5520 

46 15 

1000 

1200 

Current  year  1483 

Current  year  5803 

Current  year  48g8 

In 
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In  the  preceding  table,  I have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  aftronomic 
sera  of  the  Cali  yug,  of  which  48 Q7  years  were  expired  in  April  laft  in  the 
pobth  year  of  the  world  ; at  which  time  Q05  years  were  elapfed  of  the  Satyayug 
of  the  Poets,  reckoning  from  its  commencement  at  the  Creation  : hence  it  is 
felf-evident  that  the  notion  of  the  modern  Hindus,  who  have  confounded  the  fa- 
bulous or  1161  i lions  ages  of  their  Poets  with  the  aftronomic  periods  merely  from 
a fimilarity  of  names,  are  not  only  erroneous,  but  even  quite  oppolite  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ancient  Hindu  writers  themfelves  ; who,  it  may 
be  proved,  have  fometimes  adopted  the  aftronomic  aera  of  the  Cali yug,  during 
the  periods  of  the  Treta  and  Dwapar  yugs  of  the  Poets,  and  made  ufe  of  either 
rcra,  (aftronomic  or  poetic,  and  fometimes  both),  according  as  it  tinted  their 
fancy,  for  recording  not  only  paft  events  in  general,  but  even  one  and  the  fame 
event. 

The  firft  inftance  I fhall  mention  by  way  of  proof  is  that  of  Budha  the  an- 
cient Meucury  of  the  Hindus.  The  late  Sir  William  Jones,  whofe  name 
can  never  be  mentioned  but  with  higheft  efteem,  places  the  ancient  Budha,  or 
Mercury  who  married  Ila  a daughter  of  Noah  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Treta  yng  ; contemporary  with  Jisc’hwacu  the  fon  of  Noah.  Now  the 
Hindus  in  general,  and  the  Bhagawatamrita  in  particular,  fay  that.  “ Budha  be- 
“ came  vilible  the  100'ld  year  of  the  Caliyug"  (aftronomic  sera)  : let  us  there- 
fore examine  this  matter  a little,  and  fee  whether  this  is  not  the  fame  Budha 
who  is  recorded  as  living  near  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets  ; 
contemporary  with  the  ion  of  Noah.  Firft  the  1002d  year  of  the  Caliyug 
was  the  1 QO/th  from  the  Creation.  Secondly,  Noah  by  the  Mofaick  account, 
did  not  die  before  the  ‘2006th  year  from  the  Creation  or  about  100  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Budha.  Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  was  but  one  Budha  in  the 
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time  of  Noaii  ; and  he  is  faid  lo  have  married  Ila,  the  daughter  of  Noaii  : 
hence  we  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  Budha,  who  appeared  in  the  1002dyear  of 
the  Cali  yug,  or  1Q07  of  the  Creation,  was  the  very  fame  that  married  Noah’s 
daughter,  and  is  recorded  as  living  near  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the 
Poets.  Here  we  may  plainly  fee,  that  the  events,  as  well  as  the  time,  perfectly 
coincide  ; for  the  1002d  year  of  the  Cali  yug  correfponds  not  only  with  the 
latter  days  of  Noah,  but  alfo  with  the  170th  year  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  po- 
ets, as  may  be  feen  from  the  preceding  table. 

I fhall  now  mention  another  in  dance,  which,  while  it  confirms  what  I have 
above  faid,  refpetding  the  ancient  Hindu  writers  or  hidorians,  adopting  the  agro- 
nomic aera  of  the  Cali  yug,  at  different  times  during  the  periods  of  the  Treta 
and  Dwapar  yugs  of  the  Poets,  will  at  the  fame  time  explain  the  caufe  of  all  the 
confufion  and  abfurdities  which  at  prefent  appear  in  the  ancient  hiflory  and 
chronology  of  the  Hindus. 

Valmic  and  Vyasa  were  two  ancient  contemporary  bards,  whom  the  modern 
Hindus  feparate  by  no  lefs  a period  than  8()4000  years,  believing  Valmic 
to  have  lived  near  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug,  and  Vyasa  near  the  clofe  of  the 
Dwapar  yug;  and  though  they  cannot  but  admit  that  the  two  bards  had  fre- 
quently converted  together  on  the  fubje<5t  of  their  poems,  yet  they  will  ra- 
ther account  for  it  by  luppofing  a miracle,  than  affign  any  real  or  probable 
caufe  for  an  abfurdity,  fo  contradictory,  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  common 
fenfe. 

Vyasa  was  the  fon  of  Paras ara,  an  ancient  adroncmer,  and  Para- 
sara  was  the  grandfon  of  Vasishtha,  who  was  alfo  an*  adronomer, 
and  piaboita  or  family  pried  to  Rama,  king  of  Audhya  or  Oudt  who 
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reigned,  according  to  the  Hindu  accounts  near  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  of 
the  Poets.  Parasara,  the  father  of  Vy  as  a,  was  therefore  about  one  or  two  gene- 
rations after  Kama.  But,  from  the  obferved  places  of  the  equinoxes  and  folfticcs 
in  the  year  3bOO  of  the  prefent  Cali  yug,  by  one  Varaiia,  an  aftronomer, 
and  their  places  as  mentioned  by  Parasara,  it  would  appear,  that  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  hitter  muft  have  been  about  1680  years  before  Vaiiaha  ; which 
will  therefore  place  Parasara  about  the  year  2825  of  the  world,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  1097th  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets  ; and  as  Parasara  may  have 
been  then  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  we  may  place  Rama  about  the 
y.ear  1030;  and  Valmic  and  Vyasa  about  the  year  1102  of  the  Treta  yug 
of  the  Poets,  being  the  2830th  of  the  Creation.  Thefe  years  may  not  be  the 
exaeft  times  in  which  they  refpe&ively  lived  ; but,  I believe,  they  do  not 
vary  from  the  truth  above  forty  or  fifty  years  either  way,  and  nearer  than  this 
we  cannot  well  expedt  to  bring  them. 

By  having  thus  obtained  the  refpe&ive  times  or  years  in  which  Rama, 
Parasara,  Vyasa,  and  Valmic  lived,  we  have  afeertained  a point  of  the  ut- 
raoft  importance  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus. 

The  war  of  Mahabarat  took  place  in  the  time  of  Vyasa,  in  confequence 
of  which  he  wrote  his  epic  poem  called  the  Mahabarat , and  on  the  compe- 
tition of  which  he  confulted  Valmic.  Vyasa  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
Chrishxa,  Arjun,  Abhimariyir,  Yudhishthir,  Paricshit,  and  others 
engaged  in  that  famous  war. 

Shortly  after  that  war,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Paric- 
shit, the  Hindu  hiftorians  of  that  part  of  India,  where  Paricshit  reigned, 
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began  to  lay  afide  the  Poetic  seras  altogether,  and  to  adopt  the  agronomic 
ana  of  the  Cali  yug,  of  which  near  2000  years  were  then  expired. 

This  circumftance  of  laying  afide  the  poetic  acras,  and  adopting  the  aftrcJ- 
nomic,  it  feems  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries  after  became  either 
totally  forgotten,  or  mifunderftood,  fo  much  fo  in  fa6t,  that  the  very  adop- 
tion of  the  aftronomic  sera  has  been  taken,  by  the  modern  Hindus  for  the  ac- 
tual beginning  of  the  Cali  yug  itfelf.  This  erroneous  notion,  together  with 
thofe  which  they  entertained  refpedting  the  duration  of  the  different  ages,  the 
Satya,  Treta,  and  Dwapar  yags  of  their  poets,  which  they  firmly  believe 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  aftronomic  periods  of  the  fame  name,  and  to  have 
ended  accordingly  before  the  prefent  Cali  yug  commenced,  has  been  the  caufe 
of  all  the  confufion  which  appear  in  their  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology.  For 
finding  the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Paricsiiit  mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory 
as  reigning  in  the  Cali  yug,  they  concluded,  though  erroneoufly,  that  Paric- 
shit  mull  therefore  have  reigned  at  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug ; and 
from  this  circumftance,  having  removed  Paricshit  from  the  clofe  of  the 
the  Treta  yug  down  to  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug,  they  were  then  obliged 
to  place  Yudhishthir,  Arjum,  Crishna,  Habimanyu,  and  Vyasa,  at 
ilie  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug  alfo;  by  which  means  they  feparate  Vyasa 
from  Valmic,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  and  the  reft  who  were  engaged 
in  the  war  of  Bharat  from  their  proper  places  in  hiftory  by  8(bi000  years  of 
the  poets. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  erroneous  notions  refpedting  the  Cali  yug , that  the 
modern  Hindus  have  thrown  the  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
Magadha  or  Bahar  into  confufion.  For  having  d hoovered  that  Sahadeva, 
the  fon  of  Jabasanpha,  was  contemporary  withYuDHisHTiiiR,  they  concluded 
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that  as-, they  had  already  placed  Yudhishthir  at  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug 
Sahadeva  mud  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  yug  ; and  therefore,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  not  only  removed  Sahadeva,  but  his  nineteen  fuccef- 
fors,  who  formed  a dynafty  in  the  family  of  Jarasandha  from  the  proper  pe- 
riod in  hiftory  (between  the  years  1920  and  2193  of  the  Cali  yug)  and  placed 
them  immediately  before  Pradyota,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  ] OOOth 
year  of  the  Cali  yug.  This  removal  was  produdtive  of  two  abfurdities  at  once, 
both  of  which  are  particularly  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones  in  his 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Magadha.  The  one,  that  in  confequence  of  plac- 
ing the  names  before  Pradyota  they  were  obliged  to  aflert  that  the  twenty 
princes  reigned  one  thoufand  years,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cali 
yug  in  the  year  of  906  of  the  Creation  down  to  the  1905th.  fo  that  they  inuit 
have  then  reigned  as  well  during  the  flood  as  before  and  after  it.  The  other1 
that  as  a chafm  had  been  formed  in  that  part  of  the  hiftory  from  which  the  twenty 
reigns  were  removed,  in  order  to  make  up  that  chafm  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  were  obliged  to  aflert,  that  a dynafty  of  four  princes  of  the  Carina  race, 
the  firft  of  whom  (Vasudeva)  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  of  the  world  2/53 
or  1848  of  the  Cali  yug,  reigned  no  lefs  than  345  years. 

Now  as  Yudhishthir  was  the  uncle  and  immediate  predecefl'or  of  Paric- 
shit,  and  confequently  contemporary  with  Parasara  the  father  of  Vyasa  ; 
it  is  clear  that  both  Yudhishthir  and  Sahadeva  muft  have  reigned  about 
the  year  2825  of  the  world  : which  is  about  feventy-two  years  after  the  reign  of 
the  above  Vasudeva  of  the  Carina  race,  and  correfponding  precifely  with  the 
chafm. 

Innumerable  other  inftances  of  the  abfurdities  of  the  modern  Hindus  might 
be  produced,  but  thole,  I have  mentioned  and  explained,  I think  are  fuffl- 
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cient.  I fhall  therefore  conclude  the  fubjeCt  of  the  poetic  seras  with  the  fol- 
lowing table,  fhewing  the  moon’s  age  and  month,  with  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  Satya,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali  yugs  of  the  poets  reflectively  com- 
menced ; which  will  prove,  beyond  a probability  of  doubt,  that  they  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  aftronomical  yugs  of  the  fame  name,  belonging 
to  the  fyftem  of  Meya  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  efiay  ; for  in  the  lat- 
ter all  the  yugs,  Manwantaras,  Sec.  belonging  to  the  fyftem  begin  unvariably, 
on  the  firit  day  of  Byfakh , the  moment  the  fun  enters  Aries  in  the  Hindu 
fphere. 


Poetic  JEras. 

Da  vs  of 
the  'Week. 

Moon's  Age  and  Month. 

Satya  yug 

Sunday 

3d  titthee  of  the  moon  of 
Byfakh. 

Treta  do. 

Monday 

Qth  do.  of  do.  Cartic. 

Dwapar  do. 

Thurfday 

28th  do.  of  do.  Bhadro. 

Cali  do. 

Tuejday 

15th  do.  of  do.  Magh. 

Note.  The  lunar  month  takes  its  name  from  the  folar  month,  in  which  the  new  moon  happens 
to  fall.  30  titthees  make  a lunation. 


With  refpcCt  to  the  day  of  the  week  mentioned  in  preceding  table  fome  of 
the  Hindu  accounts  differ.  The  moon's  age  and  month  are  extracted  from 
the  Brohmo  pur 'an,  which  agrees  with  the  Hindu  calendar,  wherein  the  com- 
mencement of  each  yug  is  allb  recorded. 

The  following  table  of  the  dales  of  the  ten  avatars  or  incarnation  of  the 
deity,  which  took  place  in  the  above  mentioned  yugs,  is  extracted  from  an 
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atigum  'or  tontor  called  “ Guhjateegulija"  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
Seeb  or  Si? e v a,  a Hindu  deity. 

' • ; . . _ | L 

S 

TABLE  OF  THE  AVATARS. 


Avatars. 


1 Motchyo 

2 Kurmo 

3 Bohaho 

4 Nreesixgiio 

5 Bamono 

(j  Poll  O sun  A MO 
7jRamo 
8 Kreesno 


9 

10 


Boodho 

Kolkee 


JVeek  Day. 


Monday 

Wednesday 

Sunday 

Saturday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Wednefday 

Sunday 

Saturday 


Mean's  sige 
and  Month. 


Nahjhatra 


1 titthee  Revati 
Chitro 

2 Jmjf'ho  Rjohini 
7 Maghd  Ajwini 

1 4 By/akho\Swati 


1 2 Bhadro 
sByJakho 
g Chitro 
23  Bhadro 
10  Afaro 


Sravana 

Rohini 

Punaryobafee 
Rohini 
Byfakha 


‘lAgrahain  Purvafara 


The  id.  2nd.  3d.  and  4th  Avatars  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened  during 
the  period  of  the  Satya  yug  ; the  5th,  Oth,  and  7th,  in  the  Treta  yug  ; the  8th 
and  Qth.  in  the  Dwapar  yug  ; and  the  10th  or  laft  in  the  Cali  yug  of  the  Poets 
long  lince  paft. 


Having  then  finifhed  what  I had  to  fay  refpedling  the  poetic  aeras  and 
the  abfurdities  introduced  into  the  hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  by 
confounding  them  with  the  aflronomic  fyftem  of  Meya,  I fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  a third  fyftem,  udierein  the  Mamvantaras  appear  to  have  been 
but  of  fhort  duration,  and  to  depend  on  the  revolutions  of  either  Jupiter 
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or  Saturn.  This  fyftem,  like  that  of  the  poetic  scras,  has  been  always 
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confounded  with  that  of  Meya’s,  and  confequently  the  caufe  of  much  confu- 
fion  in  the  records  of  ancient  times.  To  diftinguifh  it  from  Meya’s  I (hall 

. ^ v • • ' ,1  . , 

call  it  the  P uranic  Syftem,  and,  by  way  of  introduction,  give  the  following- 
table  of  the  dates,  &c.  of  the  fourteen  puranic  Manwantaras,  as  contained  in 
a Hindu  book  entitled  the  Uttar  a Chanda , from  which  Captain  Francis 
Wilpord  w'as  fo  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  an  extract. 


TABLE  of  the  PURANIC  MANWANTARAS. 


Day  of  the  Week. 


Moon  s Age  & Month  Nakjhatra. 


1 

lj 

Began  on  Sunday. 

9th  titthee  of  Afwin. 

Sravana. 

2 

Thu  rj, day. 

12 

Cartic. 

Utto  Bha- 
dropada. 

3 

Monday. 

3 

Chitr. 

Critic  a. 

4 

Friday. 

3 

<3 

l 

l 

Hojta. 

5 

Tuefday. 

30 

Thalgun. 

Solobhifa. 

6 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

1 1 

Tons. 

Rhoini. 

.7 

10 

Afar. 

Swati. 

8 

Tit ef day. 

7 

■ Magh. 

* Onurada. 

p 

Sunday. 

23 

Srabon.  Rhonini. 

10 

Friday. 

1'5 

Afar. 

UttoraSara 

1 1 

— ■ Monday. 

15 

Cartic. 

Critica. 

12 

Thurfday. 

15 

Thalgun. 

Uttora- 

Tholguni. 

13 

/ Vednefday  1 5 

1 

1 

g 

Chitr  a. 

14 

Wtdnefday,  1 5 

Yoijhth. 

Jeyfia . 

* (Onurada  appears  incorrett,  as  the  moon  of  Magh  nauft  be  20  or  21  days  olJ  before  it  enters 
Onurada  Nakfliatr, 
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The  order  in  which  the  above  Manwantaras  followed  each  other  is  not  now 
known,  but  I have  given  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  in  the 
memorial  Jioke  or  verle,  However,  as  the  firft  Manwantara  commenced  juft 
when  fifty  years  of  Brahma’s  life  (that  is  one  half  of  the  grand  cycle  of 
this  fyftem)  were  expired,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  13th  on  the  lift  muft 
have  been  the  firll  Manwantara  ; and  I fufpedd  that  the  10th  was  the  fecond, 
the  11th  the  third,  the  12th  the  fourth,  and  the  14th  the  fifth  Manwantaras, 
all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  computed  according  to  mean  motions  only, 
the  other  nine  having  the  appearance  of  being  computed  according  to  the  true 
place  of  the  planet,  on  which  the  regulation  of  the  periods  depended. 

In  this  fyftem,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Meya 
for  yugs,  viz.  a Satya,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali  yug  formed  a Maha  yug  ; fe- 
venty-one  Maha  yugs  with  a Sandhi,  equal  to  a Satya  yug,  formed  a Manwan- 
tara ; and  fourteen  of  fuch  Manwantaras  with  a Sandhi,  equal  to  a Satya  yug,  or 
1000  Maha  yugs,  formed  a Culpa  or  a day  of  Brahma,  and  his  night  was  of  the 
fame  length  ; 360  of  fuch  days  and  nights  form  one  of  his  years  ; and  100 
of  fuch  years  the  period  of  his  life  or  the  grand  Puranic  cycle,  in  which  all 
the  planets  with  the  nodes  and  apfides  of  their  refpedlive  orbits  were  fuppofed 
to  return  to  a line  of  conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Aries  the  point  they  fet 
out  from  at  the  commencement  of  the  cycle. 

From  the  apparent  fhortnefs  of  the  Puranic  Manwantaras , (which  probably 
did  not  exceed  3 or  400  years  at  moft)  and  confequently  of  the  Calpa,  the 
cycle  or  term  of  Bra'hma’s  life  above  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  this  fyftem  to  render  is  applicable  to  the  purpofe  of  aftro- 
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nomy.  But  in  the  fyftem  of  Meya  now  in  ufe  that  cycle  is  now  totally  un- 
neceflary,  nor  does  it  in  fa<T  belong  to  it,  as  the  Calpa  alone  in  the  latter, 
contains  all  the  Idler  cycles  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  nodes,  &c.  within 
the  period  of  its  duration. 

Meya  the  fuppofed  author  of  Surya  Sulhanta , lived  in  the  Satya  yug  of  the 
28th  Malia  yug,  of  the  /th  Manwantara  of  the  fifty-firft  year  of  Brahma s 
life,  and  probably  finding  the  Puranic  fyftem  either  inconvenient,  or  not  fuf- 
ficiently  corred,  he  invented  the  prefent  one  on  a much  larger  fcale,  extend 
ing  the  duration  of  a Manwantara  to  308448000  years,  and  Amplified  the  fyf- 
tem by  making  the  yugs,  &c.  to  depend  on  folar  motion  alone ; by  which  means 
all  the  periods  in  his  fyftem  begin  invariably  on  the  firft  day  of  Byfakh,  the 
moment  the  fun  enters  Aries  in  the  Hindu  fphere,  which  circumftances  alone, 
muft  form  a moll  ftriking  difference  between  it,  and  the  Puranic  fyftem. 

In  the  Surya  Sidhanta , Meya  has  Rated  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  his 
time  at  24°,  from  whence  Mr.  S.  Davis,  a gentleman  to  whom  the  public 
is  under  very  confiderablc  obligations,  for  his  valuable  paper  on  the  aftrono- 
mical  computations  of  the  Hindus,  published  in  the  Hjiatic  Refear  dies,  computed 
that  fuppofing  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  have  been  accurately  obferved  by 
the  ancient  Hindus  as  twenty-four  degrees,  and  that  its  decreafe  had  been  from 
that  time  half  a fecond  a year,  the  age  or  date  of  the  Surya  Sidhanta  (in  1/80) 
would  be  3840  years;  therefore  Meya  muft  have  lived  about  the  year  105(i 
of  the  creation. 


The  Hindu  books  place  Porosu  Ram  one  of  the  incarnate  divinities  in  the  8th 
Manwantara  of  the  Puranic  fyftem,  and  fo  they  do  Vvasa,  and  Osothamo, 
Vol.  V.  S i'  the 
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the  ion  of  Dron  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharat ; and  fince  the  time  of  Vv- 
asa  the  remaining  fix  Manwantaras  have  expired,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  all  the  Patriarchs  or  Munoos , See.  from  the  time  of  Swoyom- 
bhoobo  or  Adam,  who  lived  in  the  fir  ft  Manwantara  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  which  I have  extradled  from  the  Sreebhagobot , and  from  which 
fome  rational  idea  may  be  formed  refpedling  the  duration  of  the  Puranic  Man- 
wantara now  generally  confounded  with  the  periods  of  the  fame  name  belonging 
to  Meya’s  fyftem,  in  which  we  are  now  no  further  advanced  than  to  the 
feventh  Manwantara,  and  which  was  the  fame  when  he  wrote  long  before  the 
time  of  Vyasa. 


Table  of  the  Patriarchs  or  Munnoos,  and  ethers , during  the  fourteen 

P uranic  Manwantaras. 
lft  MANWANTARA. 


Swoyombhoobo,  or  Adam.  Munoo. 
Sotoroopa,  his  wife 
Preeyobroto,  his  fon 
Uttanpado,  his  fecond  fon 

AkooteeSwoyombhoos 
lft  daughter 
Deeoote  ditto,  2nd 
Togo 

Prosootee  ditto,  3d  ditto 


Roochee,  the  hufband  of  Akootee 
Kordom,  ditto  of  Debootee 

Doksoprojapootee,  ditto  of  Proso- 
otee 

Tooreeto 
Moreechee 
Meesro  ditto 


2d 

Swarociieeso.  Munoo 
Raja  Dyumot  his  fon 
Raja  Suseno  ditto 
Raja  Rocheesmot,  ditto. 


MANWANTARA. 
Tooreeto 
Urjostombho 
Rochono,  8t  others. 


3d 
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3d  MANWANTARA. 

Bedosuto 

Bhodro 

Promodo 

Sotyojeet,  and  many  others. 

4th  MANWANTARA. 

Beerso 

Bedhreetoyq 

JoTEERDMA 

Treeseckuqisworo,  and  manyothers. 
5th  MANWANTARA. 

Heronyoroma 
Bedoseera 
Urdhobahoo 
Beebhoo,  and  many  eithers. 

6th  MANWANTARA. 


Apyo 

Horyosmot 

Dweeroko 

Montrodrumo,  and  many  others 


7th  MANWANTARA. 

Munoo  Preesodhro  his  6th  fon 


Utomo.  Munoo 
Pobono  his  fon 
Srinjoyo,  ditto 

JoGOTRO,  ditto 
SoTYO 

Tamo  so.  Munoo 
Breesokhyatee  his  fon 
Norohketu,  ditto 

SOTYOKHOROYO 

Riboto.  Munoo 
Botee  his  fon 
Beendho,  ditto 
Bhootoroyo 

Chaksooso.  Munoo 
Purru  his  fon 
Purruso,  ditto 
Sudyumno,  ditto 
Nobhogo,  7th  ditto 
Prodyumno,  ditto 

Vavioswata,  or  Noah. 
Icshwaku  his  lft  fon 
Nreego,  2nd  ditto 
Dreesto,  3d  ditto 
Soryati,  4th  ditto 
Norisyanto,  5th  ditto 


Kobee,  8th  ditto 

Deesto,  9th  ditto 

Baruno,  1 Oth  ditto 

Adityo 

S f 2 


7th 
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7 th 

MANWANTARA  (continued.) 

Bosu 

Otri 

RuDRO 

Bosisto 

Biswedeeo 

Biswamitro 

Mokudgouo 

Goutomo 

OSNIKUMAR 

JOMODOGNEE 

Ribhoeo 

Bhorodwajo 

Kosyapo 

Purondoro,  and  many  others. 

8 th  MANWANTARA. 

Saborni.  Munoo 

Porosu  Ram 

Neermoko  his  ion 

Dipliman 

Beerojoska  ditto 

OSOTTHAMO  foil  of  DrON 

Sutopa 

Kreepo 

Beeroja 

Reesyoringo 

Omreetoproekq 

Vyasa  or  Byasa 

Gabolo 

9th  MANWANTARA. 

Doksosaborni.  Munoo 

Ghorbo 

Bootoketu  his  Ion 

Paro 

Diptiketu  ditto 

Dyutimot 

Dreestoketu  ditto 

Strutho  and  many  others. 

Morichi 

toth  MANWANTARA. 

Bromosaeornee.  Munoo  Sukreeto 

Bhurisin  his  Ton 

Sot  y o 

Surasono 

Joyo 

Birudho 

Murti 

I IOBISMAN 

Sombhoo  and  many  others. 

11th 
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lith  MANWANTARA. 

Dhomohsasornee.  Munoo  Neerbano 


Sot y o Dhormo  his  fon 

Roociiee 

Bihonggono 

Oruno 

Ka’mogomo 

Bidretto  and  many  others. 

12th  MANWANTARA. 

Rudrosabornee.  Munoo  Topomurti 


Deboban  his  fon 

Toposee 

Ufodebo  ditto 

Ogneedroko 

Debosreesto  ditto 
Horito 

Gondhodhama  and  many  others. 

13th  MANWANTARA. 

Debosabornee.  Munoo 

SUTRAMO 

Chitroseno  his  fon 

Neermoko 

Bichitro  ditto 
SUKORMjE 

Dibospotee  and  many  others. 

14th  MANWANTARA. 
Eendrosoborni.  Munoo  Ognee 


Urunggo  his  fon 

Bahoo 

Bhuru  ditto 

SoOCHEE 

Bodhno  ditto 

SuDHO 

PoBETROO 

Chaksooso 

Magodho  and  many  others. 

Note.  Several  names  in  the  foregoing  table  had  the  title  of  Dev! as,  Recjliees, 
&c.  annexed  to  them,  probably  by  way  of  difiin&ion  or  pre-eminence. 


Utomo,  Tomoso,  and  Riboto,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Munoos, 
were  the  grandfons  of  Swoyo.mbhoobo  or  Adam  ; Dokso  Sabornee. 

the 
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The  Qth  Munoo  was  the  Ion  of  Bari; no  or  Varuno,  the  tenth  ion  of  Vajvq- 
swata  : therefore  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  P uranic  Mamvantara,  which 
was  confidered  in  ancient  times  as  the  duration  of  the  life  of  a Munoo  or  Patri- 
arch could  not  be  very  long,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Man- 
wantaras  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Meya,  confifting  of  308-148000  years  each. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


Of  the  folar  and  lunar  line  of  princes,  who  are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  the  Cities 
of  Ayodhya  or  Audit  (now  Oud),  and  Pralijhtliana  or  lit  ora,  otherwife  IlaJii- 
tiapoor  (now  Delhi)  refpedtively,  from  about  the  beginning  of  theTretayug  of 
the  Poets,  or  1002nd  year  of  the  aftronomic  Cali  vug,  down  to  the  time  the  folar 
line  of  princes  became  extindf  : when  the  country  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
conquered  by  feme  foreign  power;  probably  Alexander. 


Poetic 

Adra. 

Solar  Line. 

Year  of 
the  IV o. 

Lunar  Line. 

179 

ICSWACHU 

1907 

Budha 

VlCUCSHI 

PURURAVAS 

CUCUSTA 

Ayush 

Anenas 

Nahusha 

PitITHU  5 

Yayati  5 

Vis  WAG  AND- 

PuRU 

GO 

HI 

Janamejaya 

O 

Chandra 

c\ 

Yuvanaswa 

Srava 

10 

Vrihadhas- 

- — 

w. 

WA  10 

IM 

Dhundhuma- 

RA 

Dridhaswa 

AJlr. 

Adra 

C.  Yug 
1002 


He- 


Tret  a Tug,  or  Silver  Age. 
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Poetic 

/Era. 


Solar  L 'tne. 

Year  of 
the  IVo.  \ 

Lunar  Line. 

Her  y as  w a 

Nicumbha 
Crisaswa  15 
Senajit 

Y UVANASWA 
Mandhatri 

Pure cuts a 

Prachinwat 

Trasadasyu 

Pravira 

20 

Anarany a 

Menas  yu 

Heryaswa 

Charupada 

pRAIlUNA 

SUD  YU 

Tri  vendha- 

Bahugava 

NA 

Satyavrata 

Sanyati 

25 

T RTSANCU 

Ah  ANY  ATI 

Haris  chan- 

Raudraswa 

DRA 

Rhoita 

Riteyush 

IIarita 

Rautinava 

Champa  30 

Sum  ati 

Sudeva 

Aiti 

Yijaya 

Du  SH MANTA 

Bharuca 

Bharata 

Vrica 

Vitatha 

Bahuca  35 

Manyu 

Sag ara 

Vrihateshe- 

Asmanjas 

TRA 

Ansumat 

Haslin 

Bhaghira- 

Ajamedha 

tha 

Ricsha 

Sruta  40 

Samwarana 

Nab  ha 

Cure 

4ftr. 

A Era 
TYug 
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Poetic 

/Eras. 

Solar  Line. 

Year  of 
the  IVo. 

Lunar  Line. 

SlNDHADWIPA 

Jahnu 

Ayutayush 

Suratha 

Ritaperna 

VlDURATHA 

Saudasa 

45 

Sarvabhauma 

45 

As MAC A 

Jayasinha 

Mu  LAC  A 

Radhica 

Dasaratha 

Ayutayush 

Aid abidi 

Acrodhana 

<C 

VlSWASAHA 

50 

Devatithi 

50 

1 

Chatawanga 

Rusha 

Dekghabahu 

* 

Di  LLIP  A 

co 

Ragu 

Pratipa 

Aja 

Santanu 

Dasaratiia 

55 

Vac  h ytr a v i r y a 

55 

1 (M 

hN 

Ram  A 

Pandu 

5 1097 

Vriadbala 

2825 

Yudhishthiiia 

£1107 

Vrihadrana 

2835 

Parisciiit 

*Urucrya 

*Janamajaya 

*Vatsavridha 

60 

*Satanica 

60 

*Pratoyoma 

*SAHASRINAC  A 

*Bhanu 

*As\vamediiaja 

*Devac a 

*Asimachrisiina 

*Nemichacra 

*Sahadeva 

* V IRA. 

65 

*Upta 

65 

1296 

*Vridiias\va 

3024 

*Chitrarata 

AJir. 

ASra 

C.Ytig 


1020 

1930 


2119 


iv  afar 
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Poetic 
Air  a. 

Solar  Line. 

] ear  of  \ 

the  Wo.  1 

I 

Lunar  Line. 

1 

CUSHA 

3025 

*Suchiratha 

AttitHI 

*Dhritimat 

Njshadha 

*SuSHINA' 

Nab  as 

70 

* S U N I T II A 

70 

PuNDARICA 

#Nrichaeshuh 

CsHEMADHANWAS 

* S U C II I N A L A 

Devanica 

* P A R I P L A V A 

Ahsniagu 

*SUNAGAR 

Paripatra 

75 

*Mebhav  in 

75 

Ranachala 

#Nripanjava 

£ 

Vajranabiia 

*Derva 

N 

ca 

Arca 

#Trini 

Vs 

SuGANA 

#V  RIHADRATIIA 

D 

K 0 

VlDHRlTl 

so 

*Sl7DHASA 

80 

^■o 
\ ** 

Hiranyanabiia 

*Satanica 

k 

<2 

PuSHYA 

*DuRMAD ANA 

Druvasandhi 

*IvAIIINARA 

SuDERSANA 

*Dandapasi 

Agnivern  a 

85 

*Nimi 

85 

SlGIIIRA 

#Cshimaca 

Maru 

Prasusruta 

Sandhi 

— 

Amers  ana 

90 

90 

Mahas  WAT 

VlSWABIIAHU 

— 

Praseniiajit 

Tags  h a c a 

*Bannumat 

95 

— 

95 

VOL.  V.  T t D 
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2120 


vapar 
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Poetic 

/Era. 


X* 

S2 

50 

V 

o 


V. 

<2 

«* 

<s 

q 


Solar  Line. 


*Practicas- 


CX  <V 

JS 


Lunar  Line. 


\V  A 

*SuPRATICA 

*Marudf.va 


*SUNASCHA- 


100 


TRA 

^PUSHCARA 

100 

*Antaricsha 
#SuTAPAS 
#Amitrajit 
* Vriiia  draj  a 
#Barhi  105 
#Critaxjaya 
*Rananjaya 
*Slocya 
*Sudhoda1 10 
*Langalada 
*PrASENTAJIT 
*CsUDRACA 
#SUMITRA 
115 


105 


110 


115 


Mr. 

/Era 

C.Yug 


804 


117 


3SS8 


117 


2983 


In  the  preceding  table  I have  placed  Yudhishthir  in  the  year  2825  of 
the  world  correfponding  to  the  1097th  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets,  and  to 
the  1920th  of  the  aftronomic  Cali  yug  : that  this  is  about  the  period 
in  which  Yudhishthir  reigned  I have  not  myfelf  the  fmalleft  doubt,  not 
only  becaufe  he  mull  have  been  contemporary  with  Parasara  the  father 

of 
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of  Vyasa,  but  alio  on  account  of  the  esadl  coincidence  of  that  period  with  the 
chafm  of  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Maghada , which  appears  fufftciently 
evident  to  have  been  occafioncd  by  the  removal  of  the  dynafly  of  Saiiadeva, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Yudhishthir,  from  that  period  of  hiftory. 

From  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  deduced  from  obfervations  on 
bills  of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life,  taking  one 
man  with  another,  does  not  exceed  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years.  Admitting, 
however,  the  mean  duration  of  life  to  be  thirty-three  yeaas  of  this  we  cannot  al- 
low more  than  a half,  or  feventeen  years  at  the  utmoft,  to  each  reign,  in  a long 
fucceflion  of  princes.  Therefore,  as  Icsiiwacu  the  fon  of  Noah,  began  his 
reign  near  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug,  or  in  the  year  1 7 g of  that  period, 
if  we  divide  the  remaining  years  1117  in  the  Treta  yug  by  17,  we  fhall  have 
about  fixty-fix  reigns  from  Icshwacu’s  time  down  to  the  end  of  the  Treta 
yug  and  his  number  of  reigns  is  confirmed  by  the  place  of  Yu d hi siithir  in 
the  table,  being  the  fifty-feven  reign,  and  at  the  fame  time  about  200  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Treta  yug  ; lb  that  in  all  probability,  it  would  re- 
quire at  leaft  nine  or  ten  reigns  more,  from  his  time  down  to  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod. After  the  fame  manner,  the  number  of  computed  reigns  for  the  whole  of 
the  Dwapar  yug  or  864  years,  would  be  fifty-one  : which,  with  the  former 
number,  make  altogether  1 1 7 computed  reigns  ; and  of  this  number,  we  find 
no  more  than  114  in  the  folar  line  of  princes,  and  ftill  conliderably  lefs  in  the 
lunar  line. 

In  confequence  of  the  ancient  hiltorians’  adopting  the  agronomic  mra  of  the 
Cali  yug,  at  the  clofe  of  Paricsrit’s  reign,  as  already  noticed,  Yudhish- 
thir and  Paricshit’s  in  the  lunar  line,  and  with  Vrihadbala  and  Yri- 
hadrana,  their  contemporaries  in  the  folar  line  were  removed  (with  others)  by 
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the  modern  commentators  from  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  down  to  the  dofe  of 
the  Dwapar  yug  of  the  Poets  ; therefore  K am  a was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
laft  prince  of  the  folar  line  who  reigned  in  Oucl  at  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  : 
and  as  they  had  placed  the  immediate  fueceffors  of  Paricsiiit  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Cali  yug;  fo,  in  like  manner,  the  immediate  fueceffors  ofVRiHA- 
drana  may  be  fuppofed  to  ha\re  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  yug 
alfo  : hence  the  mode  of  correction  required  becomes  obvious. 

I have  therefore  reftored  Vrihadbala  and  Vrihadrana  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  Treta  yug,  as  contemporaries  with  Yudiiishthir  and  Paric- 
siiit ; and  the  remaining  names  down  to  the  end  of  that  period  marked  with  a 
*,  were  their  fueceffors  as  placed  in  the  Cali  yug. 

The  other  names  marked  with  a *,  are  the  remaining  princes  mentioned  in 
Sir  William  Jones’s  chronology  as  reigning  in  the  Cali  yug  ; all  of  whom, 
however,  if  they  reigned  at  all,  muft  have  reigned  before  the  end  of  the  Dwa- 
par yug  of  the  Poets  ; and  their  being  mentioned  by  ancient  hiftorians  as 
reigning  in  the  Cali  yug,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  they  reigned  after  the 
Dwapar  yug,  but  only  in  the  agronomical  Cali  yug,  which  commenced  the 
g06th  year  of  the  Satya  yug  of  the  Poets,  and  has  been  unfortunately  con- 
founded (by  the  modern  Hindu  commentators)  with  their  Cali  yug  : with  which 
however  it  has  no  relation  except  in  name  : or  to  fpeak  more  coirecftly,  they 
have  confounded  the  fi&itious  ages  of  the  Poets  with  the  real  aftronomic 
periods. 

With  refpeeft  to  the  chafrn  in  the  lunar  line  of  princes  after  Jananujaya, 
the  names  that  are  miffing  muft  either  have  been  loft,  or  elfe,  wrhich  is  more 

pro- 
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probable,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  hiftorians,  as  reigning  in  the  Cali  yug 
of  the  attronomical  eera;  and  as  JananujaYa  is  the  firft  prince  mentioned  as 
reigning  in  the  Cali  yug,  in  the  lunar  line,  it  is  very  probable,  he  may  be  the 
fame  perfon  recorded  as  reigning  in  the  Treta  yug  ; and  if  that  fhoukl  be  the 
cafe,  the  eleven  names  that  follow  next  to  him,  moll  likely  will  be  thofe  that 
fhould  fill  the  chafms. 

At  what  particular  period  of  time,  the  folar  line  of  princes  became  extindf, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain,  by  the  table,  it  would  appear,  that  it  mull  have  been 
fifty  years  before  the  year  3888  of  the  world  ; but  as  I allowed  feventeen  years 
to  each  reign,  which  is  rather  two  much  in  a long  fucceffion  of  eldefl  fons, 
it  is  probable  it  mull;  have  ended  about  100  years,  at  leaft,  earlier  than  given 
by  the  table  ; which  will  place  the  end  of  the  lalt  prince’s  reign,  about  the 
year  3788  of  the  world. 

Alexander  the  Great  paid  his  vifit  to  India  about  200  years  about  the  year 
3888  of  the  world,  or  end  of  the  Dwapar  yug  ; but  w'hether  he  was  the  caufe 
of  the  folar  line  of  princes  becoming  about  that  time  extindf,  or  whether 
Prasenajit  (the  laft  prince  but  two  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  whofe  name 
might  be  pronounced,  or  corrupted  into  Porasnajit,  Porusnajit,  or  even 
Porus  itfelf,  leaving  out  the  termination  Najit)  was  the  prince  named  Po- 
rus,  whom  Alexander  conquered  and  took  prifoner,  I will  leave  to  others 
to  decide. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

Of  the  kings  of  Magadha  or  Bchar,  from  the  reign  of  Pradyota,  in  the  year 
1095  of  the  world,  down  to  that  of  Chand rabija  in  the  year  3554,  con- 
taining a period  of  1649  years. 


Anno 
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Anno 
y fundi 

Cali 

Yug 

Anno 

Mundi 

Cali 

Yug 

1005 

Pr ADYOTA 

1000 

SUJYESIITHA 

1 

j 

Palaca 

Vasumitra 

Visachayupa 

Ab  II  AD  RAC  A 

R AJAC  A 

PULIND  A 

Nandi  yirda- 

Giiosha 

NA 

Vajramitra 

2044 

SlSUNGA 

1139 

Bhagavata 

Cacaverna 

1 

Dev abut  1 

CsHEMADHER- 

2753 

Vasudeva 

1848 

MAN 

Bhumitra 

CSHETRAJIR- 

Narayana 

YA 

SUSARMAN 

VlDISARA 

2825 

*Sahadeva 

1920 

Ajatasatru 

* Marjari 

Darbaca 

*Srutasrava 

Ajaya 

*Ayutayush 

Nandeverd- 

*Nir  amitra 

HANA 

*SuNACSHA- 

Mahanandi 

1 

TRA 

2404 

Nan  da 

1499 

*Vrishetse- 

2504 

Chandra- 

1599 

NA 

GUPTA 

*Carmajit 

Varisara 

*Srutanjaya 

Asocaverd- 

1 

*VlPRA 

hana 

*SuCHI 

Su YASAS 

*Cshema 

Desaratha 

*Su vrat A 

Sand gath a 

*Diiermasu- 

Salisuca 

TRA 

Somasarman 

*Srama 

SaTADHAN' 

*Dridhase- 

was 

NA 

V riadratha 

2641 

PuSHPAMITHA 

1736 

j Agnamitra 

*Su- 
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Anno 
M until 

Cali 

Yug 

Anno 

Mundi 

*S  l'.\I  AT  I 

Si V ASW  ATI 

*Sl7BALA 

PURISHABIIE- 

*SUNITA 

RU 

*Saytajit 

SUMANDANA 

3098 

Balin 

2193 

Chacoraca 

Crishna 

Batac A 

Srisanta- 

Gomalin 

CARNA 

PURIMAT 

Paurnama- 

Medasiras 

SA 

Serascanda 

Lambodara 

Yajnyasri 

Vi  vilaca 

VlJAYA 

Meghaswata 

• 

Chandra- 

Vatamana 

bija 

Talaca 

3554 

Cull 

?US 
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The  names  with  a * fet  before  them,  are  thofe  whom  I mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  to  have  been  erroneoufly  placed  by  the  modern  Hindus  be- 
fore Pradyota  ; for,  Sahadeva,  the  firft  of  the  dynafty  was  contemporary 
with  Yudhishthir,  who  reigned  about  the  year  2825  of  the  world.  I have 
therefore  reftored  them  again  to  their  proper  places  in  hiftory,  and  by  that  means 
corredted  the  two  abfurdities  pointed  out  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
the  Hindu  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Magadha  or  Behar. 

Calcutta,  'Ind  Odlober , 1790. 
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XXII. 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  HINDUS, 
AND  OF  THE  BRAHMENS  ESPECIALLY. 

EY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  ESQ, 

ESSAY  L 

r HIE  civil  Law  of  the  Hindus,  containing  frequent  allufions  to  their  reli- 
gious  rites,  I was  led,  among  other  purfuits  connected  with  a late  un- 
dertaking;, to  perufe  feveral  treatifes  on  this  fubject,  and  tranflate  from  the 
Sanfcrit  fome  entire  traces  and  parts  of  others.  From  thefe  fources  of  informa- 
tion upon  a fubjcdf  on  which  the  Hindus  are  by  no  means  communicative,  I in- 
tend to  lay  before  the  Society,  in  this  and  fubfequeiit  eflays,  an  abridged  ex- 
planation of  the  ceremonies,  and  verbal  tranflations  of  the  prayers  ufed  at 
rites,  which  a Hindu  is  bound  conftantly  to  perform.  In  other  branches  of 
this  inquiry,  the  Society  may  expedt  valuable  communications  from  our  col- 
league Mr.  W.  C.  BLAauiEitE,  who  is  engaged  in  fimilar  refearches.  That 
part  of  the  fubjecl  to  which  I have  confined  my  inquires  will  be  alfo  found  to 
contain  curious  matter,  which  I fhall  now  fet  forth  without  comment,  referving 
for  a l’ubfequent  efiay  the  obfervations  which  are  fuggefted  by  a review  of  thefe 
religious  pradtices^ 

A Brahnana  rifing  from  fieep  is  enjoined  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  the  be- 
nefit of  all  rites  performed  by  him,  to  rub  his  teeth  with  a proper  withe,  or  a 
twig  of  the  racemiferous  fig  tree,  pronouncing  to  himfelf  this  prayer, 
M Attend,  lord  of  the  forefi:  ; Soma,  king  of  herbs  and  plants^  has  approached 
Vol.  V.  U u 


“ thee  : 
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“ thee  : may  eft  thou  and  he  cleanfe  my  mouth  with  glory  and  good  aufpices, 
“ that  I my  eat  abundant  food.”  The  following  prayer  is  alfo  ufed  upon 
this  occafion,  “ Lord  of  the  foreft  ! grant  me  life,  ftrength,  glory,  fplendour, 
offspring,  cattle,  abundant  wealth,  virtue,  knowledge,  and  intelligence.”  But 
if  a proper  withe  cannot  be  found,  or  on  certain  days  when  the  ufe  of  it  is 
forbidden  (that  is,  on  the  day  of  the  conjundtion  and  on  the  ffrft,  fixth, 
and  ninth  days  of  each  lunar  fortnight),  he  muft  rince  his  mouth  twelves  times 
with  water. 

Having  carefully  thrown  away  the  twig,  which  has  been  ufed,  in  a place  free 
from  impurities,  he  fliould  proceed  to  bathe,  ftanding  in  a river  or  in  other  wa- 
ter. The  duty  of  bathing  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  if  the  man  be  a 
houfeholder,  and  in  the  evening  alfo,  if  he  belong  to  an  order  of  devotion,  is 
inculated  by  pronouncing  the  ftrict  obfervance  of  it  in  no  lefs  efficacious, 
than  a rigid  penance,  in  expiating  tins,  efpecialiy  the  early  bath  in  the  months 
of  MagTia , Pholg'ima , and  Curtica  : and  the  bath  being  particularly  enjoined 
as  a falutary  ablution,  he  is  permitted  to  bathe  in  his  own  houfe,  but  without 
prayers,  if  the  weather,  or  his  own  infirmities  prevent  his  going  forth  ; or  he 
may  abridge  the  ceremonies  and  ufe  fewer  prayers,  if  a religious  duty  or  urgent 
buftnefs  require  his  early  attendance.  The  regular  bath  confifts  of  ablutions 
followed  by  worfhip  and  by  the  inaudable  recitation  of  the  Guyalrl  with  the 
names  of  the  worlds.  Firft  fipping  water,  and  fprinkling  fome  before  him, 
the  prieft  recites  the  three  fubjoined  prayers,  while  he  performs  an  ablution 
by  throwing  water  eight  times  on  his  head,  or  towards  the  Iky,  and  concludes 
it  by  cafting  water  on  the  ground  to  deftroy  the  Demons,  who  wage  war  with 
the  Gods.  “ lft.  O waters ! ftnee  ye  afford  delight,  grant  us  prefent  happinefs, 
C(  and  the  rapturous  fight  of  the  fupreme  God.  Id.  Like  tender  Mothers 

make  us  here  partakers  of  your  molt  aufpicious  effence.  3d.  We  became 
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contended  with  your  offence,  with  which  ye  fatisfy  the  univerfe.  Waters  ! 
“ grant  it  unto  us.”  For,  as  otherwife  expounded,  the  third  text  may  fignify, 
“ Eagerly  do  we  approach  your  effence,  which  fupports  the  univerfal  abode.  Wa- 
“ ters  ! grant  it  unto  us.”  In  the  Agni  fur  ana  the  ablution  is  otherwife  di- 
tc  reeled  : “ At  twilight,  let  a man  attentively  recite  the  prayers  addreffed  to 
:i  water,  and  perform  an  ablution  by  throwing  water  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
kC  on  the  earth,  towards  the  Iky  ; again  towards  the  fky,  on  the  earth,  on  the 
K crown  of  his  head,  on  the  earth,  again  on  the  crown  of  his  head  ; and,  laftly 
“ on  the  earth.”  Immediately  after  this  ablution  he  ihould  lap  water  with- 
out fwallowing  it,  filently  praying  in  thefe  words,  “ Lord  of  facrilice  ! thy  heart 
“ is  in  the  midft  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ; may  falutary  herbs  and  waters  per- 
“ vade  thee.  With  facriffcial  hymns  and  humble  falutatkm  we  invite  thy  pre- 
“ fence  : may  this  ablution  be  efficacious.”  Or  he  nxiy  lip  water  while  he  utters 
inaudably  the  myderious  names  of  the  feven  worlds.  Thrice  plunging  into 
water  he  mud;  each  time  repeat  the  expiatory  text  which  recites  the  creation  ; 
and  having  thus  completed  his  ablution,  he  puts  on  his  mantle  after  wafhing  it, 
and  lits  down  to  worfhip  the  rifing  fun. 

This  ceremony  is  begun  by  his  tying  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  while  he  recites  the  Gayatri,  holding  much  cufa  grafs  in  his  left,  and 
three  blades  of  the  fame  grafs  in  his  right  hand ; or  wearing  a ring  of  grafs 
on  the  third  finger  of  the  dime  hand.  Thrice  doping  water  with  the  fame  text 
preceded  by  the  myflerious  names  of  worlds,  and  each  time  rubbing  his  hands 
as  if  wafhing  them  ; and  finally,  touching  with  his  wet  hand  his  feet,  head, 
bread,  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  and  navel,  or  his  bread,  navel,  and  both  ffioulders, 
only  (acording  to  another  rule)  he  fhoukl  again  flp  water  three  times  pro- 
nouncing to  himfelf  the  expiatory  text  which  recites  the  creation.  If  he  hap- 
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pen  to  lneeze,  or  fpit,  he  muft  not  immediately  fip  water,  but  firft  touch  Ids 
right  ear  in  compliance  with  the  maxim,  “ after  fneezing,  fpitting,  blowing  his 
nofe,  deeping,  putting  on  apparel,  or  dropping  tears,  a man  ihould  not  im- 
mediately lip  water,  but  firft  touch  his  right  car.”  e:  Fire,”  fays  Parasaka, 

“ water,”  the  vedas , “ the  fun,  moon,  and  air,  all  refide  in  the  right  ears  of 
“ Bralunanas.  Gavga  is  in  their  right  ears,  facrificial  lire  in  their  noitrils  ; at 
“ the  moment  when  both  are  touched,  impurity  vanifhes.”  This,  by  the  by, 
will  explain  the  praCiice  of  fulpending  the  end  of  the  facerdotal  firing  over 
the  right  ear,  to  purify  that  firing  from  the  defdement  which  follows  an  eva- 
cuation of  urine.  The  lipping. of  water  is  a requilite  introduction  of  all  rites  ; 
without  it  fays,  the  Samba  pur ana,  ail  acts  of  religion  are  vain.  Having  there- 
fore lipped  water  as  above  mentioned,  and  palled  his  hand  tilled  with  water 
brifkly  round  his  neck,  while  he  recites  this  prayer  : <£  May  the  waters  pre- 
ferve  me  !”  The  pried  clofes  his  eyes,  and  meditates  in  lilence,  figuring  to 
liimfelf  that  Brahma  with  fair  faces,  “ and  a red  complexion,  refines  in  his 
“ navel;  Vishnu  wdth  four  arms  and  a black  complexion,  in  his  heart;  and 
“ Siva  with  five  faces  and  a white  complexion,  in  his  forehead.”  The  pried 
afterwards  meditates  the  holieft  of  texts  during  three  fuppreilions  of  breath. 
Clofing  the  left  nodril  with  the  two  longed  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  draws 
his  breath  through  the  right  nodril,  and  then  clofing  that  nodril  likewife  w'ith 
his  thumb,  holds  his  breath  while  he  meditates  the  text : he  then  raifes  both  fin- 
gers off  the  led  nodril,  and  emits  the  breath  he  had  fupprefled.  While  he 
holds  his  breath  he  mud  on  this  occafion  repeat  to  liimfelf  the  Gayatri  with  the 
myderious  names  of  the  worlds,  the  trilitcral  monofyllable,  and  the  facred  text 
of  Bra'hme.  A fupprefiion  of  breath  fo  explained  by  the  ancient  legiflator  ; 
Ya'jnyawalcya  confequently  implies  the  following  meditation,  tc  Om  1 
earth!  Iky!  heaven!  middle  region  ! place  of  births  1 inanlion  of  the  bleff- 
ed  ! abode  of  truth  !” 
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f‘  We  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  refplendent  Generator  which  go- 
“ verns  our  intellects ; which  is  water,  luftre,  favour,  immortal  faculty  of 
c£  thought,  Bka'hme,  earth,  fky,  and  heaven.”  According  to  the  commen- 
tary, of  which  a copious  extraCt  fliall  be  fubjoined,  the  text  thus  recited  figni- 
fics  : “ That  effulgent  power  which  governs  our  intellects  is  the  primitive  elc- 
iC  ment  of  water,  the  luftre  of  gems  and  other  glittering  fubffances,  the  favour 
of  trees  and  herbs,  the  thinking  foul  of  living  beings  ; it  is  the  creator,  pre- 
“ ferver,  and  deftroyer,  the  fun  and  every  other  deity  and  all  which  moves,  or 
“ which  is  fixed  in  the  three  worlds,  named,  earth,  Iky,  and  heaven.  The 
cc  fupreme  Bra'iime,  fo  manifefted,  illumines  the  feven  worlds  ; may  he  unite 
<e  my  foul  to  his  own  radiance  (that  is  to  his  own  foul,  which  refides  effulgent 
“ in  the  feven th  world,  or  manfion  of  truth).”  On  another  occafion,  the  con- 
cluding prayer,  which  is  the  Giiyatrl  of  Bka'hme,  is  omitted,  and  the  names 
of  the  three  lower  worlds  only  are  premifed  : thus  recited,  the  Gayatri  properly 
fo  called,  bears  the  following  import  : “ On  that  effulgent  power,  which  is 
“ Bka'hme  himfelf,  and  is  called  the  light  of  the  radiant  fun,  do  I meditate  ; 
“ governed  by  the  myfterious  light  which  refides  within  me,  for  the  purpofe 
ci  of  thought ; that  very  light  is  the  earth,  the  fubtil  ether,  and  all  which  ex- 
“ ifts  within  the  created  fphere  ; it  is  the  threefold  wrorld,  containing  all  which 
“ is  fixed  or  moveable  ; it  exifts  internally  in  my  heart,  externally  in  the  orb  of 
the  fun  ; being  one  and  the  fame  with  that  effulgent  power.  I myfelf  am  an 
“ irradiated  manifeftation  of  the  fupreme  Bka'hme.”  With  fuch  relleCtions, 
fays  the  commentator,  fhould  the  text  be  inaudibly  recited. 

Thefe  expofitions  are  juftified  by  a very  ample  commentary  in  which  nume- 
rous authorities  are  cited  ; and  to  which  the  commentator  has  added  many  paf- 
fages  from  ancient  lawyers  and  from  mythological  poems,  Blowing  the  efficacy 

of 
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of  tliefe  prayers  in  expiating  fin  : as  the  foregoing  explanations  of  the  text  are 
founded  chiefly  on  the  glofs  of  an  ancient  philofopher  and  Iegiflator,  Yajnya- 
ivalcya,  the  following  extract  will  canfift  of  little  more  than  a verbal  tranfla- 
tion  of  his  metrical  glofs : 

“ The  parent  of  all  beings  produced  all  fiates  of  exigence,  for  he  generates 
“ and  preferves  all  creatures  ; therefore  is  he  called  the  Generator.  Becaufe  he 
“ fhines  and  fports,  becaufe  he  loves  and  irradiates,  therefore  is  he  called  re- 
“ fplendent  or  divine,  and  is  praifed  by  all  deities.  We  meditate  on  the  light 
“ which,  exifting  in  our  minds,  continually  governs  our  intellects  in  the  pur- 
“ fuits  of  virtue,  wealth,  love,  and  beatitude.  Becaufe  the  being,  who  fhines 
“ with  feven  rays,  affirming  the  forms  of  time  and  of  fire,  matures  productions, 
“ is  refplendent,  illumines  all,  and  finally  deftroys  the  univerfe,  therefore,  he 
“ who  naturally  fhines  with  feven  rays,  is  called  Light,  or  the  effulgent  power. 
fi  The  firfi  Ty liable  denotes,  that  he  illumines  worlds  ; the  fecond  confonant  im- 
“ plies,  that  he  colours  all  creatures ; the  laft  fyllable  fignifies,  that  he  moves 
“ without  ceafing.  From  his  cherifhing  all,  he  is  called  the  irradiating  Pre- 
“ ferver.” 

Although  it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  the  text,  (fc  Light  of  the  Generator  or 
Sun,”)  that  the  fun  and  the  light  fpoken  of  are  diftant,  yet,  in  meditating  this 
fublime  text,  they  are  undiftinguifhed  ; that  light  is  the  fun  and  the  fun  is 
light  ; they  are  identical.  “ The  fame  effulgent  and  irradiating  power  which 
animates  living  beings,  as  their  foul  exifts  in  the  fky,  as  the  male  being  re- 
fiding  in  the  midft  of  the  fun.”  There  is  confequently  no  difiintftion  ; but 
that  effulgence,  which  exifts  in  the  heart  governing  the  intellects  of  animals, 
nurft  alone  be  meditated  as  one  and  the  fame,  however,  with  the  luminous 
power  refiding  in  the  orb  of  the  fun. 
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“ That  which  is  in  the  fun  and  thus  called  light,  or  effulgent  power,  is 
adorable  and  mull  be  worfhipped  by  them  who  dread  fucceffive  births  and 
deaths,  and  who  eagerly  defire  beatitude.  The  joeing,  who  may  be  feen  in  the 
folar  orb,  mult  be  contemplated  by  the  underftanding,  to  obtain  exemption 
from  fucceffive  births  and  deaths  and  various  pains.” 

The  prayer  is  preceded  by  the  names  of  the  feven  worlds,  as  epithets  of  it, 
to  denote  its  efficacy  ; fignifying,  e that  this  light  pervades  and  illumines  the 
feven  worlds,  which,  fituated  one  above  the  other,  are  the  feven  manfions  of  all 

• I 

beings : they  are  called  the  feven  abodes,  felf-exiftent,  in  a former  period,  re- 
novated in  this.  Thefe  feven  myfterious  words,  are  celebrated  as  the  names  of 
the  feven  worlds.  The  place  where  all  beings,  whether  fixed  or  moveable, 
cxilt  is  called  Earth,  which  is  the  firft  world.  That  in  which  beings  exift  a fe- 
cond  time,  but  without  fenfation,  again  to  become  fcnfible  at  the  clofe  of  the 
period  appointed  for  the  duration  of  the  prefent  univerfe,  is  the  world  of  re-ex- 
iltencc.  The  abode  of  the  good,  where  cold,  heat,  and  light  are  perpetually 
produced,  is  named  Heaven.  The  intermediate  region,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  worlds,  is  denominated  the  Middle  World.  The  heaven  where  ani- 
mals, deftroyed  in  a general  conflagration  at  the  clofe  of  the  appointed  period, 
are  born  again,  is  thence  called  the  World  of  Births.  That  in  which  Sanaca 
and  other  fons  of  Bra'hma,  juftified  by  auftere  devotion,  refide,  exempt  from 
all  dominion,  is  thence  named  the  Manfion  of  the  Blefied.  Truth,  the  feventh 
world,  and  the  abode  of  Bra'hme,  is  placed  on  the  fummit  above  other  worlds  ; 
it  is  attained  by  true  knowledge,  by  the  regular  difeharge  of  duties,  and  by 
veracity  : once  attained,  it  is  never  loft.  Truth  is,  indeed,  the  feventh  world, 
therefore,  called  the  Sublime  Abode.” 
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The  names  of  the  worlds  are  preceded  by  the  trilireral  monofyllable,  to  ob- 
viate the  evil  confequence  announced  by  Menu,  “ A Bra'hmana',  beginning- 
<£  and  ending  a ledture  of  the  veda , (or-  the  recital  of  any  holy  ftrain,)  muft  al- 
<c  ways  pronounce  tp  himfelf  the  fyllable  6m  for  unlefs  tire  fy  11  able  6m.  precede, 
u his  learning  will  flip  away  from  him;  and,  unlefs  it  follow,  nothing  will  be 
cc  long  retained  ; or  that  fyllable  is  prefixed  to  the  feveral  names  of  worlds,  de- 
“ noting,  that  the  feven  worlds  are  manifeftations  of  the  power  fignified  by  that 
“ fyllable.  As  the  leaf  of  the  palqfd,"  fays  Ya'jnyawalcya,  “ is  fupported  by 
**  afingle  pedicle,  fo  is  this  univerfe  upheld  by  the  fyllable  om,.  a fymbol  of  the 
“ fupreme  Bha'iime.”  “ All  rites  ordained  in  the  veda,  oblations  to  fire,  and 
“ folemn  facrifices,  pals  away,  but  that  which  paffeth  not  away,”  fays  Menu, 

is.  declared  to  be  the  fyllable  om,  then  called  a.ejhara , fince  it  is  a fymbol  of 
“ God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings.” 

“ The  concluding  prayer  is  fubjoined  to  teach  the  various  manifeftations  of' 
“ that  light,  which  is  the  Sun  himfelf.  It  is  Bra'hme,  tlie  fupreme  foul.  The 
“ fun,  fays  Yajnyawalcya,  is  Bra'hme  ; this  is  a certain  truth  revealed  in  the 
“ facred  upanijhats,  and  in  various fachas  of  the  vedas.  So  the  Bhawijhya  pa- 
“ rdna , fpeaking  of  the  fun.  Becaufe  there  is  none  greater  than  he,  nor  has 
“ been,  nor  will  be,  therefore  he  is  celebrated  as  the  fupreme  foul  in  all  the 
“ vedas." 

That  greateft  oi'  lights,  which  exifts  in  the  fun,  exifls  alfo  as  the  principle  of 
life  in  the  hearts  of  all  beings.  It  fhines  externally  in  the  fky,  internally  in 
the  heart ; it  is  found  in-  fire  and  in  flame.  This  principle  of  life,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  virtuous,  as  exifting  in  tire  heart  and  in  the  fky.,  fhines  ex- 
ternally in  the  etherial  region,  manifefted  in  the  form  of  the  fun.  It  is  alfo 
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made  apparent  in  the  luftre  of  gem?,  ftones,  and  metals,  and  in  the  tafte  of 
trees,  plants,  and  herbs  ; that  is,  the  irradiating  being,  who  is  a form  of 
Bra'hme,  is  manifefted  in  all  moving  beings  (gods,  demons,  men,  ferpents, 
beafts,  birds,  infedts,  and  the  red,)  by  their  locomotion  ; and  in  fome  fixed 
fubftances,  fuch  as  Hones,  gems,  and  metals,  by  their  luftre  ; in  others,  fuch 
as  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  by  their  favour.  Every  thing,  which  moves,  or 
which  is  fixed,  is  pervaded  by  that  light,  which,  in  all  moving  tilings,  exitts 
as  the  fupreme  foul,  and  as  the  immortal  thinking  faculty  of  beings,  which 
have  the  power  of  motion.  Tims,  the  venerable  commentator  fays,  “ In  the 
“ midft  of  the  fun  Hands  the  moon,  in  the  midft  of  the  moon  is  fire,  in  the  midft: 
“ of  light  is  truth,  in  the  midft  of  truth  is  the  unpcrifhable  being.”  And  again, 
“ God  is  the  unpcrifhable  being,  refilling  in  the  facred  abode  ; the  thinking  foul 
“ is  light  alone;  it  fhines  with  unborrowed  fplendour.”  This  thinking  foul,  called 
the  immortal  CJ  principle,”  is  a manifeftation  of  that  irradiating  power,  who  is 
the  fupreme  foul. 

This  univerfe,  confiding  of  three  worlds,  was  produced  from  water.  “ lie 
firft,  with  a thought,  created  the  waters,  and  placed  in  them  a productive 
feed.”  (Menu,  chap.  i.  v.  8.)  Water  which  is  the  element,  whence  the  three 
worlds  proceeded,  is  that  light,  which  is  alfo  the  efficient  caufe  of  creation, 
duration,  and  deftination,  manifefted  with  thefe  powers,  in  the  form  of 
Bua'hma,  Vishnu,  and  Kudra  ; to  denote  this,  “ earth,  Iky,  and  heaven,” 
are  fubjoined  as  epithets  of  light.  Thefe  terms  bear  allufton  alfo  to  the  three 
qualities  of  truth,  paftion,  and  darknefs,  correfponding  with  the  three  mani- 
feftations  of  power,  as  creator,  preferver,  and  deftroyer  ; hence  it  is  alfo  inti- 
mated, that  the  irradiating  being  is  manifefted  as  Bra'hma,  Vishnu,  and 
Kudra,  who  are  refpe&ively  endued  with  the  qualities  of  truth,  paftion,  and 
darknefs.  The  meaning  is,  that  this  irradiating  being,  who  is  the  fupreme 
Vol.  V.  X x Bra'hme, 
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Bra'hme,  manifefted  in  three  forms  or  powers,  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  univerfe,  of  its  duration  and  definition.  So  in  the  Bhawijhya 
furana , Crishna  fays,  “ the  fun  is  the  god  of  perception,  the  eye  of  the  uni- 
“ verfe,  the  caufe  of  day  ; there  is  none  greater  than  he  among  the  immortal 
“ powers.  From  him  this  univerfe  proceeded,  and  in  him  it  will  reach  annihi- 
‘c  lation  ; he  is  time  meafured  by  inftants,  &c.”  Thus  the  univerfe,  confining 
of  three  worlds  containing  all  which  is  fixed  or  moveable,  is  the  irradiating  be- 
ing ; and  he  is  the  creator  of  that  univerfe,  the  preferver  and  defiroyer  of  it. 
Confequently  nothing  can  ex  tit,  which  is  not  that  irradiating  power. 

Thefe  extracts  from  two  very  copious  commentaries  will  fufficiently  explain 
the  texts,  which  are  meditated  while  the  breath  is  held  as  above  mentioned. 
Immediately  after  thefe  fuppreffions  of  breath,  the  prieff  fhould  fip  water  re- 
citing the  following  prayer,  “ May  the  fun  facrifice  the  regent  of  the  firma- 
“ ment  and  other  deities  who  prefide  over  facrifice,  defend  me  from  the  fin 
« arifing  from  the  imperfet  performance  of  a religious  ceremony.  Whatever 
»<  fin  I have  committed  by  night,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  be  that  cancelled 
« by  day.  Whatever  fin  be  in  me,  may  that  be  far  removed.  I offer  this  water 
“ to  the  fun,  whofe  light  irradiates  my  heart,  who  fprung  from  the  immortal 
« effence.  Be  this  oblation  efficacious.”  He  fhould  next  make  three  ablu- 
tions, with  the  prayers,  “Waters!  fin.ee  ye  afford  delight,  &c.”  at  the  fame  time 
throwing  water  eight  times  on  his  head,  or  towards  the  fky,  and  once  on  the 
ground  as  before  ; and  again  make  fimilar  ablutions  with  the  following  prayer  : 
“ As  a tired  man  leaves  drops  of  fwcat  at  the  foot  of  a tree  ; as  he  who 
“ bathes  is  cleanfed  from  all  foulncfs  ; as  an  oblation  is  fantified  by  holy 
“ grafs ; fo  may  this  water  purify  me  from  fin.”  And  another  ablution  with 
the  expiatory  text,  which  rehearfes  the  creation,  lie  fhould  next  fill  the  palm 
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of  his  hand  with  water,  and  prefenting  it  to  his  nofe,  inhale  the  fluid  by  one 
noftril,  and,  retaining  it  for  a while,  exhale  it  through  the  other,  and  throw 
away  the  water  towards  the  north-eaft  quarter.  This  is  confidered  as  an  inter- 
nal ablution,  which  wafhes  away  fins.  He  concludes  by  fippmg  water  with  the 
following  prayer,  “ Water  ! thou  doft  penetrate  all  beings  ; thou  doll  reach 
“ the  deep  recedes  of  the  mountains ; thou  art  the  mouth  of  the  univerfe  ; 
“ thou  art  facrifice:  thou  art  the  myftick  word  vajha\  thou  art  light,  tafte,  and 
“ the  immortal  fluid.” 

Alter  thefc  ceremonies,  he  proceeds  to  worfhip  the  fun,  Handing  on  one  foot, 
and  refting  the  other  againft  his  ankle  or  heel,  looking  towards  the  ealt,  and 
holding  his  hands  open  before  him  in  a hollow'  form.  In  this  pollute  he  pro- 
nounces to  himfelf  the  following  prayers : ill,  tc  The  rays  of  light  announce  the 
“ fplendid  flry  fun,  beautifully  riling  to  illumine  the  univerfe.”  2nd,  ii  He 
“ rifes,  wonderful,  the  eye  of  the  fun,  of  water,  and  of  fire,  collective  power 
“ of  gods ; he  fills  heaven,  earth,  and  fky,  with  his  luminous  net ; he  is  the 
“ foul  of  all  which  is  fixed  or  locomotive.”  3d,  “ That  eye,  fupremely  bene- 
“ ficial,  rifes  pure  from  the  ealt  ; may  we  fee  him  a hundred  years  ; may  we 
“ live  a hundred  years  ; may  we  hear  a hundred  years.”  4th,  May  we,  pre- 
“ ferved  by  the  divine  powrer,  contemplating  heaven  above  the  region  of  dark- 
“ nets,  approach  the  deity,  moll  fplendid  of  luminaries.”  The  following  prayer 
may  be  alfo  lubjoined,  “ Thou  art  felf-exillent,  thou  art  the  moll  excellent 
“ ray  ; thou  givell  effulgence  : grant  it  unto  me.”  This  is  explained  as  an  al- 
lufion  to  the  feven  rays  of  the  fun  ; four  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  point  towards 
the  four  quarters,  one  upwards,  one  downwards,  and  the  feventh,  which  is 
centrical,  is  the  moll  excellent  of  all ; and  is  here  addrefled,  in  a prayer,  w'hich 
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is  explained  as  fignifying,  “ May  the  fupreme.  ruler,  who  generates  all  things, 
whofe  luminous  ray  is  lelf-exiftent,  who  is  the  fublime  caui'e  of  light,  from 
whom  worlds  receive  illumination,  be  favourable  to  us.”  After  prefenting  an 
oblation  to  the  fun,  in  the  mode  to  be  forthwith  explained,  the  Gayatri  muft 
be  next  invoked,  in  thefe  words  : “ Thou  art  light  ; thou  art  feed  ; thou  art 
immortal  life  ; thou  art  effulgent : beloved  by  the  gods,  defamed  bv  none,  thou 
art  the  holieft  facrifice.”  And  it  fhould  be  afterwards  recited  meafure  by 
meafure  ; then  the  two  firft  meafures  as  one  hemitlich,  and  the  third  meafure 
as  the  other  ; and,  laftly,  the  three  meafures  without  interruption.  The  fame- 
text  is  then  invoked  in  thefe  words : “ Divine  text,  who  dolt  grant  our  beft 
withes,  whofe  name  is  trifyllable,  whofe  import  is  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ; come  thou  mother  of  the  vedas , who  didft  fpring  from  Bra'iime,  be 
contlant  here.”  The  Gayatri  is  then  pronounced  inaudibly  with  the  triliteral 
monyfy liable,  and  the  names  of  the  three  lower  worlds,  a hundred  or  a thou- 
fand  times,  or  as  oftan  as  may  be  practicable,  counting  the  repetitions  on  a 
rofary  of  gems  fet  in  gold,  or  of  wild  grains.  For  this  purpofe,  the  feeds  of 
the  putrajiva,  vulgarly  named  pitonhia,  are  declared  preferable.  The  following 
prayers  from  the  Vijhmt  pur  ana,  conclude  thefe  repetitions  * : “ Salutation  to 

*“  l omit  the  very  tedious  detail  refpefting  fins  expiated  by  a fet  number  of  repititions  ; but 
in  one  instance,  as  an  atonement  for  unwarily  eating  or  drinking  what  is  forbidden,  it  is  directed, 
that  eight  hundred  repititions  of  the  Gayatri  fhould  be  preceded  by  three  fuppreffions  of  breath, 
touching  water,  during  the  recital  of  the  following  text : ‘ The  bull  roars  ; he  has  four  horns  > 
three  feet,  two  heads,  feven  hands,  and  is  bound  by  a threefold  ligature : he  is  tlie  mighty  re- 
fplendcnt  being,  and  pervades  mortal  men.’  The  bull  is  juftice  perfonitied.  His  four  horns  are 
the  Brahma  or  fuperintending  priell,  the  Udgatri  or  chanter  of  the  Samadeva,  the  Hotii  or  reader 
of.the  Rigveda,  who  performs  the  etfential  part  of  a religious  ceremony,  and  Adbzuarin , who  fits  in 
the  facred  clofe  and  chants  the  Yajarveda.  His  three  feet  are  the  three  vedas.  Oblations  and  fa- 
crifice are  his  two  heads,  roaring  ftupendoufly.  His  feven  hands  are  the  Hotri , Muctravaruma , 
Rramansch  handaji , Gr.ivafiata , Adcbbavac,  Nijhtri,  and  Petri,  names  by  which  officiating  prietis 
are  defigned  at  certain  folemn  rites.  The  threefold  ligature  by  which  he  is  bound,  is  worffiipped 
in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.” 
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v tile  fun  ; to  that  luminary,  O Bua'hme,  who  is  the  light  of  the  pervader,  the 
“ true  generator  of  the  univerfe,  the  caufe  of  efficacious  rites.”  2nd,  “ I bow  to 
“ the  great  caufe  of  day  (who’s  emblem  is  a full  blown  flower  of  the yava  tree) 
“.the  mighty  luminary  fprung  from  Casyapa,  the  foe  of  darknefs,  the  de- 
“ ftroyer  of  every  fin  or  the  prieft  walks  a turn  through  the  fouth,  rehearfmg 
a ffiort  text,  “ I follow  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;”  which  is  thus  explained,  <e  As 
“ the  fun,  in  his  courfe,  moves  round  the  world  by  the  way  of  the  fouth,  fo  do 
“ I,  following  that  luminary,  obtain  the  benefit  arifing  from  a journey  round 
“ the  earth,  by  the  way  of  the  fouth.” 

The  oblation  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  Argha , confifts  of  till, 
flowers,  barley,  water,  and  red  fanders  wood,  in  a clean  copper  veffel  made  in 
the  ffi ape  of  a boat ; this  the  prieft  places  on  his  head,  and  thus  prefents  it  with 
the  following  text,  “ He  who  travels  the  appointed  path  (namely  the  fun)  is 
“ prefent  in  that  pure  orb  of  fire,  and  in  the  ethereal  region,  he  is  the  facrificcr 
“ at  religious  rites,  and  he  fits  in  the  facred  clofe,  never  remaining  a fingle  day 
cc  in  the  fame  fpot,  yet  prefent  in  every  houfe,  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
“ being,  in  the  moll  holy  manfion,  in  the  fubtle  ether,  produced  in  water,  in 
“ earth,  in  the  abode  of  truth,  and  in  the  ftony  mountains ; he  is  that,  which 
“ is  both  minute  and  vaft.”  This  text  is  explained  as  figuifying,  that  the  fun 
is  a manifeftation  of  the  lupreme  being,  prefent  every  where,  produced  every 
where,  pervading  every  place  and  thing.  The  oblation  is  concluded  by  wor- 
fhippmg  the  fun  with  the  fubjoined  text,  “ IIis  rays,  the  efficient  caufes  of 
knowledge,  irradiating  worlds,  appear  like  facrificial  fires.” 

Preparatory  to  any  adl  of  religion,  ablutions  muft  be  again  performed  in 
the  form  preferibed  for  the  mid-day  bath;  the  practice  of  bathing  at- 
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noon  is  likewife  enjoined  as  requifite  to  cleanlinefs,  conducive  to  health,  and 
efficacious  in  removing  fpiritual  as  well  as  corporeal  defilements  : it  muft  never- 
thelefs  be  omitted  by  one  who  is  affiidled  with  difeafe  ; and  a healthy  perfon 
is  forbidden  to  bathe  immediately  after  a meal,  and  without  laying  afide  his 
jewels  and  other  ornaments.  If  there  be  no  impediment,  fuch  as  thofe  now 
mentioned  or  formerly  noticed,  in  fpeaking  of  early  ablutions  he  may  bathe 
with  water  drawn  from  a well,  from  a fountain,  or  from  a bafon  of  a cataracl  ; 
but  he  fhould  prefer  water  which  lays  above  ground,  chooling  a fiream  rather 
than  Hagnant  water,  a river  in  preference  to  a fmall  brook,  a holy  ftream  before 
a vulgar  river,  and,  above  all,  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  In  treating  of  the 
bath  authors  difiinguiili  various  ablutions,  properly  and  improperly  fo  called, 
fuch  as  rubbing  the  body  with  allies,  which  is  named  a bath  facred  to  fire, 
plunging  into  water,  a bath  facred  to  the  regent  of  this  clement  : ablutions 
accompanied  by  the  prayers,  “ O waters  ! lince  ye  afford  delight,  &c.”  which 
confiitute  the  holy  bath  : Handing  in  dull  raifed  by  the  treading  of  cows,  a 
bath  denominated  from  wind  or  air  ; Handing  in  the  rain  during  daylight,  a 
bath  named  from  the  fky  or  atmofphere.  The  ablution  or  bath  properly  fo 
called  are  performed  with  the  following  ceremonies. 

After  bathing  and  cleaning  his  perfon  and  pronouncing  as  a vow,  cc  I will 
now  perform  ablutions,”  he  who  bathes  fhould  invoke  the  holy  river  ; “ O 
Gang  a,  Yamuna , Sarafwati,  Satadru,  Marud-vidha,  and  Jiyiciya ! hear  my 
prayers ; for  my  fake  be  included  in  this  fmall  quantity  of  water  with  the  holy 
Hreams  of  Parujhti  Afieni , and  fltqfta."  He  fhould  alfo  utter  the  radical  prayer 
conHfting  of  the  words  “ Salutation  to  N dr  ay  ana''  Upon  this  occafion  a 
prayer  extracted  from  the  Padma  purdna  is  often  ufed  with  this  Salutation  called 
the  radical  text ; and  the  ceremony  is  at  once  concluded  by  taking  up  the  earth 
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and  pronouncing  the  fubjoined  prayers  : “ Earth,  fupporter  of  all  things, 
“ trampled  by  horfes,  traverfed  by  cars,  trodden  by  Vishnu  ! whatever  fin 
“ has  been  committed  by  me,  do  thou,  who  art  upheld  by  the  hundred 
“ armed  Crisiina,  incarnate  in  the  fhape  of  a boar,  afeend  my  limbs,  and 
“ remove  every  fuch  fin.” 

The  text  extracted  from  the  paJma  purana  follows  : “ thou  didft  fpring  from 
“ the  foot  of  Vishnu  daughter  of  Vishnu,  honoured  by  him;  therefore  pre- 
“ ierve  us  from  fin,  protecting  us  from  the  day  of  our  birth,  even  unto  death. 
“ The  regent  of  air  has  named  thirty-five  millions  of  holy  places  in  the  Iky, 
on  earth,  and  in  the  fpace  between  ; they  are  all  comprifed  in  the  daughter 
“ Jahnu.  Thou  art  called  fhe,  who  promotes  growth,  among  the  gods  : thou 
“ art  named  the  lotos ; able,  wife  of  Prithu,  bird,  body  of  the  univerfe,  wife  of 
“ Siva,  neCtar,  female  cherilher  of  fcience,  cheerful,  favouring  worlds  ; mer- 
“ ciful,  daughter  of  Jahnu,  confoler,  giver  of  confolation.  Gangs , who 
“ flows  through  the  three  worlds,  will  be  near  unto  him,  who  pronounces  thefe 
« pure  titles  during  his  ablution. 

n\  '.  o 

When  the  ceremony  is  preferred  in  its  full  detail,  the  regular  prayer  is  a text 
of  the  ‘veiia.  “ Thrice  did  Vishnu  ftep,  and  at  three  Andes  traverfed  the  uni- 
“ verfe  : happily  was  is  foot  placed  on  this  dully  earth.  Be  this  oblation  effi- 
“ cacious  L”  By  this  prayer  it  meant,  “ May  the  earth,  thus  taken  up,  purify 
“ me.”  Cow  dung  is  next  employed  with  a prayer  importing,  “ Since  I take 
up  cow  dung,  invoking  thereon  the  goddefs  of  abundance,  may  I obtain 
**  profperity  !”  the  literal  fenfe  is  this-:  “ I here  invoke  that  goddefs  of  abun- 
“ dance,  who  is  the  vehicle  of  fenell,  who  is  irrdiitible,  ever  white,  prefent 
“ in  this  cow  dung,  miftrefs  of  all  beings,  greatest  of  elements,  rulling 
“ all  the  fenfes.”  Water  is  afterwards  held  up  in  the  hollow  of  both  hands 
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joined,  while  the  prayer  denominated  from  the  regent  of  water  is  pronounced  : 

“ Becaufe  Varuna,  king  of  waters,  fpread  a road  for  the  fun,  therefore  do  I 
follow  that  route.  Oh  ! he  made  that  road  in  untrodden  fpace,  to  receive  the 
footfteps  of  the  fun.  It  is  he  who  re  drains  the  heart-rending  wicked.”  The 
fenfe  is.  “ Varuna,  king  of  waters,  who  curbs  the  wicked,  made  an  expanded 
road  in  the  other  real  region  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; I therefore  follow 
that  route.”  Next,  previous  to  fwimming,  a fhort  prayer  muft  be  meditated  : 

{‘  Salutation  to  the  regent  of  water  ! paft  are  the  fetters  of  Varuna.”  This 
is  explained  as  importing  that  the  difpleafure  of  Varuna,  at  a man’s  tra- 
velling the  waters  which  are  his  fetters,  is  averted  by  habitation  : fwimming  is 
therefore  preceded  by  this  addrefs.  The  prieil  fhould  next  recite  the  invocation 
of  holy  rivers,  and  thrice  throw  water  on  his  head  from  the  hollow  of  both 
hands  joined,  repeating  three  feveral  texts  : id.  “ Waters  ! remove  this  fin, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  in  me  ; whether  I have  done  any  thing  malicious 
towards  others,  or  curfed  them  in  my  heart,  or  fpoken  falfehoods.”  2d‘. 
“ Waters  ! mothers  of  worlds  ! purify  us  ; cleanfe  us  by  the  fpritikled  fluid  ye 
“ who  purify  through  libations  ; for,  ye,  divine  waters,  do  remove  every  fin.” 
3d.  <c  As  a tired  man  leaves  drops  of  lvveat  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  & c.”  Again, 
fwimming  and  making  a circuit  through  the  fouth,  this  prayer  fhould  be  re- 
cited : “ May  divine  waters  be  aufpicious  to  us  for  accumulation,  for  gain, 
<c  and  for  refrefhing  draughts  : may  they  liflen  to  us,  that  we  may  be  afibciate 
“ with  good  aufpices.”  Next  reciting  the  following  prayer  the  priefl  fhould 
thrice  plunge  into  water : “ O confummation  of  folemn  rites  ! who  doll  purify 
<c  when  performed  by  the  molt  greivous  offenders ; thou  dod:  invite  the  bafell 
“ criminals  to  purification  ; thou  dofl  expiate  the  mod:  heinous  crimes.  I 
<c  atone  for  fins  towards  the  gods  by  gratifying  them  with  oblations  and  facri- 
“ flee ; I expiate  fins  towards  mortals  by  employing  mortal  men  to  offici- 
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“ ate  at  facraments.  Therefore  defend  me  from  the  pernicious  fin  of  offending 
“ the  gods.” 

Water  muft  ben  ext  fipped  with  the  prayer,  “ Lord  of  facrifice,  thy  heart  is 
“ in  the  midft  of  the  ftaters  of  the  ocean,  &c.”  and  the  invocation  of  holy  rivers 
is  again  recited.  The  prieft  muft  thrice  throw  up  water  with  the  three  prayers, 
{e  O waters,  fince  ye  afford  delight,  See."  and  again,  with  the  three  fubjoined 
prayers  : lft,  “ May  the  Lord  of  thought  purify  me  with  an  uncut  blade  of 
“ cufa  grafs,  and  with  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Lord  of  purity,  may  I obtain  that 
<c  coveted  innocence,  which  is  the  with  of  thee,  who  is  fatisfied  with  this  obla- 
“ tion  of  water  and  of  me,  who  am  purified  by  this  holy  grafs.”*  2nd,  “ May 
t(  the  Lord  of  fpeech  purify  me,  &c.”  3d.  ((  May  the  refplendent  fun  purify 

“ me,  & c.”  Thrice  plunging  into  water,  the  prieft  fhould  as  often  repeat  the 
grand  expiatory  text,  of  which  Yajnvawalcy'a  fays,  “ it  comprifes  the  prin^ 
“ ciples  of  things,  and  the  elements,  the  exiftence  of  the  (chaotick)  mafs, 
<f  the  production  and  deftrudtion  of  worlds.”  This  ferves  as  a key  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  which  being  confidefed  as  the  offence  of  the  vSdas, 
is  moft  myfterious.  The  author  before  me,  feems  to  undertake  the  explanation 
of  it  with  great  awe,  and  intimates,  that  he  has  no  other  key  to  its  meaning, 
nor  the  aid  of  earlier  commentaries.  c<  The  Supreme  Being  alone  exifted  ; af- 
“ terwards  there  was  univerfal  darknefs  ; next  the  watery  ocean  was  produced, 
te  by  the  diffufion  of  virtue  ; then  did  the  Creator,  lord  of  the  univerfe,  rife 
“ out  of  the  ocean,  and  fucceffively  frame  the  fun  and  moon,  which  govern 
“ day  and  night,  whence  proceeds  the  revolution  of  years  ; and  after  them  he 
“ framed  heaven  and  earth,  the  fpace  between,  and  the  celeftial  region.”  The 
terms  with  which  the  text  begins,  both  fignify  truth,  but  here  explained  as  de- 
noting the  fupreme  Bka'hme,  on  the  authority  of  a text  quoted  from  the  veda  ; 
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“ Bra'hme  is  truth,  the  one  immutable  being.  He  is  truth  and  everlafling 
“ knowledge.”  ‘ During  the  period  of  general  annihilation,  fays  the  commen- 
‘ tator,  the  Supreme  Being  alone  exilied.  Aftefwards,  during  that  period,  night 
‘ was  produced ; in  other  words,  there  was  univerfal  darknefs.’  “ This  uni- 
“ v.erfe  exifted  only  in  darknefs,  imperceptible,  undefinable,  undifcoverable  by 
“ reafon,  and  undifcovered  by  revelation  as  if  it  were  wholly  immerfed  in 
“ deep.”  (Menu,  ch.  I.  v,  5.)  Next,  when  the  creation  began,  the  ocean  was 

oduced  by  an  unfeen  power  univerfally  diffufed  ; that  is,  the  element  of  wa- 
was  firfb  reproduced,  as  the  means  of  the  creation  : fC  He  firft,  with  a 
“ thought,  created  the  waters,  &c.”  (Menu,  ch.  I.  v.  8.)  Then  did  the 
Creator,  when  lord  of  the  univerfe,  rife  out  of  the  waters.  ‘ The  lord  of  the 

* univerfe,  annihilated  by  the  general  defi.ru  61  ion,  revived  with  his  own  crea- 

* tion  of  the  three  worlds.’  Heaven  is  here  explained  the  expanfe  of  the  fky 
above  the  region  of  the  liars.  The  celcllial  region  is  the  middle  w'orld  and 
heavens  above.  The  author  before  me,  has  added  numerous  quotations  on  the 
fublimity  and  efficacy  of  this  text,  which  Menu  compares  with  the  facrifice  of 
a horfe,  in  refpcdl  of  its  power  to  obliterate  fins. 

t “ 

After  bathing,  while  he  repeats  this  prayer,  the  prielt  fhould  again  plunge 
into  water,  thrice  repeating  the  text,  “ As  a tired  man  leaves  drops  of  fweat  at 
“ the  foot  of  a tree,  &c.”  Afterwards,  to  atone  for  greater  offences,  he  fhould 
meditate  the  Goyatri , &c.  during  three  fuppreffions  of  breath.  He  mull  alio 
recite  it  meafure  by  meafure,  hemiftich  by  hemiftich  ; and  laftly,  the  entire 
text  without  any  paufe.  As  an  expiation  of  the  fin  of  eating  with  men  of  very 
low  tribes,  or  of  coveting  or  accepting  what  fhould  not  be  received,,  a man 
fhould  plunge  into  water,  at  the  fame  time  reciting  a prayer  which  will  be 
quoted  on  another  occasion.  One  who  has  drunk  fpirituous  liquors  fhould 
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travcrfe  water  up  to  his  throat,  and  drink  as  much  expreffed  juice  of  the  moon- 
plant,  as  lie  can  take  up  in  the  hollow  of  both  hands,  while  he  meditates  the 
trilitcral  monofyllablc,  and  then  plunge  into  water,  reciting  the  fubjoined 
prayer,  “ O Rudra  ! hunt  not  our  offspring  and  defendants ; abridge  not  the 
“ period  of  our  lives  ; deftroy  not  our  cows  ; kill  not  our  horfes ; flay  not  our 
“ proud  and  irritable  folks  ; becaufe,  holding  oblations,  we  always  pray 
“ to  thee.” 

Having  finifhed  his  ablutions,  and  coming  out  of  the  water,  putting  on  his 
apparel  after  cleanfing  it,  having  wafhed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  having  lipped 
water,  the  pried  fits  down  to  worfliip  in  the  fame  mode,  which  was  directed 
after  the  early  bath  ; fubftituting,  however,  the  following  prayer,  in  lieu  of 
that  which  begins  with  the  words,  “ May  the  fun,  facrifice,  &c.”  “ May  the 

waters  purify  the  earth,  that  fhe,  being  cleanfed,  may  purify  me  : may  the 
“ lord  of  holy  knowledge  purify  her,  that  fhe  being  cleanfed  by  holinefs,  may 
“ purify  me  : may  the  waters  free  me,  from  every  defilement,  whatever  be  my 
<(  unclcannefs,  whether  I have  eaten  prohibited  food,  done  forbidden  a61s,  or 
“ accepted  the  gifts,  of  diilioneft  men.”  Another  difference  between  worfliip 
at  yoon  and  in  the  morning,  confifts  in  handing  before  the  fun  with  uplifted 
arms,  inllead  of  joining  the  hands  in  a hollow  form.  In  all  other  refpects  the 
form  of  adoration  is  fimilar. 

Having  concluded  this  ceremony,  and  walked  in  a round  beginning  through 
the  fouth,  and  faluted  the  fun,  the  prieh  may  proceed  to  ftudy  a portion  of  the 
I'c'Ja.  Turning  his  face  towards  the  eah,  with  his  right  hand  towards  the 
fouth,  and  his  left  hand  towards  the  north,  fitting  down  with  the  cufa  grafs  be- 
fore him,  holding  two  lacred  blades  of  grafs  on  the  tips  of  his  left  fingers,  and 
placing  his  right  hand  thereon,  with  the  palm  turned  upwards,  and  having  thus 
meditated  the  Gayatri,  the  priefl  fhould  recite  the  proper  text  on  commencing  the 
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lediure,  and  read  as  much  of  the  vedas  as  may  be  practicable  for  him,  continu- 
ing the  pradlice  daily  until  he  have  read  the  whole  of  the  vedas  ; and  then  re- 
commencing the  courfe. 

Prayer  on  beginning  a ledture  of  the  Rigveda : “ I praife  the  blazing  fire, 
M which  is  fird  placed  at  religious  rites,  which  eftecds  the  ceremony,  for  the 
“ benefit  of  the  votary,  which  performs  the  effential  part  of  the  rite,  which  is 
“ the  mod  liberal  giver  of  gems.” 

On  beginning  a lecdure  of  the  Yajurveda : u I gather  thee,  O branch  of  the 
“ veda,  for  the  fake  of  rain  ; I pluck  thee  for  the  fake  of  ftrength.  Calves  ! ye 
“ are  like  unto  air;  (that  is,  as  wind  fupplies  the  world  by  means  of  rain,  fo  do 
iC  ye  fupply  facrifices  by  the  milking  of  cows).  May  the  luminous  generator  of 
“ worlds,  make  you  attain  fuccefs  in  the  beft  of  facraments.” 

On  the  beginning  a lecture  of  the  Samaveda  : “ Regent  of  fire,  who  dod  ef- 
u fedl  all  religious  ceremonies,  approach  to  tade  my  offering  ; thou  who  art 
“ praifed  for  the  fake  of  oblations,  lit  down  on  this  grafs.” 

The  text  which  is  repeated  on  commencing  a lecture  of  the  Al'harva  veda 
has  been  already  quoted  on  another  oc’caiion  : (S  May  divine  waters  be  aulpi- 
<f  cious  to  us,  &c.” 

In  this  manner  fhould  a lecture  of  the  vedas , or  of  the  ve'Jangas,  of  tlic  la- 
cred  poems  and  mythological  hiftory  of  law  and  other  branches  of  found  litera- 
ture be  condmded.  The  pried  fhould  next  proceed  to  odor  barley,  t'da  and 
water  to  the  manes.  Turning  his  face  towards  the  eaft,  wearing  the  facriffcial 
cord  on  his  left  fhoulder,  he  fhould  fit  down  and  fpread  ciefa  grafs  before  him. 
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witix  the  tips,  pointing  towards  the  eafl.  Taking  grains  of  barley  in  his  right 
hand,  he  fhould  invoke  the  gods.  “ O affembled  gods  ! hear  my  call,  fit 
“ down  on  this  graft  j”  then  throwing  away  fome  grains  of  barley,  and  putting 
one  hand  over  the  other,  he  fhould  pray  in  thefe  words  : “ Gods  ! who  refide 
« in  the  ethereal  region,  in  the  world  near  us,  and  in  heaven  above  ; ye  whofe 
« tongues  are  flame,  and  who  fave  all  them  who  duly  perform  the  facraments, 
“ hear  my  call,  fit  down  on  this  grafs,  and  be  cheerful.”  Spreading  the  cnfa 
grafs,  the  tips  of  which  mull  point  towards  the  eaft,  and  placing  his  left  hand 
thereon,  and  his  right  hand  above  the  left,  he  mull  offer  grains  of  barley  and 
water  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  (which  are  parts  dedicated  to  the  gods,) 
holding  three  flraight  blades  of  grafs,  fo  that  the  tips  be  towards  his  thumb, 
and  repeating  this  prayer  : “ May  the  gods  be  fatisfied  ; may  the  holy  verfes, 
“ the  fcriptures,  the  devout  fuges,  the  facred  poems,  the  teachers  of  them,  and 
“ the  celeftial  quirifters,  be  fatisfied ; may  other  inflrudlors,  human  beings, 
“ minutes  of  time,  moments,  inftants  meafured  by  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
“ hours,  days,  fortnights,  months,  feafons,  and  years,  with  all  their  compo- 
“ nent  parts  be  fatisfied  herewith  Next  wearing  the  facrifieial  thread 
round  his  neck,  and  turning  towards  the  north,  he  fhould  offer  tilay  or  grains 
of  barley  with  water,  from  the  middle  of  his  hand  (which  is  a part  dedicated 
to  human  beings),  holding  in  it  cufa  grafs,  the  middle  of  which  mull  red  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand  : this  oblation  he  prefents  on  grafs,  the  tips  of  which 
are  pointed  towards  the  north  ; and  with  it  he  pronounces  thefe  words  : “ May 
“ Sanaca  be  fatisfied  ; may  Samandana,  San  a tana,  Capila,  Asuri, 

“ Bod hu,  and  Parchasicha,  be  fatisfied  herewith.”  Placing  the  thread,  &c.* 
on  his  right  fhoulder,  and  turning  towards  the  fouth,  he  muft  offer  tila  and  wa- 

* The  verb  is  repeated  with  each  term,  “ May  the  holy  verfes  he  fatisfied  ; may  the  vedas  be 
“ fatisfied,  See." 
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ter  from  the  root  of  his  thumb  (which  is  apart  facred  to  the  progenitors  of 
mankind)  holding  bent  grafs  thereon  ; this  oblation  he  fhould  prefent  upon  a 
veffel  of  rhinoceros’  horn  placed  on  grafs,  the  tips  of  which  are  pointed  towards 
the  fouth  ; and  with  it  he  fays,  “ May  fire,  which  receives  oblations,  pre- 
“ fented  to  our  forefather  be  fatisfied  herewith  ; may  the  moon,  the  judge  of 
“ departed  fouls,  the  fun,  the  progenitors  who  are  purified  by  fire,  thofe  who 
<f  are  named  from  their  drinking  the  juice  of  the  moon-plant,  and  thofe  who 
“ are  denominated  from  fitting  on  holy  grafs,  be  fatisfied  herewith!”  lie  mult 
then  make  a fimilar  oblation, faying,  “May  Na'ra's'arya,  Pa'ra's'arya,S'uca, 
“ Sa'calya,  Yaj'nyawalcya,  Ja'tucarn'a,  Ca'tya'yana,  'Apastamba, 
“ Baud’ha'yana,  Va'chacut'i',  Vacjava'pi',  Hu'hu',  Lo'ca'cshi',  Mai- 
“ tra'yan'i',  and  Aindra'yan'i',  be  fatisfied  herewith.”  He  afterwards  offers 
three  oblations  of  water  mixed  with  iita,  from  the  hollow  of  both  hands  joined, 
and  this  he  repeats  fourteen  times  with  the  different  titles  of  Yama,  which  are 
confidered  as  fourteen  diflindl  forms  of  the  fame  deity.  “ Salutation  to  Yama, 
“ falutation  to  Dhermaraja,  or  the  king  of  deities,  to  death,  to  Antaca 
“ or  the  deftroyer,  to  Vai^aswata  or  the  child  of  the  fun,  to  time,  to  the 
“ flayer  of  all  beings,  to  Audhumbara  or  Yama  fpringing  out  of  the  race- 
“ miferous  fig  tree,  to  him  who  reduces  all  things  to  afhes,  to  the  dark-blue 
“ deity,  to  him  who  refides  in  the  fupreme  abode,  to  him  whofe  belly  is  like 
“ that  of  a wolf,  to  the  variegated  being,  to  the  wonderful  inflidtor  of  pains.” 
Taking  up  grains  of  lila,  and  throwing  them  away,  while  he  pronounces  this 
addrefs  to  fire  : “ Eagerly  we  place  and  fupport  thee  ; eagerly  we  give  thee 
“ fuel  ; do  thou  fondly  invite  the  progenitors,  who  love  thee,  to  tafie  this  pious 
« oblation.”  Let  him  invoke  the  progenitors  of  mankind  in  thefe  words  : 
« May  our  progenitors,  who  are  worthy  of  drinking  the  juice  of  the  moon- 
plant,  and  they  who  arc  purified  by  fire,  approach  us  through  the  paths 
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“ which  are  travelled  by  gods  ; and  pleafed  with  the  food  prefented  at  the  fa- 
u crament,  may  they  afk  for  more,  and  preferve  u$  from  evil.”  lie  fhould 
then  offer  a triple  oblation  of  water  with  both  hands,  reciting  the  following 
text,  and  faying,  “ I offer  this  tila  and  water  to  my  father,  fuch  a one  fprung 
“ from  fuch  a family.”  He  mud  offer  fimilar  oblations  to  his  paternal  grand- 
father, great  grandfather  ; and  another  fet  of  fimilar  oblations  to-  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  to  the  father  and  grandfather  of  that  anceftor  ; a fimilar  ob- 
lation muff  be  prefented  to  his  mother,  and  fingle  oblations  to  his  paternal 
grandmother  and  great  grandmother  : three  more  oblations  are  prefented,  each 
to  three  perfons,  paternal  uncle,  brother,  fon,  grandfons,  daughter’s  fon,  fon-in- 
law,  maternal  uncles,  filler’s  fon,  father’s  filler’s  fon,  mother’s  filler,  and'  other 
relations.  The  text  alluded  to  bears  this  meaning  : “ Waters  be  the  food  of 
“ our  progenitors ; fatisfy  my  parents,  ye  who  convey  nourifhment,  which  is 
‘‘  the  drink  of  immortality,  the  fluid  of  .libations,  the  milky  liquor,  the  con- 
!<  fined  and  promifed  food  of  the  manes.” 

The  ceremony  may  be  concluded  with  three  voluntary  oblations ; the  firft 
prefented  like  the  oblations  to  deities,  looking  towards  the  eaff,  and  with  the 
facrifkial  cord  placed  on  his  left  fnoulder.  The  fecond  like  that  offered  to 
progenitors,  looking  towards  the  feuth,  and  with  theftring  palled  over  his  right 
fhoulder.  The  prayers  which  accompany  thefe  offerings  are  fubjoined  : iff. 
“ May  the  gods,  demons,  benevolent  genii,  huge  ferpents,  heavenly  quiriflers, 

fierce  giants,  blood  thirfly  favages,  unmelodious  guardians  of  the  celeflial  trea- 
“ fare,  fuccefsful  genii, fpirits  called  Cujhmanda,  trees, and  all  animals,  which  move 
<£  in  air  or  in  water,  which  live  on  earth,  and  feed  abroad,  may  all  thefe  quickly 
<f  obtain  contentment,  through  the  water  prefented  by  me.”  2nd.  “ To  fatisfy 
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“ them  who  are  detained  in  'all  the  hells  and  places  of  torment,  this  water  is 
“ prefented  by  me.”  3.  “ May  thofe,  who  are,  and  thofe  who  are  not,  of 
<£  kin  to  me,  and  thofe  who  were  allied  to  me  in  a former  exigence,  and  all 
“ who  defire  oblations  of  water  from  me  obtain  perfect  contentment.'”  The 
firft  text  which  is  taken  from  the  Samaveda  differs  a little  from  the  Yajurveda. 
“ Gods,  benevolent  genii,  huge  fcrpents,  nymphs,  demons,  wicked  beings, 
“ fnakes,  birds  of  mighty  wing,  trees,  giants  ; and  all  who  traverfe  the  ethe- 
i(  real  region,  genii  wdio  cherilh  fcience,  animals  that  live  in  water  or  traverfe 
“ the  atmolphere,  creatures  that  have  no  abode,  and  all  living  animals  which 
“ exift  in  fin  or  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ; to  fatisfy  them  is  this  water  prefented 
<(  by  me.”  Afterwards,  the  prieft  fhould  wring  his  lower  garment  pronouncing 
this  text : “ May  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  my  family,  and  have  died, 
“ leaving  no  fon  nor  kinfman,  bearing  the  fame  name,  be  contented  with  this 
wrater  which  I prefent  by  wringing  . it  from  my  vefturc.”  Then  placing  his 
facrificial  cord  on  his  left  fhoulder,  Tipping  water,  and  railing  up  his  arms, 
let  him  contemplate  the  fun,  reciting  a prayer  infcrted  above  : <c  He  who  tra- 
“ vels  die  appointed  path,  &c.”  The  pried  fhould  afterwards  prefent  an  obla- 
tion of  water  to  the  fun  pronouncing  the  text  of  the  Vijhnu  pur  an  a which  has 
been  already  cited,  “ Salutation  to  the  fun,”  8tc.  He  then  concludes  the 
whole  ceremony  by  worfhipping  the  fun  with  a prayer  above  quoted  : “ Tiiou 
“ art  felf-exiftent,”  & c.  by  making  a circuit  through  the  fouth  while  he  pro- 
nounces, “ I follow  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;”  and  by  offering  water  from 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  while  he  falutes  the  regents  of  fpace  and  other  Deities'. 
“ Salutation  to  fpace  ; to  the  regents  of  fpace,  to  Bra'hma,  to  the  earth,  to  falii- 
“ tary  herbs,  to  fire,  to  fpeech,  to  the  lord  of  fpeech,  to  the  pervader,  and  to 
“ the  mighty  Deity.” 


C.  E.  CAR- 
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C E.  CARRINGTON,  ESQ. 

Secretary  to  the  Afiatick  Society. 

Sir, 

THE  facrifice  of  human  and  other  victims,  and  the  facrificial 
rites  celebrated  by  the  Hindus , having  being  reprefented  to  me  as  a fubjedt  of 
curious  inveftigation,  which,  from  a comparifon  with  the  ceremonies  ufed  on 
fimilar  occasions,  by  other  ancient  nations,  might  perhaps  be  interefting,  as 
well  to  the  Society,  as  to  the  learned  in  Europe , I procured  the  CaVica  Pii7‘an,  in. 
which  I was  given  to  underltand,  I fhould  meet  with  full  information  on  the 
fubjedt.  To  effedt  this  purpofe,  I tranflated  the  RuJhiradhydya  or  fanguinary 
chapter,  which  treats  of  human,  as  well  as  of  other  facrifices,  in  which  blood 
is  fhed.  I hope  alfo  in  my  next  communication,  to  lay  before  the  Society,  a 
full  account  of  the  Goddefs  Cali,  to  whom  thefe  facrifices  are  made,  and 
of  the  Bhairdvas,  Tons  of  Siva,  to  two  of  whom  the  chapter  is  addrefled  by 
Siva, 


I am.  See.  &c.  &c. 


Calcutta,  Augufi  15th,  } 7Q6. 


W.  C-  Blaouiere^ 
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XXIII. 


THE  RUDHIRA'DHYA'YA, 

OR  SANGUINARY  CHAPTER ; 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  CALICA  PUR AN. 

BY  W.  C.  BLAQUIERE,  ESQ. 

SALUTATION  TO  CALICA. 

[Shiva  addrejfes  Beta I,  Bhairava,  and  Bhairava.~\ 

J Will  relate  you,  my  fons,  the  ceremonies  and  rules  to  be  obferved  in  facri- 
fices,  which  being  duly  attended  to  are  productive  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  forms  laid  down  in  the  vaijhnaivi  Tantra , are  to  be  followed  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  may  be  obferved  by  facrificers  to  all  Deities. 

Birds,  tortoifes,  allegators,  fifh,  nine  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  buffaloes,, 
bulls,  he-goats,  ichneumons,  wild  boars,  rhinocerofes,  antelopes,  guanas, 
rein-deer,  lions,  tygers,  men,  and  blood  drawn  from  the  offerer’s  own  body, 
are  looked  upon  as  proper  oblations  to  the  Goddefs  Chandica,  the  Bhairavas , &c» 

It  is  through  facrifkes  that  princes  obtain  blifs,  heaven,  and  victory  over 
their  enemies. 

"The  pleafure  which  the  Goddefs  receives  from  an  oblation  of  the  blood  of  fTfli 
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and  tortoifes  is  of  one  month’s  duration,  and  three  from  that  of  a crocodile.  By 
the  blood  of  the  nine  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  the  Goddefs  is  fatisfied  nine 
months,  and  for  that  fpace  of  time  continues  propitious  to  the  offerer’s  welfare. 
The  blood  of  the  wild  bull  and  guana  give  pleafure  for  one  year,  and  that  of 
the  antelope  and  wild  boar  for  twelve  years.  The  Sarabhas  * blood  fatisfies 
the  Goddefs  for  twenty-five  years,  and  buffalo’s  and  rhinoceros’s  blood  for  a 
hundred,  and  that  of  the  tyger  an  equal  number.  That  of  the  lion,  rein- 
deer, and  the  human  fpecies  produces  pleafure,  which  laffs  a thoufand  years. 
The  ffefh  of  thefe,  feverally,  gives  the  Goddefs  pleafure  for  the  fame  duration 
of  time  as  their  blood.  Nowt  attend  to  the  different  fruits  attending  an  offer- 
ing of  the  flefii  ofa  rhinoceros  or  antelope,  as  alio  of  the  fifh  called  rohita. 

The  flefh  of  the  antelope  and  rhinoceros  pleafes  the  Goddefs  five  hundred 
years  and  the  rohita  fifh  and  Bardhrinafa  give  my  beloved  (i.  e.  the  Goddefs 
Cali  delight  for  three  hundred  years.) 

A fpotlefs  goat,  who  drinks  only  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whofe  limbs 
are  flender,  and  who  is  the  prime  among  a herd,  is  called  a Bardhrinafa, 
and  is  reckoned  as  the  beft  of  Havyas , (i.  e.  offerings  to  the  Deities)  ; and 
Cavyfis,  (i.  e.  offerings  to  deceafed  progenitors.) 

The  bird  whofe  throat  is  blue  and  head  red  and  legs  black  with  white  fea- 
thers, is  called  alfo  Bardhrinafa , and  is  king  of  the  birds,  and  the  favorite  of 
me  and  Vishnu. 

By  a human  facrifice  attended  by  the  forms  laid  down,  Devi  is  pleafed 

* Sarabhas,  an  animal  of  a very  fierce  nature,  faid  to  have  eight  feet. 
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one  thoufand  years,  and  by  a facrifice  of  three  men,  one  hundred  thoufand  years. 
By  human  rlcfh,  Cumae  hyu,  Chandica,  and  Bhalrdvd  who  aftiimes  my  fhape, 
are  pleafed  one  thoufand  years.  An  oblation  of  blood  which  has  been  rendered 
pure  by  holy  texts,  is  equal  to  ambrofia ; the  head  and  flefh  alfo  afford  much 
delight  to  the  Goddefs  Chandica.  Let  therefore  the  learned,  when  paying 
adoration  to  the  Goddefs,  offer  blood  and  the  head,  and  when  performing  the 
facrifice  to  fire,  make  oblations  of  flefh. 

Let  the  performer  of  the  facrifice  be  cautious  never  to  offer  bad  flefh,  as  the 
head  and  blood  are  looked  upon  by  themfelves  equal  to  ambrofia. 

The  gourd,  fugar  cane,  fpirituous  liqours,  and  fermented  liquors  are  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  other  offerings,  and  pleafe  the  Goddefs  for  the  fame 
duration  of  time  as  the  facrifice  of  a goat. 

The  performance  of  the  facrifice,  with  a Chdndrahdfa , or  catri  (two  weapons 
of  the  ax  kind)  is  rekeoned  the  beft  mode,  and  with  a hatchet  or  knife,  or 
faw,  or  a fangcul,  the  fecond  beft,  and  the  beheading  with  a hoe  a Bhallac 
(an  inftrument  of  the  fpade  kind),  the  inferior  mode. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  weapons,  no  others  of  the  fpear  or  arrow  kind  ought  ever 
to  be  ufed  in  performing  a facrifice,  as  the  offering  is  not  accepted  by  the 
Goddefs,  and  the  giver  of  it  dies.  He  who,  with  his  hands,  tears  off  the  head 
of  the  confecrated  animal,  or  bird,  fhall  be  confidered  equally  guilty  with 
him  who  has  flain  a Brdlmen,  and  fhall  undergo  great  fufferings. 

Let  not  the  learned  ufe  the  ax,  before  they  have  invoked  it  by  holy 
texts,  which  have  been  mentioned  heretofore,  and  framed  by  the  learned 
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for  the  occalion  ; let  thole  I now  tell  you,  be  joined  to  them  and  the  ax  invoked, 
and  particularly  fo,  where  the  facrifice  is  to  be  made  to  the  Goddefies  Durgd , 
and  Canute  hya. 

Let  the  facrificer  repeat  the  word  Ca'ri  twice,  then  the  words  Devi  Bajref- 
wari,  then  Lawhd  Ddnddyai,  Namah  ! which  words  may  be  rendered  Hall ! 
Cali,  Call  ! Hail ! Devi  ! goddefs  of  thunder,  Hail  iron  feeptered  Goddefs  1 
Let  him  then  take  the  ax  in  his  hand,  and  again  invoke  the  fame  by  the  Cdl- 
ratriyd  text  as  follows. 

Let  the  fieri ficer  fay  Hrang  firing . Cali,  Cali  ! O horrid  toothed  Goddefs  ; 
eat,  cut,  deftroy  all  the  malignant,  cut  with  this  ax  ; bind,  bind  ; feize,  feize  ; 
drink  blood  ; fpheng,  fpheng  ; fecure,  fecure.  Salutations  to  Cali . Thus  ends 
the  Calratriya  Mantra. 

The  Charga  (the  ax)  being  invoked  by  this  text  called  the  Calratriya  Man- 
tra, Cdlrdtri  (the  Goddefs  of  darknefs)  herfelf  prefides  over  the  ax  uplifted  for 
the  deftrudtion  of  the  facrificer’s  enemies. 

The  facrificers  muft  make  ufe  of  all  the  texts  dire&ed  previous  to  the  facri- 
fice,  and  alfo  of  the  following,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  victim. 

Beads  were  created  by  the  felf-exif  ing,  himfelf  to  be  immolated  at  facrifices  : 
I therefore  immolate  thee,  without  incurring  any  fin  in  depriving  thee  of  life. 

Let  the  facrificer  then  name  the  Deity  to  whom  the  facrifice  is  made, 
and  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  performed ; and  by  the  above  text  immolate  the- 

victim 
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vi&im,  whofc  face  is  to  be  towards  the  north,  or  elfe  let  the  facrificer  turn 
his  own  face  to  the  north,  and  the  victim’s  to  the  eaft.  Having  immolated, 
the  victim,  let  him  without  fail  mix  fait,  &c.  as  before  mentioned  with  the 
blood. 

The  vefl'el  in  which  the  blood  is  to  be  prefented,  is  to  be  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  offerer,  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  brafs,  or  leaves  fewed  toge- 
ther, or  of  earth,  or  of  tutenague,  or  of  any  of  the  fpecics  of  wood  ufed  in 
facrifi  ces. 

Let  it  not  be  prefented  in  an  iron  vefl'el,  nor  in  one  made  of  the  hide  of  an 
animal,  or  the  bark  of  a tree  ; nor  in  a pewter,  tin,  or  leaden  vefl'el.  Let  not  the 
blood  be  reprefented  in  the  holy  vefl'el  named frub  and  fruch,  nor  on  the  ground. 
Let  it  not  be  prefented  in  the  GJiala  (i.  e.  an  earthen  jar  always  ufed  in  other 
religious  ceremonies.)  Let  it  not  be  prefented  by  pouring  it  on  the  ground,  or 
into  any  of  the  veflels  ufed  at  other  times  for  offering  food  to  the  Deity. 
Let  not  the  good  man  who  withes  for  profperity,  offer  the  blood  in  any  of 
of  thele  veflels.  Human  blood  muff;  always  be  prefented  in  a metalic  or  ear- 
then vefl'el ; and  never  on  any  account  in  a vefl'el  made  of  leaves,  or  fimilar 
fubffance. 

The  offering  a horfe,  except  at  the  Afwamedha  facrifice,  is  wrong,  as  alfo  of- 
fering an  elephant,  except  at  the  Gaja  Medha  ; let  therefore  the  ruler  of  men 
obferve  never  to  offer  them  except  on  thofe  occaflons.  And  on  no  account 
whatfoever  let  him  offer  them  to  the  Goddefs  Devi , ufing  the  wild  bull  called 
Chdnrara  as  a fubftitute  for  the  horfe,  when  the  occafion  requires  one. 
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Let  not  a BrMimen  ever  offer  a lion  or  a tyger,  or  his  own  blood,  or  fpL 
tuous  liquors  to  the  Goddefs  Devi.  If  a Brahmen  facrifices  either  a lion,  a 
tyger,  or  a man,  he  goes  to  hell,  and  paffes  but  a fhort  time  in  this  world  at- 
tended  with  mifery  and  misfortune. 

If  a Brahmen  offers  his  own  blood,  his  guilt  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flayer  of 
a Brahmen  ; and  if  he  offers  fpirituous  liquors,  he  is  no  longer  a Brahmen. 

Let  not  a CJhefiree  offer  an  antelope  : if  he  does,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  a 
Brahmen  flayer  ; where  the  facrifice  of  lions,  of  tygers,  or  of  the  human 
.pecies  is  required,  let  the  three  firft  claffes  a&  thus  : having  formed  the  image 
j i the  lion,  tyger,  or  human  fhape  with  butter,  pafte,  or  barley  meal,  let  them 
facrifice  the-  fame  as  if  a living  vidtim,  the  ax  being  firft  invoked  by  the 
text  Noma , See. 

Where  the  facrifice  of  a number  of  animals  is  to  take  place  it  is  fufficient  to 
bring  and  prefent  two  or  three  to  the  Deity,  which  ferves  as  a confecration  of 
the  whole.  I have  now  related  to  you,  O Bhairavd,  in  general  terms,  the  cere- 
monies and  forms  of  facrifices  : attend  now  to  the  different  texts  to  be  ufed  on 
the  feveral  different  occafions. 

When  a buffalo  is  prefented  to  Devi , Bhaivareey  or  Bhatravi  let  the  facri- 
ficer  ufe  the  following  Mantra  in  invoking  the  victim. 

“ In  the  manner  that  thou  deftroyeft  horfes,  in  the  manner  that  thou  carrieft 
ff  Chandha , deflroy  my  enemies,  and  bear  profperity  to  me,  O buffalo  ! 
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“ O Heed  of  death,  of  exquifite  and  unperi {liable  form,  produce  me  long 
c‘  life  and  fame.  Salutation  to  thee,  O buflalo  !” 

Let  him  then  addrefs  the  Charga  (ax)  calling  it  Guha  Jala , i.  e.  the  cavern- 
born,  and  befprinkle  it  with  water,  faying,  “ Thou  art  the  inftrument  ufed  in 
“ facrifices  to  the  gods  and  anceftors,  O ax  ! of  equal  might  with  the  wild 
“ rhinoceros,  cut  afunder  my  evils.  O cavern-born  ! falutation  to  thee  again 
<c  again.” 

At  the  facrifice  of  an  antelope,  the  following  Mantra  is  to  be  ufed  : 

lc  O antelope  1 reprefentative  of  Bra'hma,  the  emblem  of  his  glory,  thou 
c<  who  art  even  as  the  four  vedas , and  learned,  grant  me  extenfive  wifdom  and 
“ and  celebrity.” 

At  the  facrifice  of  a Sdrabha,  let  the  following  Mantra  be  ufed  : <c  O eight - 
“ footed  animal  ! O fportful  native  of  the  Chandra  Bhaga  mountains  ! thou 
t(  eight-formed  long-armed  animal  * ; thou  who  art  called  Bhairava : falutation 
“ to  thee  again  and  again  ! affume  the  terrifick  form,  under  which  thou  de- 

ftroyeft  the  wild  boar,  and  in  the  fame  manner  deftroy  my  enemies.” 

At  the  facrifice  of  a lion  : “ O Heki,  who,  in  the  fhape  of  a lion,  beareft 
“ Chandica,  bear  my  evils  and  avert  my  misfortunes.  Thy  fhape,  O lion  ! was 
“ affirmed  by  Heri,  to  punifh  the  wicked  part  of  the  human  race,  and  under 
“ that  form,  by  truth,  the  tyrant  Hiranya  Cajipu  was  deftroyed.”  I have  now 
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related  to  thee,  O Bhairava,  who  art  void  of  fin,  the  mode  of  paying  adora* 
tion  to  the  lion. 

Now  attend  to  the  particulars  relative  to  the  offering  ofhuman  blood. 

Let  a human  victim  be  facrificed  at  a place  of  holy  worfhip,  or  at  a cemetery 
where  dead  bodies  are  buried.  Let  the  oblation  be  performed  in  the  part  of  the 
cemetery  called  Heruca , which  has  been  already  defcribed,  or  at  a temple  of 
Caraachya , or  on  a mountain.  Now  attend  to  the  mode. 

: > . * ffr.  . -rr,  0 '•  . . A , ‘ ' 4 > 

. . ^ *1  . ■ J r ...  ■ ) . . JU  C A - 

The  cemetery  reprefents  me,  and  is  called  Bhairava,  it  has  alfo  a part  called 
Tantrunga  ; the  cemetery  muft  be  divided  into  thefe  two  divifions,  and  a third 
called  Heruca. 

The  human  vidtim  is  to  be  immolated  in  the  eaft  divifion,  which  is  facred  to 
Bhairava  ; the  head  is  to.  be  prefented  in  the  fouth  divifion,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  place  of  fculls  facred  to  Bhairavi,  and  the  blood  is  to  be  prefented 
in  the  weft  divifion,  which  is  denominated  Heruca. 

Having  immolated  a human  vidtim,  with  all  the  requifite  ceremonies  at  a ce- 
metery or  holy  place,  let  the  facrificer  be  cautious  not  to  call  eyes  upon  the 
vidtim. 

On  other  occafions  alfo,  let  not  the  facrificer  caft  eyes  upon  the  vidtim  im- 
molated, but  prefent  the  head  with  eyes  averted. 

The  vidtim  muft  be  a perfon  of  good  appearance,  and  be  prepared  by  ablu- 
tions, and  requifite  ceremonies,  fuch  as  eating  confecrated  food  the  day  be- 
fore. 
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fore,  and  by  abitinence  from  flcfh.  and  venery  ; and  muft  be  adorned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  and  befmeared  with  fandal  wood. 

Then  caufing  the  vidtim  to  face  the  north,  let  the  facrificer  worfhip  the  fe- 
veral  deities,  preflding  over  the  different  parts  of  the  vidlim’s  body  : let  the 
worfhip  be  then  paid  to  the  vidtim  himfelf  by  his  name. 

Let  him  worfhip  Brahma  in  the  vidtim’s  Brahma  Rhandra,  i.  e.  cave  of 
Brahma , cavity  in  the  fkull,  under  the  fpot  where  the  falurre  coronalis  and  fa- 
gittalis  meet  *.  Let  him  worfhip  the  earth  in  his  nofe,  faying,  Medinyaih 
namah,  and  calling  a flower ; in  his  ears,  acasa,  the  fubtil  ether,  faying, 
dcajaya  namah  ; in  his  tongue,  farvata  niuc'ha,  (i.  e.  Brahma  Agni,  &c.  the  re- 
gents of  fpeech,  &c.)  faying,  farvata  mud  hay  a namah  ; the  different  fpecies  of 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  Vijhnu  in  his  mouth.  Let  him  worfliip  the  moon  on  his 
forehead,  and  Indra  on  his  right  cheek,  fire  on  his  left  cheek,  death  on  his 
throat,  at  the  tips  of  his  hair  the  regent  of  the  fouth-weft  quarter,  and  Vanina 
between  the  eye-brows  ; on  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  let  him  pay  adoration  to 
wind,  and  on  the  flioulders  to  Dhanefwara , (i.  e.  god  of  riches,)  then  wor- 
fhipping  the  sarpa  raja , (i.  e.  king  of  ferpents,)  on  the  ftoinach  of  the  vidtim, 
let  him  pronounce  the  following  Mantra  : 

iC  O bell  of  men  ! O moft  aufpicious  ! O thou  who  art  an  aflemblage  of  all 
“ the  deities,  and  moft  exquifite  ! bellow  thy  protection  on  me,  fave  me,  thy 
“ devoted,  fave  my  fons,  my  cattle,  and  kindred;  preferve  the  Hate,  the  mi- 
cc  nillers  belonging  to  it,  and  all  friends,  and  as  death  is  unavoidable,  part 
“ with  (thy  organs  of)  life,  doing  an  adt  of  benevolence.  Bellow  upon  me, 


* This  is  done  by  catling  a flower  there,  faying,  Brabmaye  namah  ; falutation  to  Brahma. 
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“ O moft  aufpicious ! the  blifs  which  is  obtained  by  the  moft  auftere  devotion, 
<c  by  aefts  of  charity  and  performance  of  religious  ceremonies ; and  at  the  fame 
u time,  O moft  excellent  ! attain  fupreme  blifs  thyfelf.  May  thy  aufpices,  O 
cc  moft  aufpicious  ! keep  me  fecure  from  Rdcjhajas , Pifachos , terrors,  ferpents, 
“ bad  princes,  enemies,  and  other  evils  ; and  death  being  inevitable,  charm 
“ Bhdgavati  in  thy  laft  moments  by  copious  ftreams  of  blood  fpouting  from  the 
i(  arteries  of  thy  flefhy  neck.” 

Thus  let  the  facrificer  worfhip  the  vieftim,  adding  whatever  other  texts  are 
applicable  to  the  occafton,  and  have  been  before  mentioned. 

When  this  has  been  done,  O my  children  ! the  vidtim  is  even  as  myfelf,  and 
the  guardian  deities  of  the  ten  quarters  take  place  in  him  ; then  Brcihna  and 
all  the  other  deities  aftemble  in  the  viritim,  and  be  he  ever  fo  great  a tinner,  he 
becomes  pure  from  fin  ; and  when  pure,  his  blood  changes  to  ambrofia,  and  he 
gains  the  love  of  Me  hade -vi,  the  Goddefs  of  the  Yog  Niddrd , (i.  e.  the  tranquil 
repofe  of  the  mind  from  an  abfiraftion  of  ideas  ; ) who  is  the  Goddefs  of  the  whole 
univerfe,  the  very  univerfe  itfclf.  lie  does  not  return  for  a confiderable  length 
of  time  in  the  human  form,  but  becomes  a ruler  of  the  Gann  Devafds,  and  is. 
much  refpedted  by  me  myfelf.  The  vidtim  who  is  impure  from  fin  or  ordure 
and  urine,  Cdmachyd  will  not  even  hear  named. 

By  the  repetitions  of  the  texts,  and  forms  laid  down  for  the  facrifice  of  buf- 
falos, and  other  animals,  their  bodies  become  pure  and  their  blood  acceptable 

i\)  the  Goddefs  Shred. 


On 
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On  occalions  of  facrifices  to  other  deities  alfo,  both  the  deities  and  victims 
muft  be  worfhipped,  previous  to  the  immolation. 

The  blind,  the  crippled,  the  aged,  the  lick,  the  afflicted  with  ulcers,  the 
hermophradite,  the  imperfectly  formed,  the  fcarred,  the  timid,  the  leprous, 
the  dwarfifh,  and  the  perpetrator  of  meha  pataca,  (heinous  offences,  fuch  as 
flaying  a Brahmen , drinking  fpirits,  Healing  gold,  or  defiling  a fpiritual 
teacher’s  bed,)  one  under  twelve  years  of  age,  one  who  is  impure  from  the 
death  of  a kinfman,  &c.  one  who  is  impure  from  the  death  of  meha  guru , (fa- 
ther and  mother,)  which  impurity  lalis  one  whole  year  : thefe  feverally  are  unlit 
fubjeCts  for  immolation,  even  though  rendered  pure  by  facred  texts. 

Let  not  the  female,  whether  quadruped  or  bird,  or  a woman  be  ever  facrL 
Heed  ; the  facrificer  of  either  will  indubitably  fall  into  hell,  where  the  victims 
of  cither  the  bealts  or  birds  creation,  are  very  numerous,  the  immolation  of  a 
female  is  excufeable  ; but  this  rule  does  not  hold  good,  as  to  the  human  fpecies. 

Let  not  a bealt  be  offered  under  three  months  old,  or  a bird  who  is  under 
three  pacjha  (forty-live  days).  Let  not  a bealt  or  bird  who  is  blind,  diffident 
in  a limb,  or  ill-formed,  be  offered  to  Devi,  nor  one  who  is  in  any  refpeCt  un- 
lit, from  the  reafons  which  have  been  fet  forth,  when  fpeaking  of  the  human 
race  ; let  not  animals  and  birds  with  mutilated  tails,  or  ears,  or  broken  teeth, 
or  horns,  be  prefented  on  any  account. 

Let  not  a Brahmen  or  a ChanJala  be  facrificed  ; nor  a prince  ; nor  that  which 
has  been  already  prefented  to  a Brahmen , or  a deity  ; nor  the  offspring 
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of  a prince,  nor  one  who  has  conquered  in  battle ; nor  the  offspring  of  a 
Brahmen , or  of  a CJhcttree  ; nor  a childlefs  brother,  nor  a father,  nor  a learned 
perfon,  nor  one  who  is  in  unwilling,  nor  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  facrificer. 
Thofe  not  here  named,  and  animals,  and  birds  of  unknown  fpecies  are  unfit. 
If  thefe  named  are  not  forthcoming,  let  their  place  be  fupplied  by  a male 
afs  or  camel.  If  other  animals  are  forthcoming,  the  facrifice  of  a tyger, 
camel,  or  afs  muft  be  avoided. 

Having  fir  ft  worflripped  the  vieftim,  whether  human,  beaft,  or  bird,  as  di- 
refted,  let  the  facrificer,  immolate'  him  uttering  the  Mantra  directed  for  the 
occafion,  and  addrefs  the  deity  with  the  text  laid  down  before. 

Let  the  head  and  blood  of  a human  vidtim  be  prefented  on  the  right  fide  of 
Devi,  and  the  facrificer  addrefs  her  ftanding  in  front.  Let  the  head  and  blood  of  a 
goat  be  prefented  on  the  left,  and  the  head  and  blood  of  a buffalo  in  front. 
Let  the  head  and  blood  of  birds  be  prefented  on  the  left,  and  the  blood  of  a 
perfon’s  own  body  in  front.  Let  the  ambrofia  proceeding  from  the  heads  of 
carniverous  animals  and  birds  be  prefented  on  the  left  hand,  as  alfo  the  blood 
of  all  aquatic  animals. 

Let  the  antelope’s  head  and  blood,  and  that  of  the  tortoife,  rhinoceros  and 
hare  and  crocodile,  and  fifh  be  prefented  in  front. 

Let  a lion’s  head  and  blood,  be  prefented  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  rhi  - 
noceros’s  alfo  ; let  not,  on  any  account,  the  head  or  blood  of  a vidtim  ever  be 
prefented  behind  the  Deity,  but  on  the  right,  left,  and  in  front. 

Let 
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Let  the  confecratcd  lamp,  be  placed  either  on  the  right  hand,  or  in  front 
but  on  no  account,  on  the  left.  Let  incenfe  be  burnt  on  the  left,  and  in 
front,  but  not  on  the  right  hand.  Let  perfumes,  flowers,  and  ornaments, 
be  prefented  in  front  j with  refpedl  to  the  different  parts  of  the  circle,  where  to 
prefent  the  offerings,  the  mode  already  laid  down  may  be  obferved.  Let 
Mddira  (fpirituous  liquor)  be  prefented  behind  other  liquids  on  the  left. 

Where  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  offer  fpirits,  let  the  three  firfl  claffes  of 
men  fupply  their  place,  by  cocoanut  juice  in  a brafs  vcffel,  or  honey  in  a cop- 
per one.  Even  in  a time  of  calamity,  let  not  a man  of  the  three  firfl  claffes, 
offer  fpirituous  liquor,  except  that  made  from  flowers,  or  flewed  diflies.  Let 
princes,  minifters  of  ftate,  counfellors,  and  venders  of  fpirituous  liquors,  make 
human  facrifices,  for  the  purpofe  of  attaining  profperity  and  wealth. 

If  a human  facrifice  is  performed,  without  the  confent  of  the  prince,  the  per- 
former incurs  fin.  In  cafes  of  imminent  danger  or  war,  facrifices  may  be  per- 
formed at  pleafure,  by  princes- themfelves  and  their  minifters,  but  by  none  elfe. 


The  day  previous  to  a human  facrifice,  let  the  vidlim  be  prepared  by  the 
text  Manastac , and  three  Devi  Suctahs,  and  the  texts  Gandhd  dwarfing  ; and  by 
touching  his  head  with  the  ax,  and  befmearing  the  ax  with  fandal,  &c.  per- 
fumes, and  then  taking  fome  of  the  fandal,  &c.  from  off  the  ax,  and  befmearing 
the  victim's  neck  therewith,. 


Then 
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Then  let  the  text  Ambe  A'mbice,  See.  and  the  Rowdra  and  Bhairava  texts 
be  ufed,  and  Devi  herfelf  will  guard  the  vidtim  who,  when  thus  purified, 
malady  does  not  approach  him,  nor  does  his  mind  fuller  any  derangement  from 
grief  and  fimilar  caufes,  nor  does  the  death  or  birth  of  a kinfman  render  him 
impure. 

Now  liften  to  the  good  and  bad  ome?is,  to  be  drawn  from  the  falling  of  the 
head,  when  fevered  from  the  body. 

If  the  head  falls  towards  the  north-eaft,  or  fouth-weft,  the  prince  of  the 
country  and  offerer  of  the  facrifice  will  both  perifh. 

If  the  human  head,  when  fevered  from  the  body,  falls  in  the  following  quar- 
ters, the  following  omens  are  to  be  drawn. 

If  in  the  eaft,  wealth  ; if  in  the  fouth-weft,  power  ; if  in  the  fouth,  terror  ; 
if  in  the  weft,  profit ; if  in  the  north-weft,  a fon  $ if  in  the  north,  riches. 

Liften  now  to  the  omens  to  be  drawn  from  the  falling  of  the  head  of  a buf- 
falo, when  fevered  from  the  body. 

If  in  the  north,  property  ; the  north-eaft,  lofs  ; in  the  eaft,  dominion  ; 
fouth-eaft,  wealth  ; the  fouth,  vidfory  over  enemies  ; if  in  the  fouth-weft,  fear ; 
if  in  the  weft,  attainment  of  kingdom,  if  in  the  north-eaft,  profperity : this 
rule,  O Bhirava ! holds  good  for  all  animals,  but  not  for  aquatick  or  ovipa- 
rous creatures. 

If  the  heads  of  birds,  or  fifties,  fall  in  the  fouth,  or  fouth-eaft,  quarter,  it 
indicates  fear,  and  if  any  of  the  other  quarters  profperity. 


If 
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If  a nolle,  proceeding  from  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  of  the  victim's  fe- 
vered head,  or  fnapping  of  the  beak  is  perceptible,  it  indicates  alarm.  If  tears 
proceed  from  the  eyes  of  a human  vidtim’s  fevered  head  it  indicates  deftruc- 
tion  to  the  prince. 

If  tears  proceed  from  the  fevered  head  of  a buffalo  at  the.  time  of  prefent- 
ing  it,  it  indicates  that  fome  foreign  inimical  prince  will  die.  If  tears  proceed 
from  the  eyes  of  other  animals,  they  indicate  alarm,  or  lofs  of  health. 

If  the  fevered  head  of  a human  vidtim  fmiles,  it  indicates  increafe  of  pro- 
fperity,  and  long  life  to  the  facrificer,  without  doubt ; and  if  it  fpeak, 
whatever  it  fays  will  come  to  pafs. 

If  the  found  Hoonh  proceeds  from  the  human  victim's  fevered  head,  it  in- 
dicates that  the  prince  will  die,  if  phlegm,  that  the  facrificer  will  die.  If 
the  head  utters  the  name  of  a deity,  it  indicates  wealth  to  the  facrificer  within 
fix  months. 

If  at  the  time  of  prefenting  the  blood,  the  vidtim  difeharge  faeces  or  urine, 
or  turns  about,  it  indicates  certain  death  to  the  facrificer ; if  the  vidtim  kicks 
with  his  left  leg,  it  indicates  evil,  but  a motion  of  his  legs  in  any  other  mode, 
indicates  profperity. 

The  facrificer  muft  take  fome  blood  between  his  thumb  and  third  finger, 
and  difeharge  it  towards  the  fouth  weft  on  the  ground,  as  an  offering  to  the 
deities,  accompanied  by  the  Meha  Cawjici  Mantra. 

Let  the  vidtim  offered  to  Devi,  if  a buffalo,  be  five  years  old,  and  if  hu- 
man twenty-five. 

Let 


Von.  V. 
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Let  the  Cawfici*  Mantra  be  uttered,  and  the  facrificer  fay  EJha  ball  Seval/%, 

“ Myfterious  praife  to  this  vldtim.” 

i .1  • - '1  r ::  rjl  :(*  r/  fit  ft  Mi  • '*.• 

A prince  may  facrifice  Jus  enemy , having  firft  invoked  the  ax  with  holy  texts, 
by  fubftituting  a buffalo  or  goat,  calling  the  victim  by  the  name  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the  whole  ceremony. 

Having  fecured  the  vidtim  with  cords,  and  alfo  with  facred  texts,  let  him 
ltrike  off  the  head,  and  prefent  it  to  Devi,  with  all  due  care.  Let  him  make 
thefe  facrifices  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  his  enemies,  lopping 
off  the  heads  of  victims  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  deftruction  on  his  foes, 
infufing,  by  holy  texts,  the  foul  of  the  enemy  into  the  body  of  the  vidtim. 
Which  will,  when  immolated,  deprive  the  foe  of  life  alfo. 

Let  him  firft  fay,  “ O Goddefs  of  horrid  form,  O Chandica  ! eat,  devour, 
<(  fuch  a one,  my  enemy,  O confort  of  fire  1 Salutation  to  fire  ! This  is  the 
“ enemy  who  has  done  me  mifchief,  now  perfonated  by  an  animal : deftroy 
“ him,  O Mahamari ! Spheng  ! fpheng  ! eat,  devour.”  Let  him  then  place 
flowers  upon  the  viefim’s  head.  The  victim’s  blood  muft  be  prefented  with 
the  Mantra  of  twro  fyllables. 

If  a facrifice  is  performed  in  this  manner  on  the  Mehanawani  (the  ninth 
of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  AJfnn,)  let  the  homa , (i.  e.  oblation  to  fire,)  be 
performed  with  the  flefh  of  the  vidlim. 

* The  Caiv/ici  Mantra:  “Hail  Cavjficl ! three-eyed  Godded;  of  moft  terrifying  appearance, 
“ ground  whofe  neck  a ftring  of  human  ikulls  is  pendant,  who  art  the  deftroyer  of  evil  fpi- 
“ rits,  who  art  armed  with  an  ax,  the  foot  of  a bed  and  a fpcar,  Rbing  Cawfui.  Salutation  to  thee 
“ with  this  blood  " 
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Ufing  the  texts  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Durga  Tantra  and  purified  fire, 
let  the  llama  be  performed  after  the  facnfice,  and  it  will  procure  the  death 
of  foes. 

Let  not  any  one  prefent  blood  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  below  the 

navel,  or  from  the  back.  Let  not  blood  drawn  from  the  lips,  or  chin,  or  from 

any  limb,  be  prefented.  Blood  drawn  from  any  part  of  tire  body,  between 
the  neck  and  navel,  may  be  prefented,  but  violent  incifions  for  the  purpofe 
of  obtaining  it,  muft  not  be  made. 

Blood  drawn  from  the  checks,  forehead,  between  the  eye  brows,  from  the 
tips  of  the  ears,  the  arms,  the  breafts,  and  all  parts  between  the  neck  and 
navel,  as  alfo  from  the  fides,  may  be  prefented. 

Let  not  blood  drawn  from  the  ankles,  or  knees,  or  from  parts  of  the  body 

which  branch  out  be  prefented,  nor  blood  which  has  not  been  drawn  from 

the  body  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  being  offered. 

The  blood  muft  be  drawn  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  an  oblation,  and  from 
a man  pure  in  body  and  mind,  and  free  from  fear  : it  muft  be  caught  in 
the  petal  of  a lotos,  and  prefented.  It  may  be  prefented  in  a gold,  filver, 
brafs,  or  iron  veflel,  with  the  due  from,  and  texts  recited. 

The  blood,  if  drawn  by  an  incifion  made  with  a knife,  ax,  or  fang  ml, 
gives  pleafure,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  weapon. 

The  facrificer  may  prefent  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  which  a lotos  petal 
will  contain,  but  he  muft  not  give  more  on  any  account ; nor  cut  his  body 

B b b 2- 
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more  than  is  neceffary.  He  who  willingly  offers  the  blood  of  his  bodv  and  his 
own  flefh,  the  lize  of  a grain  of  linfeed,  majha , tila.  or  mndya , with  zeal  and  fer- 
vency, obtains  what  he  defires  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months. 

Now  attend  to  the  fruits  obtained  by  offering  the  burning  wick  of  a lamp 
placed  upon  the  arms,  ears,  or  breaft,  even  for  a fingle  moment.  He  who 
applies  the  .fame  obtains  happinefs  and  great  poffeflions  ; and  for  three  Catyas 
is  even  as  the  body  of  Devi  herfelf ; after  which  he  becomes  a ruler  of  the 

univcrfe. 

He  who,  for  a whole  night,  Hands  before  the  Goddefs  Siva,  holding  the 
head  of  a facrificed  buffalo  in  his  hands,  with  a burning  lamp  placed  between 
the  horns,  obtains  long  life  and  fupreme  felicity  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other 
refides  in  my  manfion,  holding  the  rank  of  a ruler  in  the  Ganadevatas . 

He  who,  for  a fingle  cjkana , (a  fhort  fpace  of  time,)  holds  the  blood  which 
proceeds  from  a vidtim’s  head  in  his  hands,  Handing  before  the  Goddefs  in 
meditation,  obtains  all  that  he  defires  in  this  world,  and  fupremacy  in  the  Devi 
hoe. 

* * r • 'v  r / ^ r it  • . 

r:  i(i°cjno  * d a : : vf  .4  “mi  Mi*  l r.b  y.  , j . . 1 r 

Let  the  learned,  when  he  prefents  his  own  blood,  ufe  the  following  text 
followed  by  the  Mula  Mantra,  or  principal  text  ufed  in  the  worfhip  of  the 

Goddefs  Devi,  under  the  form  which  fhe  is  at  that  time  addreffed : 

Jivr.'v--  to  £ rimy  ah  rn  rioi.hm  ...  . >•  >i  ' • ' : 

“ Hail  ! fupreme  delufion  ! hail  ! Goddefs  of  the  univerfe  ! Hail  ! 
“ thou  who  fulfilleft  the  defires  of  all.  May  I prefume  to  offer  thee,  the 

“ blood 
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“ blood  of  my  body  ; and  wilt  thou  deign  to  accept  it,  and  be  propitious  to- 
“ wards  me.” 

Let  the  following  text  be  ufed,  when  a perfon  prefents  his  own  flefh  : 

“ Grant  me,  O Goddefs ! blifs,  in  proportion  to  the  fervency  with  which 
*c  I prefent  thee  with  my  own  flefh,  invoking  thee  to  be  propitious  to  me.  Salu- 
“ tation  to  thee  again  and  again,  under  the  myfterious  fyllables  hoong  hoong .” 

When  the  wick  of  a lamp  is  applied  burning  to  the  body,  the  following  text 
is  to  be  ufed  ; 

“ Hail  ! Goddefs ! Salutation  to  thee,  under  the  fyllables,  hong  hd?ig. 
“ To  thee  I prefent  this  aufpicious  luminary,  fed  with  the  flefh  of  my  body, 
“ enlightening  all  around,  and  expofing  to  light  alfo,  the  inward  recedes  of 
ft  my  foul.” 

On  the  autumnal  Meha  Navami,  or  when  the  moon  is  in  the  lunar  manflon 
Scanda  or  Bijkaca , let  a figure  be  made,  either  of  barley  meal  or  earth,  repre- 
fenting  the  perfon  with  whom  the  facrificer  is  at  variance,  and  the  head  of 
the  figure  be  (truck  off ; after  the  ufual  texts  have  been  ufed,  the  following 
text  is  to  be  ufed  in  invoking  an  ax  on  the  occafion  : 

“ Effufe,  effufe  blood  ; be  terrifick,  be  terrifick  ; feize,  deftroy,  for  the 
“ love  of  Ambicd,  the  head  of  this  enemy.” 

Having  (truck  off  the  head,  let  him  prefent  it,  ufing  the  texts  laid  down 
hereafter  for  the  occafion,  concluding  with  the  word  f>hat.  Water  muft 
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be  fprinkled  upon  the  meal,  or  earthen  victim,  which  repr^fents  the 
facrificer' s enemy,  ufing  the  text  commencing  with  ratio,  drabaih,  (i.  e. 
by  ftreams  of  blood,)  and  marks  muft  be  made  on  the  forehead  with  red 
funders ; garlands  of  red  flowers  muft  be  put  round  the  neck  of  the  image,  and 
it  muff  be  dreffed  in  red  garments,  and  tied  with  red  cords,  and  girt  with  a red 
girdle.  Then  placing  the  head  towards  the  north,  let  it  be  {truck  off  with  an  ax, 
and  prefented,  ufing  the  Scanda  text.  This  is  to  be  ufed  at  prefenting  the 
head,  if  the  facrifice  is  performed  on  the  night  of  the  Scanda  JSdcJhatra,  jor  lunar 
manfion  Scanda.  The  Vifacha  Mantra , is  to  be  ufed  on  the  night  the  Vifdchd 
man  lion.  Let  the  facrificer  contemplate  two  attendants  on  the  Goddefs,  as 
having  fiery  eyes,  with  yellow  bodies,  red  faces,  long  ears,  armed  with  trident 
and  axes  in  their  two  right  hands,  and  holding  human  fculls  and  vafes  in  their 
two  left.  Let  them  be  confidered  as  having  three  eyes  and  firings  of  hu- 
man fculls,  fufpended  round  their  necks,  with  long,  draggling,  frightful  teeth. 

In  the  month  of  Chaitra , on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  facrifices  of  buf- 
falos and  goats  give  unto  me  of  horrid  form  much  pleafure  ; as  do  alfo  honey 
and  fifh,  “ O my  fons !” 

Where  a facrifice  is  made  to  Chdndica , the  victim’s  head  having  been  cut  off, 
muft  be  fprinkled  with  water,  and  afterwards  prefented  with  the  texts  laid  down. 

The  facrificer  may  draw  an  augury  from  the  motions  of  the  {lain  vieftim 
tvhen  near  expiring,  and  for  fo  doing  he  muft  firft  addrefs  the  Goddefs,  confi- 
dering  the  foul  of  the  vittim  as  taking  its  departure  in  a car,  and  his  body  as  a 
holy  fpot,  <<r  O Goddefs  ! make  known  unto  me,  whether  the  omens  are  favour- 
“ able  or  not.’* 

• * - . ,i  nod  )'  j j.i*  *>:  l >?xi 
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If  the  head  of  the  flam  vi&im,  does  not  move  fome  time  after  this,  tlie 
facrificer  may  look  upon  the  circumftance  as  a good  omen,  and  if  the  reverfe, 
as  a bad  one. 

He  who  performs  facrifices  according  to  thefe  rules,  obtains  his  wiflies  to  the 
utmoft  extent. 

Thus  are  the  rules  and  forms  of  facrifice,  laid  down  and  communicated  by 
me  to  you.  I will  now  inform  you  what  other  oblations  may  be  made. 


Thus  ends  the  Rudhlradliy dya . 
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XXIV. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PEARL  FISHERY  IN  THE  GULPLI  OF 

MANAR, 

IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL  1707* 

BY  HENRY  J.  LE  BECK,  ESQ. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  DOCTOR  ROXBURG. 

T^’  ROM  the  accounts  of  the  former  pearl  fifheries  at  Ceylon,  it  will  be  found, 
A that  none  have  ever  been  fo  productive  as  this  year’s.  It  was  generally  fup- 
pofed  that  the  renter  would  be  infallibly  ruined,  as  the  fum  he  paid  for  the  pre  • 
fent  fifhery  was  thought  exorbitant  when  compared  with  what  had  been  formerly 
given  ; but  this  conjecture  in  the  event  appeared  ill  founded,  as  it  proved  ex- 
tremely profitable  and  lucrative. 

The  farmer  this  time  was  a Tamul  merchant,  who  for  the  privilege  of  fifhing 
with  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  donies  or  boats,  paid  between  two  and 
and  three  hundred  thoufand  Porto-novo  pagodas,  a fum  nearly  double  the 
ufual  rent. 

Thefe  boats  he  farmed  out  again  to  individuals  in  the  bed;  manner  he  could, 
but  for  want  of  a fufficient  number  of  divers  fome  of  them  could  not  be  em  - 
ployed. 

The  fifhing,  which  commonly  began  about  the  middle  of  February,  if 
wind  and  weather  allowed,  was  this  year,  for  various  reafons,  delayed  till  the 
end  of  the  month  ; yet  fo  favourable  was  the  weather,  that  the  renter  was 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  permiffion  granted  by  the  agreement,  to  fifh 
a little  longer  than  the  ufual  period  of  thirty  days. 

VoL.  V.  C c c Tile 
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The  fifhery  cannot  well  be  continued  after  the  fetting  in  of  the  fouth- 
ern  monfoon,  which  ufually  happens  about  the  ] 5th  of  April , as,  after  that 
time,  the  boats  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  pearl  banks,  and  the  water  being 
then  fo  troubled  by  heavy  feas,  diving  would  be  impracticable  ; in  addition 
to  which,  the  fea-weed,  a fpecies  of  fucus , driven  in  by  the  foutherly  wind, 
and  which  fpreads  to  a confiderable  distance  from  the  fliore,  would  be  an  im- 
pediment. 

Many  of  the  divers,  being  Roman  Catholics,  leave  the  fifhery  on  Sundays  to 
attend  divine  fervice  in  their  church  at  Aripoo  ; but  if  either  a Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo  feftival  happens  during  the  fifhing  days,  or  if  it  is  interrupted  by  ftor- 
my  weather,  or  any  other  accident,  this  loft  time  is  made  up  by  obliging  the 
Catholics  to  work  on  Sundays. 

The  fear  of  fharks,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  is  alfo  another  caufe  of  interrup- 
tion. Thcfe,  amongft  fome  others,  are  the  reafons  that,  out  of  two  months, 
(from  February  till  April,)  feldom  more  than  thirty  days  can  be  employed  in  the 

fifhery. 

As  this  time  would  be  infufficient  to  fifh  all  the  banks  (each  of  which  has  its 
appropriate  name,  both  in  Dutch  and  Tamul,)  it  is  carried  on  for  three  or 
four  fucceffive  years,  and  a new  contradf  annually  made  till  the  whole  banks 
have  been  fifhed,  after  which  they  are  left  to  recover. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  this  purpofe,  or  from  one  general  fifhing 
to  another,  has  not  yet  been  exadfly  determined  ; it  was,  therefore,  a praClice 
to  depute  fome  perfons  to  vifit  the  banks  annually,  and  to  give  their  opinion, 
whether  a fifhery  might  be  undertaken  with  any  degree  of  fuccels  * ? 

* A gentleman,  who  aflifted  at  one  of  the  laft  vilits,  being  an  engineer,  drew  a chart  of  the 
banks,  by  which  their  lituation  and  fize  are  now  better  known  than  formerly. 
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From  various  accounts,  which  I have  collected  from  good  authority,  and  the 
experience  of  thofe  who  affifted  at  fuch  examinations,  I conje&ure,  that 
every  feven  years  fuch  a general  fifhery  could  be  attempted  with  advantage, 
as  this  interval  feems  fufficient  for  the  pearl  fhells  to  attain  their  growth  : I 
am  alfo  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  a report  made  by  a Dutch  governor 
at  Jafnas  of  all  the  fifheries  that  have  been  undertaken  at  Ceylon  fince  172*2  ; 
a tranflation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Wolfe's  Travels  into  Ceylon.  But 
the  ruinous  condition  in  which  the  divers  leave  the  pearl  banks  at  each  fifh- 
ery, by  attending  only  to  the  profit  of  individuals,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
public,  is  one  great  caufe,  that  it  requires  twice  the  above  mentioned  fpace  of 
time,  and  fometimes  longer,  for  rendering  the  fifhing  productive.  They 
do  not  pay  the  leaf!  attention,  to  fpare  the  young  and  immature  fhells  that 
contain  no  pearl  ; heaps  of  them  are  feen  thrown  out  of  the  boats  as  ufelefs, 
on  the  beach  between  Manur  * and  Aripoo  ; if  thefe  had  been  buffered  to  re- 
main in  their  native  beds,  they  would,  no  doubt,  heve  produced  many  fine 
pearls.  It  might,  therefore,  be  advifeable,  to  oblige  the  boat  people  to  throw 
them  into  the  fea  again,  before  the  boats  leave  the  bank.  If  this  circum- 
fpeCtion,  in  fparing  the  fmall  pearl  fhells,  to  perpetuate  the  breed  was  always 
obferved,  fucceeding  fifheries  might  be  expeCled  fooner,  and  with  ff  ill  greater 
fuccefs : but  the  negleCl  of  this  fimple  precaution  will,  I fear,  be  attended 
with  fimilar  fatal  confequences  here,  as  have  already  happened  to  the  pearl 
banks  on  the  coaft  of  Perfiai  South  America , and  Sweden,  where  the  fifheries 
are  by  no  means  fo  profitable  at  prefent  as  they  were  formerly. 

Another  caufe  of  the  deflruCfion  of  numbers  of  both  old  and  young  pearl 
fhells,  is  the  anchoring  of  fo  many  boats  on  the  banks,  almoff  all  of  them  ufed 

* Manara,  properly  Manar , is  a Tamul  word,  and  fignifiesa  fandy  river,  from  the  lliallownefs  of 
the  fea  at  that  place. 
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differently  formed,  clumly,  heavy,  wooden  anchors,  large  ftones,  &c.  &c.  If 
this  evil  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  it  might,  at  leaft,  be  greatly  leftencd, 
by  obliging  them  all  to  ufe  anchors  of  a particular  fort,  and  lefs  definitive. 

This  feafon  the  Seewel  Bank  only  was  fiftied,  which  lies  above  twenty  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Aripoo , oppofite  to  the  frefli  water  rivers  of  Moofalee  Mo- 
dragam  and  Pomp  aripoo.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  pearls  on  the  north-weft 
part  of  this  bank,  which  conftfts  of  rock,  are  of  a clearer  water  than  thofe 
found  no  the  fouth-ealt,  neareft  the  ftiore,  growing  on  corals  and  fand. 

Condatchey  is  fttuated  in  a bay,  forming  nearly  a half  moon,  and  is  a wade, 
Tandy  diftridl,  with  forne  miferable  huts  built  on  it.  The  water  is  bad 
and  brackifh,  and  the  foil  produces  only  a few,  widely  fcattered,  ftunted  trees 
and  bullies.  Thofe  perfons  who  remain  here  during  the  fithery  are  obliged  to 
get  their  water  for  drinking  from  Aripoo , a village  with  a fmall  old  fort,  lying 
about  four  miles  to  the  font h ward.  Tigers,  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  pangolines, 
or  the  Ceylon  armadillos,  are,  amongft  other  quadrupeds,  here  common.  Of  am. 
phibia,  there  are  tortoifes,  efpecially  the  tejludo  geometrica  and  various  kinds  of 
fnakes.  A conchologift  meets  here  with  a large  field  for  his  enquiries.  The 
prefents  which  I made  to  the  people  employed  in  the  fifherv,  to  encourage 
them  to  colled!  all  forts  of  fhells  which  the  divers  bring  on  ftiore,  produced  but 
little  effedl ; as  they  were  too  much  taken  up  in  fearching  after  the  mother  of 
pearl  fhells  to  pay  attention  to  any  other  objedl.  However,  my  en- 
deavours were  not  entirely  ufelefs  ; I will  fpecify  here  a few  of  the  num- 
ber I colledlcd  during  my  ftay  : different  kinds  of  pedlines  *,  palium  por- 

pliyreum , Jolen  radiatus  -f”,  Venus  cajlrenfis,  Linn.  £ ajlrea  hyotis  §,  ojlr . 

• ; ;<  - p ’ 0.  ,T..  v.-,  a ' s . ,rt  y ; - , , > „•». ...» 

■*  Scallops.  t Radiated  razor  fhcll.  $ Alpha  cockle.  § Double  cocks-comb. 
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Forjkolii,  ojlr.  Malleus  *,  my  ill  us  hirundo  Linn.  -f~,  fpondllus  croaus,  pholas  pujillus , 
Linn.  mitra  epifcopahs , Linn.,  lepas  Jlriata  Pennanti,  ( vide  Zool.  Bril.),  patella 
iricarinala,  Linn.,  bulla  perfeda  maculata  bar  pa  nobilis,  porcellana  falita , 

Rumph.  ||,  Jlrombus  fcorpio,  and  other  of  inferior  kinds.  Amongfi:  the  zoophytes, 
many  valuable  ipecies  of  fpongicc,  coralline,  fatularia,  8cc.  a great  variety  of 
fea  ftars,  and  other  marine  productions,  that  cannot  be  preferred  in  fpi- 
rits,  but  fhould  be  defcribed  on  the  fpot.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  defcription  of 
the  different  animals  inhabiting  the  fhells,  are  the  more  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  deferve  farther  invefligation,  as  we  are  yet  very  deficient  in  this  branch 
of  natural  hiflory. 

During  the  fifhing  feafon,  the  defert,  barren  place,  Condatchey,  offers  to  our 
view  a feene  equally  novel  and  afionifhing.  A heterogeneous  mixture  of  thou- 
fands  of  people  of  different  colours,  countries,  caffs,  and  occupations,  the 
number  of  tents  and  huts,  erected  on  the  fea  fhore,  with  their  drops  or 
bazars  before  each  of  them  ; and  the  many  boats  returning  on  fhore  in  the 
afternoon,  generally  richly  laden  ; all  together  form  a fpectacle  entirely  new  to 
an  European  eye.  Each  owner  runs  to  his  refpective  boat  as  foon  as  it  reaches 
the  fhore,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  fraught  with  immenfe  treafure,  which  is  often 
much  greater  in  imagination  than  in  the  fhell  ; and  though  he  is  difappointed 
one  day,  he  relies  with  greater  certainty  on  the  next,  looking  forward  to  the 
fortune  promifed  him  by  his  ffars,  as  he  thinks  it  iinpoffible  for  the  aflrolo- 
gical  predictions  of  his  Brahmen  to  err. 

* Hammer  oyfter  5 thefe  were  pretty  large,  but  many  broken  and  fome  covered  by  a calcarious 
cruft.  It  is  very  probable  that,  among  thofe,  there  may  be  fome  precious  white  ones. 

f Swallow  mufcle.  X the  wood  piercer.  § Diving  fnail,  (Grew,  Muf.) 

||  Salt-coury,  Kl. 
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To  prevent  riot  and  diforder,  an  officer  with  a party  of  Malays  is  Rationed 
here.  They  occupy  a large  fquare,  where  they  have  a field  piece  and  a flag 
ftaff  for  flgnals. 


Here  and  there  you  meet  with  broker?,  jewellers,  and  merchants  of  all  de- 
feriptions  ; alfo,  futtlers  offering  proviflons  and  other  articles  to  gratify  the  fen- 
fual  appetite  and  luxury.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  are  occupied  with 
the  pearls.  Some  are  bufily  employed  in  aflorting  them  ; for  which  purpofe 
they  make  ufe  of  fmall  brafs  plates  perforated  with  holes  of  different  Azes  ; 
others  are  weighing  and  offering  them  to  the  purchafer  ; while  others  are  drill- 
ing or  boring  them  ; which  they  perform  for  a trifle. 

The  inftrument,  thefe  people  carry  about  with  them  for  this  purpofe,  is  of 
a very  Ample  conftrudtion,  but  requires  much  fkill  and  exercife  to  ufe  it ; 
it  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : the  principal  part  conflfls  of  a piece  of 
foft  wood,  of  an  obtufe,  inverted,  conical  fhape,  about  Ax  inches  high  and 
four  in  diameter  in  its  plain  furface  ; this  is  fupported  by  three  wooden  feet, 
each  of  which  is  more  than  a foot  in  length.  Upon  the  upper  flat  part  of 
this  machine  are  holes,  or  pits,  for  the  larger  pearls,  and  the  fnialler  ones  are 
beat  in  with  a wooden  hammer.  On  the  right  Ade  of  this  Aool,  half  a cocoa 
nut  fhell  is  faflened,  which  is  Ailed  with  water.  The  drilling  inflruments  are 
iron  fpindles,  of  various  Azes,  adapted  to  the  different  dimenflons  of  the  pearls, 
which  are  turned  round  in  a wooden  head  by  a bow.  The  pearls  being  placed 
on  the  flat  furface  of  the  inverted  cone,  as  already  mentioned,  the  operator 
fitting  on  a mat,  preffes  on  the  wooden  head  of  his  inflrument  with  the  left 
hand,  while,  with  his  right,  he  moves  the  bow  which  turns  round  the  movea- 
ble part  of  the  drill  ; at  the  fame  time,  he  moiftens  the  pearl,  occaflonally 
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dipping  the  little  finger  of  the  fame  hand  into  the  water  of  the  cocoa  nut 
fhell,  with  a dexterity  that  can  only  be  attained  by  conflant  practice. 

Amongfl  the  crowd  are  found  vagabonds  of  every  defeription,  fuch  as  Pan- 
darams,  Andce , or  Hindu  monks,  fakirs,  beggars,  and  the  like,  who  are  im- 
pertinently troublefome.  Two  of  thefe  wretches  particularly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  mob,  though  their  fuperftitious  pennance  muft  have  difgufted  a 
man  of  the  leaft  refledtion  : one  had  a gridiron,  of  one  and  a half  foot  long  and 
the  fame  in  breadth,  fattened  round  his  neck,  with  which  he  always  walked 
about,  nor  did  he  take  it  off  either  when  eating  or  fleeping  ; the  other  had 
fattened  round  that  member,  which  decency  forbids  me  to  mention,  a brafs 
ring, and  fixed  to  it  was  a chain,  of  a fathom  in  length,  trailing  on  the  ground, 
the  links  of  this  chain  were  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  the  whole  was  exhi- 
bited in  a molt  fcandalous  manner. 

The  pettilential  fmell  occafioned  by  the  numbers  of  putrifying  pearl  fithes, 
renders  the  atmofphere  of  Condalchey  fo  inlufferably  offentive  when  the  fouth- 
wett  wind  blows,  that  it  fentibly  affedts  the  olfadtory  nerves  of  any'  one  unac- 
cuttomed  to  fuch  cadaverous  ftnells.  This  putrefadtion  generates  hnmenfe 
numbers  of  worms,  flies,  inutkitoes,  and  other  vermin  ; all  together  forming  a 
lcene  tirongly  difplealing  to  the  fenfes. 

Thofe  who  are  not  provided  with  a fuflicient  flock  of  money  fuffer  great  hard- 
fliips,  as  not  only  all  kinds  of  provifions  are  very'  dear,  but  even  every  drop  of 
good  water  muft  be  paid  for.  Thofe  who  drink  the  brackifli  water  of  this  place 
are  often  attacked  by  fteknefs.  It  may  eaflly  be  conceived  what  an  effect  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day,  the  cold  of  the  night,  the  heavy  dews,  and  the  putrid 
fmell,  muft  have  on  weak  conftitutions.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  of 
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thofe  who  fall  fick  many  die,  and  many  more  return  home  with  fevers,  fluxes, 
or  other  equally  fatal  diforders. 

The  many  disappointments,  ufually  experienced  be  the  lower  claftes  of  men 
in  particular,  make  them  often  repent  of  their  coming  here.  They  are  often 
ruined,  as  they  rifle  all  they  are  worth  to  purchase  pearl  Shells  ; however,  there 
are  many  inftances  of  their  making  a fortune  beyond  all  expectation.  A par- 
ticular circumftance  of  this  kind  fell  within  my  now  observation  : a day  labourer 
bought  three  oyfters  * for  a copper  fanam  (about  the  value  of  two-pence)  and 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  one  of  the  Iargeft  pearls  which  the  fifhery  produced 
this  feafon. 

The  donies  appointed  for  the  fifhery  are  not  all  procured  at  Ceylon  ; many 
came  from  the  coalts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar , each  of  which  has  its  dis- 
tinguishing number.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  a gun  is  fired  as  a fignal, 
when  they  fail  from  Condatchey  with  an  eafterly  or  land  wind,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a pilot.  If  the  wind  continues  fair,  they  reach  the  bank  before 
day,  and  begin  diving  at  fun  rife,  which  they  continue  till  the  weft  or  fea  breeze 
fets  in,  with  which  they  return.  The  moment  they  appear  in  fight,  the  colours 
are  hoifted  at  the  flag  ftaff,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  come  to  an  anchor, 
fo  that  the  owners  of  the  boats  are  thereby  enabled  to  get  their  cargoes  out  before 
night,  which  may  amount  to  30,000  oyfters,  if  the  divers  have  been  aCtive  and 
luccefsful. 

Each  boat  carries  twenty-one  men  and  five  heavy  diving  Stones  for  the  ufe  of 
ten  divers,  who  are  called  in  Tam/d,  kooly  kdrer,  the  reft  of  the  crew  confilts  of 

* The  Ea/l  India  pearl  Shell,  is  well  known  to  be  the  matrix perlarum  (mother  of  pearl)  of  Rum- 
ruius,  or  the  Mytilus  margaritiferus  of  Linnbusj  confcquently  the  general  term  pearl  oyfter  mutt 
be  erroneous  5 however,  as  it  has  long  been  in  common  ufe,  I hope  to  be  oxcufed  for  continuing  it. 
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a tandel,  or  head  boatman,  and  ten  rowers,  who  affid  in  lifting  up  the  divers 
and  their  (hells. 

The  diving  (lone  is  a piece  of  coarfe  granite,  a foot  long,  fix  inches  thick, 
and  of  a pyramidical  fliape,  rounded  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A large  hair  rope 
is  put  through  a hole  in  the  top.  Some  of  the  divers  ufe  another  kind  of  done 
fhaped  like  a half  moon,  to  bind  round  their  belly,  fo  that  their  feet  may  be  free. 
At  prefent  thefe  are  articles  of  trade  at  Condatchey.  The  mod  common,  or 
pyramidical  (lone,  generally  weighs  about  thirty  pounds.  If  a boat  has  more 
than  five  of  them,  the  crew  are  either  corporally  punifhed  or  fined. 

The  diving,  both  at  Ceylon  and  at  Tutucorin , is  not  attended  with  fo  many  dif- 
ficulties as  authors  imagine.  The  divers,  confiding  of  different  cads  and  reli- 
gions (though  chiefly  of  Parrawer  * and  MuJJ'ehnans ,)  neither  make  their  bo- 
dies fmooth  with  oil,  nor  do  they  flop  their  ears,  mouths,  or  nofes  with  any 
thing,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fait  water.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  utility 
of  diving  bells,  bladders,  and  double  flexible  pipes.  According  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  fliark  conjurer  they  ufe  no  food  while  at  work,  nor  till  they 
return  on  fhore,  and  have  bathed  themfelves  in  frefh  water.  Thefe  Indians , 
accudomed  to  dive  from  their  earlied  infancy,  fearleffly  defeend  to  the 
bottom  in  a depth  of,  from  five  to  ten  fathoms  in  fearch  of  treafures.  By 
two  cords  a diving  done  and  a net  are  con  needed  with  the  boat.  The  diver  put- 
ting the  toes  of  his  right  foot  on  the  hair  rope  of  the  diving  done,  and  thofe  of 
his  left  on  the  net,  feizes  the  two  cords  with  one  hand,  and  (hutting  his  nodrils 
with  the  other,  plunges  into  the  water.  On  reaching  the  bot- 

* Fifhermen  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Vol.  V.  D d d tom, 
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tom,  he  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  and  collects  into  it  the  pearl  {hells  as  faft 
as  poffible,  during  the  time  he  finds  himfelf  able  to  remain  under  water,  which 
ufually  is  about  two  minutes.  He  then  refumes  his  former  pofturc,  and  mak- 
ing a fignal,  by  pulling  the  cords,  he  is  immediately  lifted  into  the  boat.  On 
emerging  from  the  fea,  he  difcharges  a quantity  of  water  from  his  mouth 
and  nofe,  and  thole  who  have  not  been  long  enured  to  diving  frequently  dif- 
charge  fome  blood  ; but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  diving  again  i:i 
their  turn.  When  the  firfl  five  divers  come  up  and  are  refpiring  the  other  five 
are  going  down  with  the  fame  ftones.  Each  brings  up  about  one  hundred 
oyfters  in  his  net,  and  if  not  interrupted  by  any  accident,  may  make  fifty  trips 
in  a forenoon.  They  and  the  boat’s  crew  get  generally  from  the  owner,  inftead 
of  money,  a fourth  of  the  quantity  which  they  bring  on  fhore  ; but  fome 
are  paid  in  calh,  according  to  agreement. 

The  moft  fkilful  divers  come  from  Collijh , on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ; fome 
of  them  are  fo  much  exercifed  in  the  art,  as  to  be  able  to  perform  it  with- 
out the  affiliance  of  the  ufual  weight ; and  for  a handfome  reward  will  remain 
under  water  for  the  fpace  of  feven  minutes  ; this  I law  performed  by  a Caffry 
boy,  belonging  to  a citizen  at  Karical,  who  had  often  frequented  the  fifheries 
of  thefe  banks.  Though  Dr.  Halley  deems  this  impoffible,  daily  experi- 
ence convinces  us,  that  by  long  pradlice  any  man  may  bring  himfelf  to  re- 
main under  water  above  a couple  of  minutes.  How  much  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  Sea  Iflands  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  diving  we  learn  from  feveral 
accounts  ; and  who  will  not  be  furpri-fed  at  the  wonderful  Sicilian  diver  Nicho- 
las, furnamed  the  Fish*  ? 

* According  to  Kircher,  lie  fell  a victim  amongft  the  Polypes  in  the  gufph  of  Cbaryl dis,  on  his 
plunging,  for  the  fecond  time,  in  its  dangerous  whirlpool,  both  to  fatisfy  the  curiolity  of  his  king, 
1 kederic,  and  his  inclination  for  wealth.  I will  not  pretend  to  determine,  how  far  this  account 
has-been  exaggerated. 
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Every  one  of  the  divers,  and  even  the  moft  expert,  entertain  a great  dread  of 
the  lharks,  and  will  not,  on  any  account,  defcend  until  the  conjurer  has  performed 
his  ceremonies.  This  prejudice  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  keep  two  fuch  conjurers  always  in  their  pay,  to 
remove  the  fears  of  their  divers.  Thirteen  of  thefe  men  were  now  at  the  fifhery 
from  Ceylon  and  the  coaft,  to  profit  by  the  fuperftitious  folly  of  thefe  deluded 
people.  They  are  called  in  Tamul , Filial  Kadtar , which  fignihes  one  who 
binds  the  lharks  and  prevents  them  from  doing  mifehief. 


The  manner  of  enchanting  conftfts  in  a number  of  prayers  learned  by  heart, 
that  nobody,  probably  not  even  the  conjurer  himfelf,  unclerflands,  which 
he,  ftanding  on  the  lhore,  continues  muttering  and  grumbling  from  fun  rife  un- 
til the  boats  return  ; during  this  period,  they  are  obliged  to  abftain  from  food  and 
fleep,  otherwife  their  prayers  would  have  no  avail,  they  are,  however,  allowed 
to  drink,  which  privilege  they  indulge  in  a high  degree,  and  are  frequently 
fo  giddy,  as  to  be  rendeied  very  unfit  for  devotion.  Some  of  the  conjurers 
accompany  the  divers  in  their  boats,  which  pleafes  them  very  much,  as 
they  have  their  protestors  near  at  hand.  Neverthelefs,  I was  told,  that  in 
one  of  the  preceding  fifheries,  a diver  loll  his  leg  by  a fhark,  and  when  the 
head  conjurer  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  accident,  he  replied  that  an  old 
witch  had  juft  come  from  the  coaft,  who,  from  envy  and  malice,  had  caufed 
this  difafter,  by  a counter-conjuration,  which  made  fruitlefs  his  fkill,  and  of 
which  he  was  informed  too  late  ; but  he  afterwards  fhewed  his  fuperiority  by 
enchanting  the  poor  lharks  fo  effectually,  that  though  they  appeared  in  the  miclft 
of  the  divers,  they  were  unable  to  open  their  mouths.  During  my  ftay  at 

Condatchey , no  accident  of  this  kind  happened.  If  a fliark  is  feen,  the  divers 
immediately  make  a fignal,  which,  on  perceiving,  all  the  boats  return  in- 
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ftantly.  A diver  who  trod  upon  a hammer  oyfter,  and  was  fomewhat  wounded, 
thought  he  was  bit  by  a fhark,  confequently  made  the  ufual  fignal,  which 
caufed  many  boats  to  return;  for  which  miftake  he  was  afterwards  punifhed. 

The  owners  of  the  boats  * fometimes  fell  their  ovfters,  and  at  other  times 
open  them  on  their  own  account.  In  the  latter  cafe  fome  put  them  on  mats 
in  a fquare,  furrounded  with  a fence  ; others  dig  holes  of  almoft  a foot  deep, 
and  throw  them  in  till  the  animal  dies;  after  which  they  open  the  fhells  and 
take  out  the  pearls  with  more  eafe.  Even  thefe  fquares  and  holes  are  fold  by  auc- 
tion after  the  fifttery  is  finifhed,  as  pearls  often  remain  there,  mixed  with  the 
fand. 

In  fpite  of  every  care,  tricks  in  picking  out  the  pearls  from  the  oyfters  can 
hardly  be  prevented.  In  this  the  natives  are  extremely  dexterous.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  mode  they  put  in  practice  to  effedt  their  purpofe:  when  a boat 
owner  employs  a number  of  - hired  people  to  collect  pearls,  he  places  over  them 
an  infpedlor  of  his  own,  in  whom  he  can  confide;  thefe  hirelings  previoufiy 
agree  that  one  of  them  fliall  play  the  part  of  a thief,  and  bear  the  punifhment, 
to  give  his  comrades  an  opportunity  of  pilfering.  If  one  of  the  gang  happens 
to  meet  with  a large  pearl,  he  makes  a fign  to  his  accomplice,  who  inftantly  con- 
veys away  one  of  finall  value,  purpofely,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  attradl  notice. 
On  this  the  infpedtor  and  the  reft  of  the  men  take  the  pearl  from  him  : he  is 
then  punifhed  and  turned  out  of  their  company.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  is 
making  a dreadful  uproar,  the  real  thief  fecures  the  valuable  pearl,  and  after- 
wards the  booty  is  fhared  with  him  who  fuffered  for  them  all.  Beftdes 

* Thefe  are  the  individuals  which  farm  one  or  more  boats  from  the  renter;  and  though  they 
are  in  poffeffion  of  them  only  during  the  filhery,  they  are  commonly  called  the  owners  of  the  boats. 
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tricks  like  thefe  the  boat  owners  and  purchafers  often  lofc  many  of  the  heft 
pearls,  while  the  dony  is  returning  from  the  bank;  for,  as  long  as  the  animal 
is  alive  and  untouched,  the  fhells  are  frequently  open  near  an  inch  ; and  if 
any  of  them  contain  a large  pearl,  it  is  eafily  difeovered  and  taken  out  by 
means  of  a fmall  piece  of  ffciff  grafs  or  bit  of  flick,  without  hurting  the  pearl  fifh. 
In  this  pradtiee  they  are  extremely  expert.  Some  of  them  were  difeovered  whilfl 
I was  there,  and  received  their  due  punifhment. 

Gmelin  afks  if  the  animal  of  the  mytilus  mar g aril  if er  us  is  an  afeidia  ? See 
Linn.  Syfl.  Nat.  tom.  I.  p.  vi.  3350.  This  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  accurately  deferibed : it  does  not  referable  the  afeidia  of  Linnaeus* 
and  may,  perhaps,  form  a new  genus.  It  is  fattened  to  the  upper  and  lower 
fhells  by  two  white  flat  pieces  of  mufcular  fubflance,  which  are  called  by 
Houttuin  * ears,  and  extend  about  two  inches  from  the  thick  part  of  the  bodjq 
growing  gradually  thinner.  The  extremity  of  each  ear  lies  loofe,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a double  brown  fringed  line.  Thefe  lie  almoft  the  third  of  an 
inch  from  the  outer  part  of  the  fhell,  and  are  continually  moved  by  the  ani- 
mal. Next  to  thefe,  above  and  below,  are  lituated  two  other  double  fringed 
moveable  fubflances,  like  the  branchiae  of  a fifh.  Thefe  ears  and  fringes  are 
joined  to  a cylindrical  piece  of  flefh,  of  the  fize  of  a man’s  thumb,  which  is 
harder  and  of  a more  mufcular  nature  than  the  red  of  the  body.  It  lies  about  the 

J 

centre  of  the  fhells,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  middle  of  each.  This,  in  fa<tt, 
is  that  part  of  the  pearl  fifh  which  ferves  to  open  and  fhut  the  fhells.  Where  this 
column  is  fattened,  we  find  on  the  flefh  deep  impreflions,.and  on  the  fhell  vari- 
ous nodes  of  round  or  oblong  forms,  like  imperfect  pearls.  Between  this 
part,  and  the  hinge  (cardo)  lies  the  principal  body  of  the  animal,  feparated 

* Vide  Houtt.  Nat.  Hift.  Vol.  I.  p.  xv.  p.  381,  feq. 
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from  the  reft,  and  Hiaped  like  a bag.  The  mouth  is  near  the  hinge  of  the 
fhel!,  enveloped  in  a veil,  and  has  a double  flap  or  lip  on  each  fide  ; from  thence 
we  obferve  the  throat  (oefophagus)  defeending  like  a thread  to  the  ftomach. 
Clofe  to  the  mouth  there  is  a carved  brownifh  tongue,  half  an  inch  in  length 
with  an  obtufe  point;  on  the  concave  fide  of  this  defeends  a furrow,  which  the 
animal  opens  and  fhuts,  and  probably  ufes  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth*.  Near 
its  middle  are  two  bluifh  fpots,  which  feein  to  be  the  eyes.  In  a pretty  deep 
hole  near  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  lies  the  beard  (byjfus),  faftened  by  two  flefliy 
roots,  and  confiding  of  almoft:  one  hundred  fibres,  each  an  inch  long,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  with  a metallic  luftre;  they  are  undivided,  parallel,  and  flat- 
tened. In  general  the  byjfus  is  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  without  the 
cleft  ( rhna );  but  if  the  animal  is  difturbed,  it  contracts  it  conllderably.  The 
top  of  each  of  thefe  threads  terminates  in  a circular  gland  or  head,  like  the 
Jlygnia  of  many  plants.  With  this  byjfus  they  fallen  themfelves  to  rocks,  corals, 
and  other  folid  bodies;  by  it  the  young  pearl  fifh  cling  to  the  old  ones,  and 
with  it  the  animal  procures  its  food,  by  extending  and  contracting  it  at  plea- 
fure.  Small  fhell  fifh,  on  which  they  partly  live,  are  often  found  clinging  to 
the  former.  The  ftomach  lies  clofe  to  the  root  of  the  beard,  and  has,  on  its 
lower  fide,  a protracted  obtufe  point.  Above  the  ftomach  are  two  finall  red  bo- 
dies, like  lungs;  and  from  the  ftomach  goes  a long  channel  or  gut,  which 


* The  depth  at  which  the  pearl  fitli  generally  is  to  be  found,  hindered  me  from  paying  any 
attention  to  (he  locomotive  power,  which  I hare  not  the  lead  donbt  it  poireifes,  ubng  for  this 
purpofe  its  tongue.  This  conjecture  is  ftrengthened  by  the  accurate  obfervations  made  on  mufcles 
by  the  celebrated  Reaumuu,  in  which  he  found  that  this  body  lerves  them  as  a leg  or  arm,  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another.  Though  the  divers  are  very  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  oe  :o- 
nomy  of  the  pearl  fifh,  this  changing  of  habitation  has  been  long  fince  obferved  by  them.  They 
ailedge,  that  it  alters  its  abode  when  dilturbed  by  an  enemy  or  in  feareh  of  food.  In  the  former 
cafe  they  fay  it  commonly  dclcends  from  the  fummit  of  the  bank  to  its  declivity. 
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a circuit  round  the  mufcular  column  above-mentioned,  and  ends  in  the  anus, 
which  lies  oppofite  to  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  a linall  thin  leaf,  like 
a flap.  Though  the  natives  pretend  to  diftinguifh  the  fexes,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  fhell,  I could  not  find  any  genitalia.  The  large  flat  ones  they  call 
males,  and  thofe  that  are  thick,  concave,  and  vaulted,  they  call  females,  or 
pedoo- chippy  \ but,  on  a clofe  infpedlion,  I could  not  obferve  any  vifible  fexual 
difference. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fome  of  thefe  animals  arc  as  red  as  blood,  and  that  the 
infide  of  the  fhell  has  the  fame  colour,  with  the  ufual  pearly  luflre,  though 
my  fervants  found  a redifh  pearl  in  an  oyfler  of  this  colour  ; yet  fuch  an  event 
is  very  rare.  The  diver  attributes  this  rednefs  to  the  ficknefs  of  the  pearl  fifh  ; 
though  it  is  mod  probable  that  they  had  it  from  their  full  exiftence.  In  the 
fliade  they  will  live  twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the  w'ater.  This 
animal  is  eaten  by  the  lower  clafs  of  Indians , either  frefh  in  their  curries,  or 
cured  by  drying;  in  which  ftate  they  are  exported  to  the  coaft:  though  I do 
not  think  them  by  any  means  palatable. 

Within  a mother  of  pearl  fhell  I found  thirteen  murlces  nudati  (vide  Chem- 
nitz’s New  Syftem,  Cabt.  vol.  XI.  tab.  102,  f.  1851  and  1852),  the  large  ft 
of  which  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  but  as  many  of  them  were 
putrid,  and  the  pearl  fifh  itfelf  dead,  I could  not  afeertain  whether  they  had 
crept  in  as  enemies,  or  were  drawn  in  by  the  animal  itfelf.  At  any  rate  turtles 
and  crabs  are  inimical  to  the  animals,  and  a fmall  living  crab  was  found  in 
one  of  them. 

The  pearls  are  only  in  the  fofter  part  of  the  animal,  and  never 
in  that  firm  mufcular  column  above-mentioned.  We  find  them  in  general 
near  the  earth,  and  on  both  tides  of  the  mouth.  The  natives  entertain  the 
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fame  foolifh  opinion  concerning  the  formation  of  the  pearl  which  the  ancients 
did.  They  fuppofe  them  formed  from  dew-drops  in  connexion  with  fun-beams. 

A Brahmen  informed  me  that  it  was  recorded  in  one  of  his  Sanfcrit  books,  that 
the  pearls  are  formed  in  the  month  of  May  at  the  appearance  of  the  Sooatee  ftar 
(one  of  their  twenty-feven  conftellations)  when  the  oyfters  come  up  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  to  catch  the  drops  of  rain.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  concholo- 
gifts  *,  fuppofes  that  the  pearl  is  formed  by  the  oyfterin  orderto  defend  itfelf  from 
the  attacks  of  the  pholades  and  horeworms.  But  we  may  be  affined  that  in  this  fup- 
pofition  he  is  miftaken,  for  although  thefe  animals  often  penetrate  the  outer  lay- 
ers of  the  pearl  fhell,  and  there  occafion  hollow  nodes,  yet,  on  examination,  it 
will  be  found,  that  they  are  never  able  to  pierce  the  firm  layer,  with  which 
the  infide  of  the  fhell  is  lined.  How  can  the  pearls  be  formed  as  a defence 
againfi  exterior  worms,  when,  even  on  fhells  that  contain  them,  no  worm- 
holes  are  to  be  feen  ? It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  thefe  worms  take  up  their 
habitations  in  the  nodes,  in  order  to  protect  themfelves  from  thcattacks  of  an  ene- 
my, than  that  they  are  capable  of  preying  on  an  animal,  fo  well  defended  as  the 
pearl-fifh  is.  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  various  opinions  and  hypothefes  of 
other  modern  authors  ; it  is  much  eafier  to  criticife  them,  than  to  fubftitute  in 
their  place  a more  rational  theory.  That  of  Reaumur,  mentioned  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy  for  1712,  is  the  moft  probable,  viz.  that  the 
pearls  are  formed  like  bezoars  and  other  fiones  in  different  animals,  and  are 
apparently  the  effedfs  of  a difeafe.  In  fhort  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  pearl  is 
formed  by  ap  extravafation  of  a glutinous  juice  either  within  the  body,  or 
on  the  furface  of  the  animal  : the  former  cafe  is  the  moft  common.  Be~ 
tween  one  and  two  hundred  pearls  have  been  found  within  one  oyfter.  Such 

* The  Rev.  Mr.  Chemnitz  at  Copenhagen. 
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extravafations  may  be  caufed  by  heterogeneous  bodies,  fuch  as  fand  coming  in 
with  the  food,  which  the  animal,  to  prevent  difagreeable  friction,  covers  with 
its  glutinous  matter,  and  which  as  it  is  fucceflively  fecretcd  forms  many  regular 
lamellae,  in  the  manner  of  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  different  If  rata  of 
bezoars,  only  much  thinner  ; this  is  probable,  for  if  we  cut  through  the  cen- 
tre of  a pearl,  we  often  find  a foreign  particle,  which  ought  to  be  confidcred 
as  the  nucleus,  or  primary  caufe  of  its  formation.  The  loole  pearls,  may  ori- 
ginally have  been  produced  within  the  body,  and  on  their  encreafe  may  have 
feparated  and  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  fhell.  Thofe  compact  ones,  fixed  to 
the  fhells  feem  to  be  produced  by  fimilar  extravafation,  occalioned  by  the  fric- 
tion of  fome  roughnefs  on  the  infide  of  the  fhell.  Thcfe  and  the  pearl-like 
nodes  have  a different  afpetffc  from  the  pearls,  and  are  of  a darker  and  bluer  co- 
lour. In  one  of  the  former  I found  a pretty  large,  true  oval  pearl,  of  a very 
clear  water  ; while  the  node  itfelf  was  of  a dark  blueifh  colour.  The  yellow 
or  gold  coloured  pearl,  is  the  molt  efleemed  by  the  natives  ; fome  have  a bright, 
red,  luffre  ; others  are  grey  or  blackifh,  without  any  fhining  appearance,  and 
of  no  value.  Sometimes  when  the  grey  lamella  of  a pearl  is  taken  off,  under  it 
is  found  a beautiful  genuine  one,  but  it  oftener  happens  that  after  havi  ng  fe- 
parated the  flrft  coat  you  find  a worth lefs  impure  pearl.  I tried  feveral  of  them, 
taking  one  lamella  off  after  another,  and  found  clear  and  impure  by  turns,  and 
in  an  impure  pearl  I met  with  one  of  a clear  water,  though  in  the  centre  of  all 
I found  a foreign  particle.  The  largcft  and  moft  perfect  pearl  which  I favv 
during  my  flay  at  Condatchey , was  about  the  fize  of  afrnall  piflol  bullet,  though 
I have  been  told  fince  my  departure,  many  others  of  the  fame  flze  have  been 
found.  The  fpotted  and  irregular  ones  are  fold  cheap,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by 
the  native  phyfleians  as  an  ingredient  in  their  medicines. 
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We  may  judge  with  greater  or  letter  probability  by  the  appearance  of  the 
pcarl-ihell,  whether  they  contain  pearls  or  not.  Thofe  that  have  a thick  cal- 
careous cruft  upon  them,  to  which  ferpuLe  (fea  tubes)  Tubuli  marini  irregula- 
riter  intorti , Crijla-gali  Chamar  lazuras,  Lepas  tintinabulum , Madreporee , Milli- 
pore , Cellipore,  Gorgontec,  Spongiae,  and  other  Zoophytes  are  fattened,  have  ar- 
rived at  their  full  growth,  and  commonly  contain  the  beft  pearls  ; but  thofe  that 
appear  fmooth,  contain  either  none,  or  fmall  ones  only. 

Were  a naturalift  to  make  an  excurfion  for  a few  months  to  Manor , the 
fmall  ifland  near  Jafna  and  the  adjacent  coatt,  he  would  difcovcr  many  natural 
curiofities,  ftill  buried  in  obfcurity,  or  that  have  never  been  accurately  de- 
fcribed. 

Indeed  no  place  in  the  Eaji  Indies  abounds  more  with  rare  fhells,  than  thefe  : 
for  there  they  remain  unditturbed,  by  being  fheltered  from  turbulent  feas,  and 
the  fury  of  the  furf.  I will  jutt  name  a few  of  them  ; viz.  Tell'ma  foTiaed 
Ly  nn  *,  'Tell,  Spenglerii,  Area  culculata  'f~,  Area  Ko,c,  John  anatmus  Linn. 
Oftrea  Jfognoniwn,  Terebullum,  albidum , Jl  nation.  Turbo  f cal  arts  ^ Bid  a volva 
Linn  |j,  Vexillum  ingritarum,  &c.  Amongft:  the  beautiful  cone  fhells  : conus 
thalajfi archus  Anglicanus  cullatus  amadis  thajparchus , con.  generalcis  LinN. 
c.  caphaneus  **,  c.  miles  c.  Jlercus  mufearum  c.  reteaurewn,  c.  glaucus  ||||, 
c.  cereola , regia  corona  mums  lapedius,  canda  erminea  focietas  cordium.  There 
are  many  other  betides  thofe  already  mentioned,  equally  valuable  and  curious. 

The  great  fuccefs  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  John  in  conchology  when  at  Tutu- 
orin  and  affifted  by  G.  Angelbeck,  with  a boat  and  divers  : and  the  capital 

* The  golden  tong.  f Mounkfcape.  J Royal  Haircnfe. 

II  Weaver’s  fliuttle.  § Red  Engljh  admiral.  **  Green  Hamper. 

ft  Garter  Hamper.  Great  fand  Hamper.  ||||  Capf.  Gottw. 
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collections  made  by  his  agents,  whom  he  afterwards  fent  there  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  inftruCtions  and  apparatus,  may  be  feen  in  Chemnitz’s  elegant  cabinet 
of  {hells  in  4to  (with  illuminated  plates),  and  how  many  new  fpecies  of  Zoo- 
phytes he  difeovered,  we  learn  from  another  German  work  by  Esper  at  Er- 
langen, the  third  volume  of  which  is  nearly  finifhed. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  made  in  the  UPPER  PROVINCES  op  HINDUSTAN. 

BY  WILLIAM  HUNTER,  ESQ. 
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on  the  4th  inltead  of  noon.  I obferved  again  at  a quarter  after  four  P.  M.  and  found  the  lots,  in  9 hours  apparent  time,  to 
be  40  feconds.  Allowing  this  rate  from  4 A.  M.  to  7 and  a quarter,  and  the  lofs  in  that  time  will  be  10'  leconds,  giving 
watch  ilow  for  apparent  time,  2 hours,  18  minutes,  30  feconds,  at  the  time  of  oblervation,  and  this  is  the  quantity  her« 
allowed.  Planet  rather  near  the  horizon. 


The  Variation  pf  the  Compafs,  obferved  by  the  Sun’s  Azimuth.  N.B.  Both  the  Altitudes  and 

Azimuth  were  taken  with  the  Theodolite. 
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NOTE 

RefpeBing  the  Infefl  defcribed  in  Page  213. 

THIS  infe#  is  the  Meloe  Chihorri  of  Lwxmus.  The  following  extra#  from 
a late  publication  will  fhew  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  indebted 
to  Captain  Hardwicke  for  having  pointed  out  to  them  To  valuable  an  addi- 
tion to  their  Materia  Medica  in  this  country. 

“ I fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Papilio,  &c.  are  here  extremely  common,  as 
<c  is  likewife  the  Meloe  Cichorii  Lin.  towards  which  Do#or  Manni  has  endea- 
“ voured  to  dire#  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  It  remains  from  May  to 
ef  Augufi , and  efpecially  during  June  and  July,  in  aftoni idling  quantities,  not  only 
“ upon  the  cichoreum  but  alfo  upon  the  cerealis  carduus  and  cynora  cardunculus. 
“ The  common  people  have  long  uled  the  liquor  that  didils  from  the  infe#, 
“ when  the  head  is  torn  off,  for  the  purpole  of  extirpating  warts  ; and  Mr. 
‘‘  Casimir  Sanso  has  often  employed  it  in  lieu  of  the  common  bliitering  drug  : 
“ but  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful  Do#or  Manni  has  made  a variety  of 
ce  experiments,  and  found  that  forty-five  grains  of  the  Meloe,  and  fifteen 
“ grains  of  Euphorbium  fermented  with  flour  and  common  vinegar,  and  well 
f£  mixed  up,  made  a mofl  excellent  bliffering  plaifler.  The  proportions  mud 
“ be  increafed,  or  diminifhed,  according  to  the  age,  fex  and  conditution  of  the 
“ perfon,  but  the  above  mentioned  quantity  ufually  produces  a proper  effe# 
te  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours.  Thefe  infe#s  are  collc#ed  morning  and  even- 
“ ing,  and  put  into  a covered  vefTel,  when  they  are  kept  until  they  are  dead, 
“ when  they  are  fprinkled  with  drong  vinegar,  and  expofed  to  the  hot  fun, 
“ until  they  become  perfe#ly  dry ; after  which  they  are  put  into  glafs  bottles 
<c  and  carefully  kept  from  humidity.” 


T ravels . 
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Travels  to  Naples  by  Charles  Ulysses,  of  Salis  MoRSCHLiNS.=-~/rtfH/- 
Jated  from  the  German  by  Anthony  Aufrere,  Efq.  London,  1795, 
p.  148. 


NOTE 

Referring  to  Page  204  of  this  Volume. 

HAVING  lately  patTed  Benares.  I took  that  opportunity  of  again  examin- 
ing the  obfervatory,  and  afcertained  the  circle  which  Hands  on  the  elevated 
terrace  to  the  Eaft  (refpe<fting  the  pofition  of  which  I formerly  Ipoke  with  fome 
degree  of  hefitation)  to  be  lituated  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  Equator. 

W.  Hunter. 

Sept.  28  1797. 
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Warren  Haftings,  Elq. 

Edward  Hay,  Efq. 

Benjamin  Heyne,  M,  D. 

W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  Elq. 
Lieut.  J.  G.  Hoare. 

Robert  Horne,  Efq. 

James  Howifon,  Efq. 

Capt.  llaac  Humphries, 

Ofias  Humphreys,  Efq. 
Richard  Johnfon,  Efq. 

Ralph  Irving,  Efq. 

Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart. 
Richard  Kennaway.  Efq. 
Major  William  Kirkpatrick. 
Lieut.  Col.  Alex.  Kyd. 
Anthony  Lambert,  Efq. 
Thomas  Law,  Efq. 

Major  Herbert  Lloyd. 

Capt.  Colin  Macaulay. 

Lieut.  Alexander  Macdonald. 
Capt.  Robert  Macgregor. 
Capt.  Colin  Mackenzie. 
Francis  Macnaghten,  Efq. 

Col.  Allen  Macpherfon. 

Sir  Charles  Ware  Malet,  Bart. 
William  Marl'den,  Elq. 


Bartholomew  Mjflh,  Efq. 
Charles  Fuller  Martyn,  Efq. 

G.  Mercer — , Efq. 

Nathaniel  Middleton,  Efq. 
Edmund  Morris,  Efq. 

Sir  John  Murray,  Bart. 

Gore  Oufley,  Efq. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Palmer. 
John  David  Paterfon,  Elq. 
George  Perry,  Efq. 

John  Rawlins,  Efq. 

Capt.  David  Richardfon. 

Henry  Richardfon,  Efq. 

I/ieut.  Col.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
James  Robertfon,  M.  D. 

Capt.  G.  Robertfon. 

Charles  Rothman,  Efq. 

Hon,  Mr.  Juftice  Royds. 
Alexander  Ruffel,  Efq. 

Robert  Saunders,  Efq. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Scott, 
Major  John  Scoit. 

Heienus  Scott,  M.  D. 

Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Scott, 

John  Shoolbred,  Efq. 

Sir  Robert  Sloper,  K.  B. 
Courtney  Smith,  Efq, 

James  Stuart,  Efq. 

Capt.  Michael  Symes. 

John  Taylor,  Efq, 

Ifaac  Titfingli,  Efq, 

Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Efq. 
Capt.  Sam.  Turner. 

John  Peter  Wade,  Efq 
Capt.  Francis  Wilford. 

Charles,  Wilkins,  Efq, 

John  Lloyd  Williams,  Efq. 
John  Zoffany,  Efq. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
M.  Carpentier  de  Colhgny, 

JM.  Le  Gentil. 

Rev.  Dr,  John. 

M.  Henry  J.  Le  Beck. 

Rev,  Thomas  Maurice. 

M.  Volney. 
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